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, Call off your dog. What the devil do you keep such an infernal brute about the house for? 
Is it to bite people wilo come to see you ?'-Page 188. · 
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I sketch from 
ature, and. the picture's true; 
Whatc'cl" the suhject, whether grave or gay, 
Painful expcrience in a distant laud 
:\Iade it mine own. 
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ADVERTISEl\IENT. 


ALTHOUGH well known as an authoress in Canada, and a 
melnber of a fmnily ,vhich has enriched English literature 
'with ,vorks of very high popularity, 1\lrs. l\Ioodie is chiefly 
TemeInberec1 in this country by a volume of Poems published 
in 1831, under her maiden name of Susanna Strickland. 
During the rebellion in Canada, her loyal lyrics, prompted 
by strong affection for her native country, were circulated 
and sung throughout the colony, and produced a great effect 
in rousing an enthusiastic feeling in favour of law and order. 
Another of her lyrical conlpositions, the charming Sleigh 
Song, printed in the present work, has been extreIllely popu- 
lar in Canada. The 'wannth of feeling which bealns through 
every line, and the touching truthfulness of its details, won 
for it a reception there as uniyersal as it was favourable. 
The glo\ving narrative of personal incident and suffering 
which she gives in the present ,york, 'will no doubt attract 
general attention. It would be difficult to point out de- 
lineations of fortitude under privation more interesting or 
nlore pathetic than those contained in the latter portion of 
the volulue. 


A 



INTRODUCTION. 


IN most instances, emigration is a matter of necessity, not of 
choice; and this is nlore especiaHy true of the elnigration of persons 
of respectable connections, or of any station or position in the 
world. Few educated persons, accustomed to the refinements and 
luxuries of European society, ever willingly relinquish those ad- 
vantages, and place themselves beyond the protective influence of 
the wise and revered institutions of their native land, without 
the pressure of sonle urgent cause. Emigration ma;y, indeed, gene- 
rally he regarded as an act of severe duty, performed at the ex- 
pense of personal enjoyment, and accompanied by the sacrifice of 
those local attachments which stamp the scenes amid which our 
childhood grew, in imperishable characters upon the heart. Nor 
is it until adversity has pressed sorely upon the proud and 
wounded spirit of the well-educated sons and daughters of old but 
impoverished falniHes, that they gird up the loins of the mind, 
and arnl themselves with fortitude to llleet and dare the heart- 
breaking conflict. 
The ordinary motives for the emigration of such persons may be 
sumllled up in a few brief words ;-the emigrant's hope of better- 
ing his condition, and of escaping from the vulgar sarcaSIllS too 
often hurled at the less wealthy by the purse-proud, common-vlace 
people of the world. But there is a higher nlotive still, which has 
its origin in that love of independence which springs up spon- 
taneously in the breasts of the high-souled children of a glorious 
land. They cannot labour in a menial capacity in the country 
where they were born amI educated to command. They can trace 
no difference between themselves and the nlore fortunate indivi- 
duals of a race whose blood warms their veins, and whose nanle 
they bear. The want of wealth alone places an impassable barrier 
between Ulenl and the more favoured offspring of the same parent 
stock; and tIley go forth to make for themselves a new name and 
to find another country, to forget the past and to live in the 
future, to exult in the prospect of their children being free and 
the land of their adoption great. 
The choice of the country to which they devote their talents and 
energies depends less upon their pecuniary means than upon the 
fancy of the emigrant or the popularity of a naIne. From the 
year 1826 to 1829, Australia and the Swan River were all the rage. 
No other portions of the habitable globe were deemed worthy of 
notice. These were the ]f;Z Dorados and lands of Goshen to which 
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all respectable emigrants eagerly flocked. DÏßappointnlent, as a 
n1atter of course, followed their high-raised expectations. 1\Iany 
of the n10st sanguine of these adventurers returned to their native 
shores in a worse condition than ,vhen they left them. In 1830, 
the great tide of emigration flowed w'est,varcl. Canada became 
the great landlnark for the rich in hope and poor in purse. 
Public newspapers and private letters teen1ed with the unheard-of 
advantages to be derived from a settlement in this highly-favoured 
region. Its salubrious climate, its fertile soil, commercial advan- 
tages, great water privileg-es, its proximity to the mother-country, 
and last, not least, its almost total exemption from taxation- 
that bugbear which keeps honest John null in a state of con
tant 
ferment-were the theme of every tongue, and lauded beyond 
all praise. The general interest, once excited, was industriously 
kept alive by pan1phlets, published by interested parties, which 
pronlinently set forth all the good to be derived from a settlement 
in the Backwoods of Canada; while they carefully concealed the 
toil and hardship to be endured in order to secure these advan- 
tages. They told of lands yielding forty bushels to the acre, but 
they said nothing of the years when these lands, with the most 
careful cultivation, would barely return fifteen; when I'ust and 
smut, engendered by the vicinity of damp ovel'hanging woods, 
would blast the fruits of the poor emigrant's labour, and almost 
deprive hinl of bread. They talked of log-houses to be raised 
in a single clay, by the generollS Ðxertions of friends and neigh- 
bours, but they never ventured upon a picture of the disgusting 
scenes of riot and low debauchery exhibited during the raising, 
or upon a description of the dweHings when raised-dens of dirt 
and misery, which would, in many instances, be shamed by an 
English pigsty. The necessaries of life were described as ines- 
timably cheap; but they forgot to add that in remote bush set- 
tlements
 often twenty Iuiles fron1 a market town, and some of 
them even that distance from the nearest dwelling, the neces- 
saries of life, which would be deemed indispensable to the Euro- 
pean, could not be procured at all, or, if obtnined, could only be 
so by sending a man and tcanl through a l)lazed forest road,-a 
process far too expensive for frequent repetition.-Oh, ye dealers 
in wild hwds-ye speculators in the folly and credulity of your 
fellow men-what a 111ass of n1isery, and of misrepresentation pro- 
ductive of that misery, have ye not to,answer for! You had your 
acres to sell, and what to you were the worn-down frames and 
broken hearts of the infatuated purchasers? The public believed 
the plausible statenlents you made with such earnestness, and men 
of all grades rushed to hear your hired orators declaim upon the 
blessings to be obtained by the clearers of the wilderness. 
1\len who hacl been hopeless of supporting their families in com- 
fort and independence at home, thought that they had only to 
come out to Canada to make their fortunes; almost even to 
rea1ise the story told in the nursery, of the sheep and oxen that 
ran about the streets, ready roasted, and with knives ana forks 
A 2 
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upon their backs. They were made to believe that if it did not 
actually rain gold, that precious metal could be obtained, as is 
now stated of California and A l1straJia, by stooping to pick it up. 
The infection becanle general. A Canada mania pervaded the 
nliddle ranlu; of Rritish society; thousands and tens of thousands, 
for the space of three or four years, landed upon these shores, A 
large nlajority of the higher class were officers of the army and 
navy, with their fanlilies-a claRs perfectly unfitted by their pre- 
vious habits and education for contending with the stern realities 
of enligrant life. The hand that has long held the sword, and 
. been accustomecl to receive implicit obedience fronl those under 
its control, is seldom adapted to wield the Rpade and guide the 
l)!ouf.?;h} or try its strength against the stubborn trees of the 
forest. N or win such persons suhnlit cheerfully to the saucy 
familiarity of servants, who, republicans in spirit, think themselves 
as good as their employers. Too many of these brave and honour- 
able nlen were easy dupes to the designing land-speculators. 
Not having counted the cost, but only looked upon the bright 
side of the picture held up to their admiring gaze, they fen easily 
into the snares of their artful seducers, 
To prove their zeal as colonists, they were induced to purchase 
large tracts of wildland in remote and unfavourable situations. This, 
while it inlpoverished an (1 often proved the ruin of the unfortu- 
nate immigrant, pos
essed a douùle advantage to the seller. He 
obtained an exorbitant price for the land which he actually sold, 
while the residence of a respectable Fettler upon the spot greatly en- 
Ilanced the value and price of all other lands in the neighbourhood. 
It is not by such instruments as thol'\e I have just mentioned 
-that Providence works when it would reclaim the waste places of 
-the earth, and nlake them suùservient to the wants and happiness 
of its creatures. The GrC'at Father of the souls and Lodies of 
men knows the ann which wholesome labour fi'om infancy has 
made strong, the nerves which have become iron by patient endu- 
rance, by exposure to weather, coarse fare, and rude shelter; and 
he chooses such, to send forth hÜo the forest to hew out the 
rough paths for the advance of civilisation. These men become 
'wealthy and prosperou
, and fornl the bones and sinews of a great 
and rising .çonntry. Their ]abonr is wealth, not exhaustion; it 
l)l'oduces independence and. content, not home-sickness and despair. 
'Yhat the Backwoods of Car.acla are to the industrious ana ever- 
to-be-honoured sons of honest poverty, nIlll what they are to the 
refined and accomplished gentleman, these simple sketches win en- 
deavour to portray, They are drawn principally fron1 my own 
experience, during a sojourn of nineteen )Tears in the colony. 
In this pleasing task I have been assisted hy my hushand, 
J. 'V. DunLar :l\Ioodie, author of 'Ten Years in South Africa,' 
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I.-A VISIT TO GROSSE ISLE. 


AIDs! that man's stern spiri t e'er should mar 
A scene so pure--so exquisite as this. 
THE dreadful cholera was depopulating Quebec and l\Iontreal, when our 
ship cast anchor off Grosse Isle, on the 30th of August, 1832, and we 
,vere hoarded a few nlinutes after by the health-officers. One of these 
gentlemen-a little, shriveUed-up Frenchman-from his solemn aspect 
and attenuated figure, would bave made no bad representative of him 
who sat upon the pale horse. lIe was the only grave Frenchman I 
had ever seen, and I naturally enough regarded hiIn as a l)henomenon. 
His companion-a fine-looking fair-haired Scotchman-though a 1ittle 
consequcntial in his manners, looked like one who in his own person 
could combat and vanquish aU the evils which flesh is heir to. Such 
was the contrast between these doctors, that they would haye formccl 
very good emLlems-one, of vigorous health; the other, of hopelcss 
decay.-Our captain, a rude, Llunt, north-country sailor, possessing 
certainly not more po1iteness than might be expected in a bear, received 
his sprucely-dressecl visitors on the deck, and, with very little courtesy, 
abruptly bade them follow hinl down into the cabin. 
The officials were no sooner seated, than glancing hastily round the 
place, they commenced the following dialogue :- 
':From what port, captain ?'-N ow, the captain had a peculiar lan- 
guage of his own, from which he commonly expunged all the connecting 
links. Small words, such as 'and' and' the,'. he contrived to dispense 
with altogether.-' Scotland-sailed fron1 port 0' Leith, bound for 
Quebec, l\Iontreal-general cargo-seventy-two steerage, four cabin 
passell
ers-brig, ninety-two tons burden, crew eight hands.' 1I<:,re 
he produced his credentials, and handed them to t.he strangers. The 
Scotchman just g]anced over the òocnmentE
, and laid thf'm on the table. 
'Ifacl you a good passage out ?'-' Tedious, baffling winds, heavy fogs, 
detained three weeks on Ranks--foul weather making Gulf-short of 
,vater, people out of provisions, steerage-passengers starving.' 
'Any case of sickness or death on hoard ?'-' An sonnel as crickets.' 
, Any births?' Jisped the little Frenchman.- The captain screwed up his 
Inouth, and after a nlon1ent's reflection he replied, 'Births? 'Yhy, 
yes; now I think on't, gentlemen, we had one female on board, who 
produced three at a birth.' 
'That's uncommon,' said the Scotch doctor, with an air of lively 
curiof'ity. 'Are the children alive and wel] ? I should like much to 
see then1.' He started up, and knocked his head, for he was very tall, 
against the ceiling. 'Confound your low cribs! I have nearly dashed 
out my brains.' 
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'A hard task, that,' looked the captain to mo. fIe did not speak, but 
I knew by his sarcastic grin what was uppermost in his thoughts. ' 'The 
young ones all 111ales-fine thriving fellows. Step upon deck, Sam 
Frazer,' turning to his steward; 'bring them down for doctors to see.' 
Sam vanished, with a knowing wink to his superior, and quickly returned, 
bearing in his arms three fat, chuckle-headed bull-terrien;; ; the sagacious 
mother following close at his heels, anfl looked ready to give and take 
offence on the slightest provocation.-' Here, gentlemen, are the babies,' 
said Frazer, depositing his burden on the floor. 'They do credit to the 
nursing of the brindled slut.' 
The old tar laughed, chuckled, and rubbed his hands in an ecstasy of 
delight at the indig'nation and disappointment visible in the countenance 
of the Scotch Esculapius, who, angry as he was, wisely held his tongue. 
Not so the Frenchman; his rage scarcely knew bounds,-he danced in 
a state of most ludicrous excitement,-he shook his fist at our rough 
captain, and screamed at the top of his voice,- 
, Sacré, you bête! You tink us dog, ven you try to pass your puppies 
on us for babies ('-' Hout, luan, don't be angry,' said the Scotchman, 
stifling' a laugh; 'you see 'tis only a joke !' 
, Joke! me no understand such joke. Bête!' returned the angry 
Frenchman, bestowing a savage kick on one of the unoffonding pups 
which was fi'isking about his feet.. The pup yelped; the slut barked and 
leaped furiously at the offender, and was only kept from biting him by 
Sam, who could scarcely hold her back for lauglting; the captain was 
uproarious; the offended Frenchman alone maintained a severe and 
dignified aspect. The dogs ,vere at length dismissed, and peace restored. 
After some further questioning from the officials, a bible '\vaR required for 
the captain to take an oath, l\Iine was mislaid, and there was none at hand. 
, Confound it!' nluttered the old 8aiIor, tossing over the papers in his 
desk; 'that scoundrel, Sam, always stows nlY traps out of the way.' 
Then taking up from the table a book which I had beon reading, which 
happened to be Volta iN'S Ilistory of Chudt:s XII., he presented it, with as 
grave an air as he could assunw, to the Frenchnlan, Taking for granted 
that it was the volume required, the little doctor was too polite to oven 
the book, the captain was duly sworn, and the pa:J:ty returned to the deck. 
Here a new difficulty occurred, which nearly ended in a serious quarrel. 
The gentlemen requested the old sailor to g;ive them a few feet of old 
planking', to repair some damage which their boat had sustained the day 
before. 
rhis the captain could not do. They seelnetl to thiuk his 
refusal intentional, and took it as a !Jersonal affront. In no very gentle 
tones, they ordered him instantly to prepare his boats, and put his 
passengers on shore. 
, Stiff breeze-short sea,' returned the bluff old seaman j 'great risk in 
making land-boats heavily laden with womon and children will be 
swamped. Not a soul goes on shore this night.' 
'If you refuse to comply with our orders, we will report..]'ou to the 
authorities,' -' I know my duty -you stick to yonrs. 'YheJl the wind falls 
off, I'll see to it. Not a life shall be risked to please you or your authorities.' 
He turned upon his heel, and the medical men left the vessel in great 
disdain. 'Ve had every reason to be thankful for the firmness displayed 
by our rough commander. 'l'hat sanlC evening we saw e1even l"Jersons 
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drowned, from another vessel dose beside us, while attempting to make 
the shore. By daybreak all was hurry and confusion on board the Aune. 
I watched boat after boat depart for the island, fun of people and goods, 
and cnvied them the glorious privilege of onCe more standing firmly on 
the earth, after two long months of rocking and rolling at sea. How 
ardently we anticipate pleasure, which often euds in positive pain! 
Such was ll1Y case when at last indulged in the gratification so eagerly 

 desirCd. As cabin-passengers, we were not included in the general order 
of purification, but were only obJiged to send our servant, with the 
clothes and bedding we had used during the voyage, on shore, to be 
washed. The ship was soon emptied of all her Jive cargo, IHy husband 
went off with the boats, to reconnoitre the island, and I was left alone 
with my baby, in the otherwise empty vessel. Even Oscar, the captain's 
Scotch terrier, who had formed a devoted attachment to me during the 
voyage, forgot his aHegiance, became possessed of the land lllania. and was 
away with the rest, 'Yith the most intense desire to go on shore, I was 
doomed to look and long and envy every boatful of emigrants that glided 
past. N or was this all; the shiV was out of provisions, and I was con- 
demned to undergo a rigid fast until the return of the boat, when the 
captain had pr01nised a supply of fresh butter and bread. The veEsel had 
been nine weeks at sea; the poor steerage-passengers for the two last 
weeks had been out of food, and the captain had been obliged to feed 
them from the ship's stores, The promiRed bread was to be obtained 
from a small steam-boat, which plied daily between Quebec and the 
island, transporting convalescent emigrants and their goods in her 
upward trip, and provisions for the sick on her return. 
How I reckoned on once more tasting bread and butter! The very 
thought of the treat in store served to sharpen my appetite, and render 
-. the long fast more irksome, I could now fully realise alll\Irs. Eowdich's 
longings for English bread and butter, after her three years' travel 

through the burning African deserts, with her talented husband. 

 "Vhcn we arrived at the hotel at Plymouth: said she, 'and were 
L\ asked what refreshment we chose-" Tea, and home-made bread and 
butter," was my instant reply. " Brown bread, if you vlease, and plenty 
of it." I never enjoyed any luxury like it. I was positively ashamed of 
asking the waiter to refill the plate. After the execra1le messes, and 
the hard ship-biscuit, imagine the luxury of a good slice of Engli
h bread 
and butter !' 
.At home, I laughed heartily at the lively energy with which that 
charlning woman of genius relatf'd this little incident in her eventful 
history,-but off Grosse Isle, I realised it aH. As the sun rose above the 
horizon, all these matter-of-fact circumstances were gradually forgotten, . 
and nlerged in the surpassing granùeur of the scene that rose majestically 
before me. 'I'he previous day had been dark and stormy; and a heavy 
fog had concealed the mountain chain, which forius the stupendous back- 
ground to this sublime view, entirely from our sight. As the clouds 
rolled away from their grey, bald brows, and cast into denser shadow 
the yast forest belt that girdled them round, they loomed out like mighty 
giants-Titans of the earth, in aU their rug-god and awful beauty-a thrill 
of wonder and delight pervaded my mind. The spectacle floated dimly 
on my sight-my eyes were blinded with tears-blinded "ith the excess 
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of beauty. I turned to the right, and to the left, I looked up and down 
the glorious river; never had I beheld so many striking objects blended 
into one lnighty whole! Nature had lavi
hed all her noblest features in 
producing- tlw.t enchanting scene. The rocky isle in front, with its neat 
farm-houses at the eastern point., and its high bluff at the western 
extrenlity, crowned with the telegraph-the middle space occupied by 
tents and sheds for the cholera patients, and its wooded shores dotted 
over with motley groups-added greatly to the picttu'esque effect of the 
land scene. Then the broad, glittering river, covered with boats darting 
to and fro, conveying passengers from twenty-five vessels, of various size 
and tonnage, which rode at anchor, with their flag flying fronl the mast- 
head, g'a.ve an air of life and inter<::st to the whole. Turning to the 150uth 
side of the St. Lawrence, I was not less struck with its low fertile shores, 
white houses, and neat churches, whose slender spires and bright tin 
roofs shone like silver.as they caught the first rays of the sun, 
\.s far as 
the eye could reach, a line of white l,uildings extended along the bank; 
their background formed by the purple hue of the dense, interminable 
forest. It was a scene unlike any I had ever beheld, and to which 
Britain contains no parallel. l\Iackenzie, an old Scotch dragoon, who 
was one of our passengers. when he rose in the nlOrning, and saw the 
parish of St. Thomas for the first time, exclaÏ1l1ed-' 'Veel, it beats a'! 
Can tllae white clouts be a' houses? They look like claes hung out to 
drie !' 'l'here was some truth ill this odd comparison, and for some 
minutes, I coulù scarcely convince lllyself that the white patches 
scattered so tllicldy over the opposite shore could be the dwellings of a 
.busy, lively population. , 
'\Yhat sublime views of the north side of the river those hûbitans of 
St. Thomas must enjoy!' thought 1. Perhaps familiarity with the scene 
has renùered t.hem indifferent to its astonishing beauty. 
Eastward. the view down the St. Lawrence towards the Gulf, is the 
finest of aU, scarcely surpassed by anything in the world. Your eye 
follows the long range of lofty mountains until their blue summits arc 
blended and lost in the blue of the sky. Some of these, partially cleared 
round the base, are sprinkled over with neat cottages; and the grecn 
slopes that sprea.d around theIl1 are covered with flocks and herds. The 
surface of the splendid river is diversified with islands of every size and 
shape, some in wood, others partially cleared, and adorned with orchards 
and white farm-houses. As the early sun streaIned upon the most pro- 
11linellt of these, leaviug the others in deep shade, the effect was strang'ely 
novel and imposing. In more remote regions, where the forest has never 
yet echoed to the woodman's axe, or received the im]!ress of civilisation, 
the first approach to the shure inSl)ires a melancholy awe, which vecomes 
painful in its intensity. 
Land of vast hills and mighty streams, 
The lofty sun that o'er thee beams 
On fairer clime sheds not his ray, 
When basking in the noon of day 
Thy waters dance in silver light, 
Anù o'er them frovming, dark as night, 
Thy shadowy forests, soaring high, 
Stretch forth beyond the aching eye, 
And blend in distance with the sky. 


And silellce--awful silence hrooùs 
l
rofoundly o'er these solitudes; 
1\ought but the lapsing of the floods 
Breaks the deep stillness of the woods; 
A sense of desolation reigns 
O'er these unpeopled forest plains, 
,V here sounds of life ne' <>r wake a tone 
Of cheerful praise rOlmd "N ature's throne, 
.Man finds himself with God-alone. 
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:rrry day-dreams were dispelJed by the return of the boat, which 
brought my husband and the captain from the island. 
'N 0 bread,' said the latter, shaking his head; 'you must be content to 
starve a littJe longer. Provision-ship not in till four o'clock.' l\'Iy 
husband smiled at the look of blank disappointment with which I re- 
ceived these 1.1nwelcome tidings. ' Never nlind, I have news which will 
comfort you. The officer who commands the station sent a note to me 
by an orderly, inviting ns to spend the afternoon with him. He promises 
to show us everything worthy of notice on the island. Captain 
claims acquaintance with nle; but I have not the least recollection of 
hÏIu. ,V ould you like to go ?-' Oh, by all means. I long to see the 
lovely island. It looks a perfect paradise at tfis distance.' 
The rough 
ailor-captain screwed his mouth on one side, and gave me 
one of his comical looks, but he said nothing until he assisted in placing. 
1ne and the baby in the boat. 
'Don't be too sanguine, ]lrs. l\Ioodie; many things look well at a 
distance which are bad enough when near.' 
I scarcely regarrled the old sailor's warning. So eager was I to go on 
shore-to put my foot upon the soil of the now world for the first time- 
r was in no humour to listen to any depreciation of what seemed so 
beautiful. It was four o'clock when we landed on the rocks, which the 
rays of an intensely scorching sun had rendered so hot that I could 
scarcely place my foot upon them. 1-Iow the people without shoes bore 
it I cannot imagine. Never shall I forget the extraordinary spectacle 
that met our sight the moment we passed the low range of bushes which 
formed a screen in front of the river. A crowd of nlany hundred Irish 
emigrants had been landed during the present and former day; and an 
this motley crew-men, women, and children, 'who were not confined by 
sickness to the sheds (which greatly resembled cattle-pens)-were em- 
ployed in washing clothes, or spreading them out on the rocks and 
bushes to dry. '1'he n1en and boys 'were in the water, while the W0111en, 
with their scanty garments tucked above their knees, were trampling 
their bedding in tubs, or in holes in the rocks, which the retiring tide had 
left half full of water. Those who did not possess washing-tubs, pails, 
or iron pots, or could not obtain access to a hole in the rocks, were 
running to and fro, screaming and scolding in no measured terms. 
The confmdon of Babel was among them. All talkers and no hearers- 
each shouting and yelJing in his or her uncouth dialect, anrl an accom- 
panyin9; their vociferations with vioient and extraordinary gestures, 
quite incomprehensible to the uninitiated. 'Ve were literally stunned by 
the strife of tongues. I shrank, with feelings almost akin to fear, from 
the hard-featured, sun-burnt harpies, as they elbowed ruddy past me. 
I had heard and rearl much of savages, and have since seen, during my 
long residence in the bu
h, somewhat of uncivilised Jife; but the Indian 
is one of Nature's gentlemen-he never says or does a rude or vulgar 
thing'. The vicious, uneducated barbarians who form the surplus of 
over-populous European counties, are far behind the wild man in deli- 
cacy of feeling or natural courtesy. The people who covered the island 
appeared perfectly destitute of shame, or even of a sense of common 
decency. :l\Iany 'vere almost naked, still nlore but partiany clothed. 
'Ye turned in disgust from the revolting' scene, but were unable to leave 
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the spot until the captain had satisfied a noisy group of his own people, 
who were demanding a supply of stores. And here I nlust observe that 
our passengers, who were chiefly honest Scotch labourers and mechanics 
from the vicinity of Edinburgh, and who while on board ship had con- 
ducted themselves with the greatest propriety, and appeared the most 
quiet, orderly set of people in the world, no sooner set foot upon the 
island than they became infected by the same spirit of insubordination 
and rnisrule, and were just as insolent and noisy as the rest. 
'Vhile our captain was vainly endeavouring to satisfy the unreasonable 
denlands of his rebellious people, l\Ioodie had discovered a woodland path 
that led to the back of the island. Sheltered by smne hazel-bushes from 
the intense heat of the sun, we E:at down by the cool, gushing river, out 
of sight, but, alas! not out of hearing of the noisy, riotous crowd. 
Could we have shut out the profane sounds which came to us on every 
breeze, how deeply should we have enjoyed an hour arnicl the tranquil 
beauties of that retired and ImTe]y spot! The rocky banks of the island 
were adorned with beautiful evergreens, which sprang up spontaneously 
in every nook and crevice. I remarked many of our favourite garden 
shrubs among these wildings of nature. The filigree, with its narrow, 
dark glossy-green leaves; the privet, with its modest white bloRRoms and 
purple berries; the lignum-vitæ, with its strong resinous odour; the 
burnet-rose, and a great variety of elegant unknowns. 
Here, the shores of the island and mainland, receding from each other, 
formed a small cove, overhung with lofty trees, clothed from the base to 
the summit with wild vines, that hung in graceful festoons from the 
topmost branches to the water's edge. The dark shadows of the 
mountains, thr4 )wn upon the water, as they towered to the height of 
some thousand feet above us, gave to the surface of the river an ebon 
hue. The sunbeams, dancing through the thick, quivering foliage, fell in 
stars of gold, or long lines of dazzling brightness, upon the deep black 
waters, producing the most novel and beautiful effects. It was a scene 
over which the Spirit of Peace might brood in silent adoration; but how 
spoiled by the discordant yens of the filthy beings who were f'ullying the 
puritJ" of the air and water with contaminating sights and sounds! 
'Ve were now joined by the sergeant, who yery kindly brought us hiR 
capful of ripe plums and hazel-nuts, the growth of the island; a joyful 
present, but marred by a note from Captain --, who had found that 
he had been mistaken in his supposed knowledge of ns, and politely 
apologifsed.. for not being allowed by the health-officers to receive any 
emigrant beyond the bounds appointed for the performance of quaran- 
tine. I was deeply disappointed, but nlY hushand laughingly told me 
that I had seen enough of the island; and turning to the good-natured 
soldier, remarked, that 'it could he no easy task to keep f'uch wild 
savages in order.'-' You may well say that, sir-but our night scenes 
far exceed those of the day. You would think they were incarnate 
devils; singing, drinking) dancing, shouting, and cuttinp; antics that 
,,,ould surprise the leader of a circus. They have no shame-are under 
no restraint-nobody knows thenl here, and they think they can speak 
and act as they plea!':e; and they are such thieves that they rob one 
another of the little they possess. The healthy actually run the risk of 
taking the cholera by robbing the sick. If you have not hired one or 
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two stout, honest fellows from among your fellow-passengers to guard 
your clothes while they are drying', you will never see half of them 
ao'ain. They are a sad set, sir-a sad set! 'Ve could, perhaps, manage 
the men; but the women, sir I-the women! Oh, sir!' 
Anxious as we were to return to the 
hip, we 'were obliged to remain 
until sun-down in our retired nook. 'Ve were hungry, tired, and out of 
spirits; the mosquitoes swarmed in myriads around us, tormenting the 
poor baby, who, not at all pleased with her first visit to the K ew 'V orId, 
filled the air with cries; when the captain can1e to tell us that the boat 
was ready. It was a welcome sound. Forcing our way once more 
through the still squabbling crowd, we gained the landing'-place. Here 
we encountered a boat, just landing' a fi'esh cargo of lively 
avages from 
the Emerald Isle, One feHow, of gigantic proportions, whose long, 
tattered greatcoat just reacheù belo.w the middle of his bare red legs, 
and, like Charity, hid the defectR of his other garments, or perhaps 
concealed his want of them, leaped upon the rocks, and fl.ouri
hing' aloft 
his shilelagh, bounded and capered like a wild goat from his native 
mountains. '\fhurrah! my boys!' he cried. 'Shure we'll all be jontle- 
men !'-' Pull away, my lads!' said the captain, Then turning to me, 
"V en, 1\1rs. l\Ioodie, I hope that you have had enough of Grosse Isle. 
But could you have witnessed the scenes that I did this morning-' 
Here he was interrupted by the wife of the old Scotch Dragoon, 
]Iackenzie, nlnnillg down to the boat, and laying her hand familiarly 
upon his shoulder, 'Captain, dinna forget,'-Forget what?' 
She whispered something confidentially in his ear. 
'Oh, ho! the brandy l' he responded aloud. 'I should have thought, 

rrs. l\lackenzie, that you had had enough of that samc, on yon island?' 
, Ay, sic a place for decent folk,' returned the drunken body, shaking 
her head. 'One needs a drap 0' comfort., captain, to keep up one's 
heart avá.' 
The captain set up one of his boisterous laughs, as he pu
hed tl1e boat 
from the shore. 'Hollo! Sam Frazer! steer in, we have forgotten the 
stores.'-' I hope not, captain,' 
aid I; 'I have been starving since day- 
break.'-' The bread, the butter, the beef, the onions and potatoes are 
here, sir,' said honest Ram, particularising each article.-' Alll'ight; pull 
for the ship. 1\lrs. }loodie, we will have a glorious supper, and mind 
you don't dream of Grosse Isle.' 
In a few minutes we were again on board. Thus ended my first day's 
experience of the land of all our hopes. 


n.-QUEBEC. 
Queen of the West !-upon thy rocky thron(', 
In solitary grandeur sternly placed; 
In awful majesty thou sitt'st alone, 
By Nature's mastH-hand supremely graced. 
The. world has not thy c{'unterpart-thy dower, 

.ternal beaut.y, strength, and matchless power. 
ON the 22nd of September, the anchor was weighed, and we barIe a long 
farewell to Grosse Isle. As our vessel struck into mid-channel, I cast a 
last lingering look at the beautiful shores we were leaving. Cradled in 
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the arms of the St. Lawrence, and basking in the bright rays of the 
morning sun, the island and its sister group looked like a second Eden 
just emerged from the waters of chaos, 'Vith what joy could I have 
f;pent the rest of the faU in exploring the romantic features of that en- 
chanting scene! Rut our bark sprea.d her white wings to the favouring 
breeze, and the fairy vision grad lUtlly reccded fron1 my sig'ht, to rcmain 
for ever on the tablets of memory. The day was ,varm, and the cloud- 
less heavens of that peculiar azure tint which gives to the Canadia,n skies 
and waters a brilliancy unknown in more northern Jatitudes. The air 
was pure and elastic, the sun shone out with uncommon splendour, 
lighting up the changing woods with a rich nlellow colouring, composed 
of a thousand brilliant and vivid clyes, The mighty river rolled flashing 
and sparkling onward, impelled by a strong breeze, that tipped its short 
rollin
 surges with a crest of snowy foam. 
Had there been no other object of interest in the landscape than this 
nlajestic river, its vast lnagnitude, and the depth and clearness of its 
,vaters, and its great importance to the colony, ,vould have been 
uffici('nt 
to have riveted the attention, and claimed the admiration of every 
thinking mind. Never shall I forget that short voyage from Grosse Isle 
to Quebec. I love to recall, after the lapse of so many ).-ears, every 
object that awoke in my breast emotions of astonishnlent and delight. 
What wonderful cOlnbinations of beauty, and grandeur, and power, at 
every winding of that noùle river! How the mind expand
 with the 
sublimity of the spectacle, and soars upward in gratitude and adoration 
to the Author of all being, to thank Hinl for having made this lower 
,vorld so wondrously fair-a living temple, heaven-arched, find capable 
of receiving the homage of all worshippers. 
Every perception of my lnind became absorbed into the one sense of 
seeing, when, upon roumling Point Levi, we cast anchor before Quebec. 
'Yhat a scene I-Can the world produce such anot.her? Edinburgh had 
been the bealt idral to me of all that waR beautiful in N ature-a vi
ion of 
the northern Highlands had haunted my dreams 
cross the Atlantic; but 
an these past recollectl(,)'
l
fitded before the prrsØftt of Quebec. 
Nature has l<ct vished al1
I1-er' grandest e]em

s to form this astoni
hing 
panorama, There frowns -the clond-capp
l1ountain, and below, the 
cataract foams and thunders; 'wood, 3J.1tJ.rock, and river combine to lend 
their aid in making the picture perfect, and worthy of its Divine Origi- 
nator. The precipitous bank upon which the city lies piled, reflected in 
the still deep waters at its base, greatly enhances the romantic ùeauty of / 
the situation. The mellow and serene glow of the autumnal day bar- 
monised so perfectly with the solemn grandeur of the scene around Inc, I 
and sank so silently and decply into Iny soul, that my s:pi:t-it fell prostrate 
before it, and I melted involuntarily into tears. Yes, reg-arrlless of the 
eager crowds around me, I lcant upon the side of the vessel and cried like 
a child-not tears of sorrow, but. a gush from the heart. of pure and 
unalloyed delight. I heard not the many voices nlurmuring in nlyears- 
T saw not the anxious beings that thronged onr narrow deck-my soul at 
that moment was alone with God. The shadow of His glor). rested 
visibly on the stupendous objects that composed tha.t magnificent scene; 
,vords are perfectly inadequate to describe the impression it made upon 
my mind-the emotions it produced. The only homage I was capable 
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of offering at such a shrine was tears-tears the most heartfelt and sincere 
that ever fiowed fi'onl human eyes. I never before felt so overpoweringly 
nlY own insignificance, and the ùoundless nlight and majesty oÏ the 
Eternal. Canadians, rejoice in your beautiful city! Rejoice and be 
worthy of her-for few, very few, of the sons of men can point to such a 
spot as Quebec-and exclaim, 'She is ours 1- God gave her to us, in her 
beauty and strength 1-",Y e will live for her glory-'we will die to defend 
her liberty and rights-to raise her 111ajestic brow high above the nat.ions l' 
Look at the situation of Quebec 1-the city fonndecl on the rock that 
proudly holds the height of the hil1. The queen sitting enthroned above 
the waters, that curb their swiftness and their strength to kiss and fawn 
around her lovely feet.. Canadians !-as long as you remain true to 
yourselves and her, what foreign invader could ever dare to plant a 
hostile flag upon that rock-defended height, or set his foot upon a fortress 
rendered impregnable by the hand of Nature? rnited in friendship, 
loyalty, ancl love, what wonders nlaY you not achieve? to wha.t an 
enormous altitude of wealth and importance may 
-ou not arrive? Look 
at the St. Lawrence, that ldllg of streams, that great artery flowing from 
the heart of the .world, through the length and breadth of the land, 
carrying wealth and fertility in its course, and transporting from town 
to town along its beautiful shores the riches ancl produce of a thousand 
distant climes. 'Yhat ele111ents of future greatness and prosperity en- 
circle you on every side! Kever yield up these solid advantages to 
become an lnllnl,le dependent on the great republic-wait patiently, 
loyally, lovingly, upon the illustrious parent from whonl you sprang, and 
by WhOlll you have been fostered into life and l)olitical Ílnportallce; in 
the fulness of time she will proclaim your childhood past, and bid you 
staml up in your own strength, a free Canadian people! 
British mothers of CalJadiall sons I-learn to feel for their country the 
sallle enthusias1l1 which fins your hearts when thinking of the glory of 
your own. Teach thelll to love Canada-to look upon her as the first, 
the happiest, the most indèpendent country in the world! Exhort them 
to be worthy of her-to have faith in her present prosperity, in her future 
greatness, and to devote all their talents, when they then1selves are men, 
to accomplish this noble object. l\lake your children proud of the land 
of their birth, the land which has given them bread-the land in which 
you ha ye found au altar and a honw; do this, and you win 
oon cease to 
Imnellt yonI' separation froTn the. lllother-country, and the loss of those 
luxuries which you could not, in honour to yourself, enjoy; you will SOOD 
learn to love Canada as I now love it, who once viewed it with a hatred 
so intense that I lonp;ed to die, that death might effectuaUy separate us 
for ever. But, oh! beware of drawing disparaging contrasts between the 
colony and its illustrious parent. An such cOlllparisons are cruel and 
unjust ;-you cannot exalt the one at the expense of the other without 
committing' an act of treason against both. 
TIut I have wandered away from n1Y subject into the regions of thought, 
and mu
t again descend to common work-a-day realities. 
The pleasure we experienced upon our first glance at Quebec was 
greatly damped ùy the sad conviction that the cholera-plague raged 
within her walls, while the almost ceaseless toning of bells rroclaimed a 
lllournful tale of woe and death. Bcarcely a person yisited the vessel 
B 
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who was not in hlack, or who spoke not in tones of subdued grief, They 
advised us not to go on shore if we valued our lives, as strangers nlost 
commonly fell the first victims to the fatal malady. This was to nle a 
severe disappointnlent, who felt an intense desire to climb to the crown 
of the rock and survey the noble landscape at nlY feet. I yielded at last 
to the wishes of nlY husband, who did not himself resist the temptation 
in his own person, and endeavourcd to content Il1yself with the mcans of 
enjoyment placed within IllY reach. ::.\Iy eyes were never tired of 
wandering over the scene before me. It is curious to observe how 
differently the oùjects 'which eall forth intense admiration in some Inillds 
will affect othe:rs. The Scotch dragoon, l\Iackenzie, seeing me look long 
and intently at the distant Falls of l\Iontnlorency, drily observed, 
'It nlay he a' vera fine; but it looks nae better to my thinken than 
hanks 0' white woo' hung out o'er the lrushes.'-' 'Yeel,' cried another, 
'thae fa's are ju
t bonnie; 'tis H. braw land, nae doubt; but no' just so 
braw as auld Scotland.'--' Hout, 111(Ul! hauld your clavers, we shall a' be 
lairds here,' said a third; 'and ye Illaun wait a nluclde time before the
Y 
,vad think aucht of you at hanle.' 
I was not a little amused at the extravagant expectations entertained 
by sonle of our steerage passengers. The sight of the Canadian shores 
had changed thenl into persons of great consequence. 'rhe poorest and 
the worst-dres
ed, the least-deserving and the 1110st repulsive in mind 
and morals, exhibited most di
gusting traits of self-importance. Yanity 
and presmllption seemed to possess them altogether. 'rhey talked loudly 
of the rank and wealth of their cOllnexions at home, and -lamented the 
great sacrifices they had made in order to join brothers and cousins who 
had foo1ishly settled in this begg'arly wooden country. 
Girls, who were scarcely able to wash a floor decently, talked of 
service with contempt, unless tempted to change their resolution by the 
offer of twelve dollars a month. 'ro endeavour to undeceive them was a 
useless and ungracious task. After having tried it with several without 
success, I left it to time and bitter experience to restore them to their 
soLer senses. In spite of the rmnonst.rances of the captain, and the dread 
of the cholera, they all rusbed on shore to inspect. the land of Goshen, 
and to endeavour to realise their al>sllrd anticipations. 
'Ve were favoured, a few 1l1inutcs after our arrival, with another visit 
from the health-officers; lJut in this instance both the gentlemen were 
Canadians. Urave, melancholy-looking' men, who talked much and 
ominously of the prevailing disorder, and the iml'os
ibility of strangers 
escaping from its fearful ravages. This was not very consoling, and 
serveù to depress the cheerful tone of mind which, after all, is one of the 
best antidotes against this awful scourge. The cabin seemed to lighten, 
and tho air to circulate more freely, after the departure of these profos- 
sioua1 raVCIlH. The captain, as if by instinct., took an additional glass of 
grog, to 
hake off the sepulchral g.loom their presence had in
1>ired. 
The visit of the doctors was followed by that of two of the officials of 
the Customs ;-vulgar, illiterate Inen, who, seating themselves at the 
cabin taLle, with a familiar nod to the captain, and a blank stare at us, 
commenced the following dialogue :-- 
Custom-house officer (a.fter 'mJlkin,q infjuines as to the .rJcneral cargo qf the 
vessel) :-' Any good brandy 011 board, captain?' -Captain (gr
ifjly): 'Yes.' 
{ 
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Officer: 'nest ren1edy for the cholera known. The- only one the 
doctors can depend upon.' 
Captain (la,7âng the hint): 'Gentlcíllen, I'll send you up a dozen bottles 
this afternoon.' 
Officer: 'Oh, thank you. 'Ve are sure to get it ge'lHâne fronl you. 
Any Edinburgh ale in your freight?'-Captain (with a slight skrug): 'A 
few hundreds in cases. I'll send you a dozen with the brandy.' 
Both: 'Capital!' 
First officer: 'Any short, large-bowled, Scotch pipes, with metallic 
lids ?'-Captain ('illite impatiently): 'Yes, yes; I'll send you some to 
smoke, with the brandy.- 'Yhat else?' 
Officer: "V e will now proceed to business.' 
l\Iy readers ,vould have laughed, as I did, could they have seen how 
doggedly the olrlinall shook his fist after these worthies as they left the 
vessel. 'Scoundrels!' he muttered to himself; and then turning to me, 
'They rob us in this barefaced 111anner, and we dare not resist or com- 
plain, for fear of the trouble they can put us to, If I had those villains 
at sea, I'd give thenl a taste of brandy and ale that they would not 
relish. ' 
The day wore away, and the lengthened shadows of the n10untains fell 
upon the waters, when the llorsley Ifill, a large three-masted ve
sel froill 
\Vaterford, that we had left at the quarantine station, cast anchor a 
little above us. She was quickly boarded l)y the health-officers, and 
ordered round to take up her station below the castle. 
ro accOluplish 
this object she had to heave her anchor; when lo! a great pine-tree, 
which had been sunk in the river, became entangled in the chains. 
Uproarious was the mirth to which the incident gave rise among the 
crowds that thronged the decks of the many vessels then at anchor in the 
river, Rpeaking-trunlpets resounded on every side; and my readers Il1ay 
be assured that the sea-serpent was not forgotten in the nlultitude of 
jokes which followed.-Laughter resounded on all sides; and in the 
midst of the noise and confusion, the captain of the I-Jol'sley liill hoisted 
his colours downwards, as if n1aking 8ignals of distress, a mistake which 
provoked renewed and long.-continued mirth. 
I laughed until my sides ached; little thinking how the Horsley JIill 
would !Jay us off for our mistimed hilarity. 
Towards night, nlOst of the :steerage-passengers returned, greatly dis- 
satisfied with their first visit to the city, which they declared to be 
 
filthy hole, that looked. a great deal better from the ship's side than it 
did on 
hore. This, I have often been told, is literally the ca
e. Here, 
as elsewhere, man has marred the magnificent creation of his lVlaker. 
A dark and starless night closed in, accompanied by cold winds and 
drizzling rain. \Ve seemed to have made a sudden leap from the torrid 
to the frigid zone. 1\vo hours before, my light SUlllmer clothing was 
almost insupportable, and }lOW a heavy and weU-lined plaid formed but 
an inefficient screen from the ip.clmw:mcy of the weather. After watch- 
ing for 80n1e time the singular effect produced by the lights in the town 
reflected in the 'water, aud weary with a long day of anticipation and 
excitement, I made up IllY mind to leave the deck and retire to rest. I 
llarl just settled ùown my baby in her berth, when the Y.3ssel struck 
,,'ith a sudden crash that sent a shiycr through her whole fi.>amc: 
B 2 
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\larmed, hut not a:ware of the l'e;11 danger that hung" over us, I gropccl 
illY way to the cabul, and thence m;cenrled to the deck. 
IIere a scene of confusion prevailed that baffies description. J3y SOlne 
strange fatality, the Horsley Ilill haJ changed her position, and run foul 
of us in the dark. The A lulC was a slllall brig, and her unlucky neigh- 
hour a heavy three-masted vessel, with three hundred Irish emigrants on 
board; and as her bowsprit was directly across the bows of the Anne, 
and she anchored, and unaòle to free herself from the deanly embracc, 
there was no small dang'er of the poor brig going down in the unequal 
struggle. Unable to cOlnprehend what was going on, I raised DlY head 
above the cOlnpanioll ladder, just at the critical InOD1ent when the 
ve8sel::; were grappled together. The shrieks of the women, the shouts 
and oaths of the Inen, and the barking of the dogs in either ship, aided 
the dense darkness of the night in producing a Inost awful and stunning 
effect. 
'\Yhat is the 111atter?' I gasped out. "'""hat is the reason of this 
dreadful confusion?' 
The ci.ìptain ,vas raging like a chafed bull, in the grasp of scyeral 
fhuÜic ,vomen, ,vho werc clinging, shricking, to his knees. 
\Vith great difficulty I per
uaded the women to accOlllpany 111C below. 
The mate hurried off with the cabin Jight upon the deck, and we were 
leít in total darkncss to await the result. A deep, strange silence fell 
upon Iny heart. It was not exactly fear, but a sort of nerving of my 
spirit to llwet the worst, The cowardly behaviour of Iny companions. 
inspired mo with courag'e. I was ashanlcd of thcir pu::;iIlanimity and 
want of faith in the Divine Providence. I sat down, and calmly beggecl 
thCln to follow IllY exanlplc. ....\..n old woman, callcd \YiIlial1lson, a sad 
reprobate, in attempting to do so, set her foot 'within the fender, which 
the captain had converted into a repository for empty glass bottles; the 
s111ash that ensued was echoed by a shriek from the 'whole party. 
'God guide us!' cried the ancient dame; 'but we are going into 
eternity, I shan be lost; JllY sins are more in number than the hairs of 
nlY head.' This confession was followed by oaths and imprecations too 
blasphemous to repeat. 
Shocked awl disgusted at her profanity, I bade her pray, and not 
waste the few lllOlllents that might 1)e hers in using oaths and had 
langnage. 
, Did you not hear the crash?' said 8ho.-' I did; it was of your own 
Inaking, Sit down and be quiet.' 
IIere followed another shock, that made the vessel heave and tremble; 
and the drag-g'ing- of the anchor increased the uneasy motion which hegan 
to fill the boldest of us with alarm. 
, l\Irf:. l\Ioodie, we arc lost,' said )Iargaret 'VilIian1son, the youngest 
daught.er of the old woman, a, pretty girl, who had heen the helle of the 
Rhip, flinging herself on her knees hefor0 nlC, and grasping both my 
hands in hers. '011, lJray fur 111O! pray for me! I cannot, I dare not 
pray for nlyself; I was never taught a prayer,' lIeI' voice was choked 
\vith convuhåve sobs, and scalding- tears fell in torrentf.;'frOlll hcr eye
 
over Iny hands. I never witnessed such an agony of de
pair. Before I 
could Fay one word to comfort her, another shock F,eemed to lift the 
vef:
cl uÌ)wards. I felt l11)? own 1.1l00d run cold, expecting instantly 
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to go down; and thougbts of death, and the unlulown eternity at our 
feet, flitted vaguely through my lnind. 
, If we stay here, 'we shall perish,' cried the girl, springing to her feet. 
, Let us go òn deck, mother, and take our chance ,vith the re
t.' 
'Stay,' I said; '
TOU are safer here. lJritish sailors never leave women 
to l)el'ish, You haye fathers, husbands, brothers on board, who will not. 
forget you. I beseech you to remain patiently here until the danger is 
l,ast,' I 11light as well have In'cached to the winds. The IJCaclstrong 
creatures would no longer be controlled. 
'hey rushed simuItaneousl
- 
upon deck, just as the IfoTshy 11(11 swung off, carrying with her part of 
the outer frame of our deck and the larger l)ortion of our stern. 'YhCll 
tl'anquillity was restored, fatigued both in nlind and body, I sunk into a 
l)rofound 
l('('p, and did not awake until the sun had risen high above the 
"\vave-encirclcd fortress of Quebec. . 
The stormy clouds had all dispersed during the night; the air ,vas 
clear and balmy; the giant hi}]f.; were robed in a blue, soft. mist" which 
rolled around them in fleec)T \olumes. As the lJeal11s of the sun pene- 
trated their shadowy folds, they gradually drew up like a curtain, anrl 
dissolved like wreaths of snloke into the clear air. 
The nloment I came on deck, myoId friénd Oscar grcetef1 me with his 
usual joyous Lark, and, with the sagacit
T peculiar to his E:pecies, proceeded 
to show me all the c1nmage done to the vessel during the night. It waR 
laughable to watch the motions of the poor l'rnte, as he ran from IJlace 
to place, stopping before, or jumping upon, every fractured l)ortion of 
the deck, and barking out his indignation at the ruinous condition in 
which he found his marine home. Oscar had made eleyen voyages in the 
Anne, and had twice sayed the ]ife of the captain. He was an ugly 
Bpecimen of the Scotch terrier, and greatly resclnl,led a bundle of old 
rope-yarn; Lut a more faithful or attached crcature I never saw. The 
captain was not a little jealous of Oscar's friendship for me, I was tll(' 
only person the dog had ever deigned to notice, and his ma
ter regarded 
it as an act of treason on the part of his four-footed favouritc. 'Yhcn 
Inr arms were tired with nursing, I had only to lay nlY baby on 111Y cloak 
on deck, and tell Oscar to watch her, and the good dog would lie down 
by her, anrl suffer her to tangle his long curls in hm" little hands, anel pull 
11is tail and cars in the most approved baby fashion, without offering the 
least opposition; lmt if anyone dared to approach his charge, he was 
-alive 011 the instant, placing his }laws over the child, and growling 
furiou
}J. I!e would haye been a hold man who had approached the 
child to do her an injury, Oscar was the best plaything, and as sure a 
}wotector as ]Catie lmd. During the day, many of our pasRcngers took 
their departure; tired of the close confinement of the sIlip, and the long 
voyage, they were t.oo impatient to remain on board until we reached 
l\Iontreal. The mechanics obtained instant emplo
rment, and the girh:: 
who were old enough to work, procured situations as 
cnrants in the city. 
Before night, onr numbers were greatly reduced. The old dragoon and 
his family, two Scotch fi(1rllers of the name of Duncan, a IIighlnnrler 
caUed Tam Grant and his wife and little son, and onr own }1art.y, were 
all that remained. of the scventy-two passengers that left the Port of 
Leith in the hri
 Annf'. In 
pite of the earncst entreaties of his young 
wife, the said Tam Grant, ,yIlo was the most nlcrcurial fellow in the 
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,vorld, would insist upon going on shore to see all the lions of the place. 
, Ah, Taln! Tam! ye will dee 0' the cholera,' cried the weeping l\Iaggic. 
, l\Iy heart willln'ak if ye dinna Lide wi' nle an' the bairnie.' r:!'an1 was 
deaf as Ai1sa Craig. RegnrcUess of tears and entreaties, he jumped into 
the boat, like a wilful man as he was, and my husband went with hhn, 
Fortunately for me, the latter returned safe to the vessel, in time to 
proceed with her to l\Iontreal, in tow of the noble steamer, British 
America; but Tan1, the volatile Tam was missing. During the reign of 
the cholera, what at another time would have appeared hut a trifling 
incident, was now invested with doubt and terror. The distress of the 
poor wife knew no bounds. I think I see her now, as I saw her then, 
sitting upon the floor of the deck, her head buried between her knees, 
rocking. l1Crsclf to and fro, and weeping in the utter abandonn1ent of her 
grief. ' He is dead! he is <lead! l\Iy dear, dear Tan1! 1'he pestilence 
has seized upon l
m; and I and the puir bairn are left alone in the 
strange lanel.' All attempts at consolation were useless; she obstinately 
refused to listen to prol)abilities, or to be comfo!ted. All through the 
night I heard her deep and bitter sobs, and the oft-repeated nmne of him 
that she had lost. 1'he sun was sinking over the plague-stricken city, 
gilding the changing woods and nlountain peaks with ruddy light; the 
river 111Ïrrored back the gorgeous sky, and nloved in billows of liquid 
gold; the very air seemed lighted up with heavenly fires, and sparkled 
with myrinfls of luminous particles, as I gazed my last upon that 
beautiful scene. The tow-line was now attached from our ship to the 
British Americ{(, and in company with two other vessels, we followed fast 
in her foaming wake. Day lingered on the horizon just long enough to 
enaLle nle to examine, 'with deep interest, the rocky heights of Ahraham, 
the scene of our immortal 'Y oIfe's victory and death; and when the 
twilight faded into night, the l1loon arose in solemn beauty, and cast 
mysterious gleall1S npon the strange stern landscape. The wide river, 
flowing rapidly between its rugged banks, rolled in inky blackness 
beneath the over-shadowing- crags; while the waves in mid-channel 
flashed along in dazzling light, rendered more intenRe hy the surrounding 
darkness. In this lunlinous track the huge steamer glided 111ajestically 
forward, flinging 
howers of red earth-stars from the funnel into the clear 
air, and looking like sonle fiery demon of the night enveloped in Fmoke 
and flame. The lofty groves of pine frowned down in hearse-like gloom 
upon the mighty river, and the deep stillness of the night, broken alone 
by its hoarsf' wailings, filled my mind with sad forebodings,-alas! too 
prophetic of the future. Keenly, for the first time, I felt that I was a 
stranger in a strange land; my heart yearned intensely for my absent 
home, IIonle! the word had ceased to helon
 to my present-it wm;, 
doomed to live for ever in the TClst; for what emigrant ever regarded the 
country of his exile as his home 
 To the land he has left, that name 
belongs for ever, and in no in
tance does he l)estow it upon another. 'I 
have got a letter from 11Ome!' , I have seen a friend fronl home!' 'I 
dreanlt last night that I was at home!' are expre
sion8 of every-day 
occurrence, to prove that the heart acknowledgeR no other home than 
the land of its birth. :Fron1 these sad reveries I was roused by the 
hoarse notes of the bag'l)ipe. 1'hat well-known sound brought every 
Scotchman upon deck, and set. every lhnb in Illotion on the decks of the 
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other vessels, Determined not to he outdone, our fiddlers took up the 
strain, and a lively contest ensued between the rival musicians, which 
continued during the greater part of the night. 'The shouts of noisy 
revelry ,vere in no way congenial to 1ny feelings. Nothing tends so 
n1uch to incr
ase our melancholy as merry music when the heart is sad; 
and I left the scene with eyes brimful of tears, and my mind painfully 
agitated by sorrowful recollections and vain regrets. 


IlL-OUR JOURNEY UP THE COUNTRY. 
OF :Thlontreal I can say hut litt.le, The cholera was at its height, and 
the fear of infection, which increased the nearer we approached its 
shores, cast a gloom over the scene, and prevented us from exploring- its 
infected streets. That t.he feelings of all on board very nearly resembled 
our own 1night be read in the anxions faces of both passengers and crew. 
Our captain, who had never before hinted that lw entertained any appre- 
hensions on the subject; now confided to us his conviction that he should 
never quit the city alive: 'This cursed cholera! Left it in Russia-found 
it on my return to Leith-1ueets me again in Canada. No escape the 
third time.' If the captain's prediction proyed true in his case, it "
as 
not so in ours. 'Ve left the cholera in England, we met it again in 
Scotland, anel, under the providence of God, we escaped its fatal visita- 
tion in Canada. Yet the fear and the drearl of it on that first day 
cau
ed me to throw many an anxious glance on my husband anrl my 
child. I had been very ill during the three weeks that our vessel ,vas 
becalmed upon the Banks of Newfounelland, ancl to this circunlstance I 
attribute my deliverance from the pestilence. I ,vas weak and nervous 
when the vessel arrived at Quebec, but the voyage up the St, IJawrence, 
the fresh air and beautiful scenery, were rapidly restoring me to health. 
l\Iontreal fr0111 the river ,veal'S a l)leasing aspect, but it lacks the 
grandeur, the stern FuLJinlity of Quebec, The fine mountain that forms 
the hackground to the city, the Island of 
t, Helens in front, and the 
junction of the St. IJawrence and the Ottawa-which I.un side by side, 
their respective boundaries only marked by a long ripple of white foam, 
and the darker blue tint of the former river,-collstitute the most 
remarkable features in the landscape. 
The town itself was, at that period, dirty and ill-paved; and the open- 
ing of an the Rewers, in order to purify the place and stop the ravages of 
the pestilence, rendered the l)ublic thoroughfares almost impassahle, and 
loaded the air with intolerable effluvia, more Jikcly to prmluce than stay 
the course of the plague, the violence of which had, in all probability, 
been increaserl by the
e 10ng-ne
Jected receptaclcs of uncleanliness, 
The diRmal stories tOlel us by the excise-otticer who came to inspect the 
unloading of the vessel, of the frightful ravages of the cholera, by no 
means increaserl onr desire to go on shore. 
, It will be a miracle if you escape,' he saicl. 'J{unrlreds of emigrants 
die daily; and if Rtephen Ayres had not providentially come among us, 
not a soul would have been alive at this moment in "1\1ontreal.' 
'And who is Stephen Ayres?' E1aid 1,-' God only knows,' was the 
grave reply. 'There was a man sent from heaven, and h':., name was 
John.' 'JJut I thought this lnan was called Stephen ?'-' Ay, so he calls 
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himself; Imt 'tis cerhtin that he is not of the earth. Flesh and blood 
eoulclnever do what he bas done,-the hand of God is in it. 13esides, no 
one knows who he is, or whence be comes, 'YIlen the cholera was at 
the worst, and the hearts of all men stood still with fear, and our doctors 
eould do nothing to stop its progress, this nlan, or angal, or saint, 
suddenly n1<1.(le his appearance in our streets. He canIe in great 
humilit.y, seated in an ox-cart, and drawn by two lean oxen and a rope 
harness. Only think of that! Such a Juan in an old ox-curt, drawn by 
'rope l,(u'ncss ! r:rhe thing itself was a l11iracle. He n1ade no parade about 
,,,hat he eould do, but only fixed up a plain pasteboard notice, informing 
the public that he possessed an infallible remedr for the cholera, and 
,,,ould engage to cnre all who sent for him.' 
'And was he successful ?-' Successful! It beah: all belief; and his 
remedy 80 simple! For some days we all took him for a quack, and 
,vould have no faith in him at all, although he performed some wonderful 
eures upon poor folks, who could not afford to send for the doctor, r:.ehe 
Indian villag'e was attacked by the disease, and he went out to theIn, and 
restored upwards of a hunched of the Indians to perfect health, They 
took the old lean oxen out of the cart, and drew him back to l\lontreal 
in triumph. This 'staùlished hinl at once, alld)n a few days' time he 
made a fortune. The very doctors sent for hiIn to cure then1; and it is 
to be hoped that in a few days he will bünish the cholera fronl the city.' 
'Do you know his fmuous remedy ?'-' Do I nut? Did he not cure me 
,\rIWll I was at the last gasp? "
hy, he nlakes no secret of it. It is all 
drawn ii'om the maple-tree. First he rubs the patient all oycr wit.h an 
ointment, nIade of hog's lard and nmple-sugar, and ashes fronl the maple- 
tree; and he f,'Ìyes him a hot dranght of maple-:-.ugar and ley, which 
throws him into a violent perspiration. In about an hour the cramp 
suùsides; he fall
 into a quiet sleep, and when he awakes he is perfectly 
restored to health.' Such were our first tidings of Stephen Ayres, thc 
eholera doctor, 'who is ul1iversaJIy beHeved to have effected some wonder- 
ful cures. 11c oùtained a wide celebrity throughout the colûny.* 
'rhe day of our arrival in the port of l\Iontreal 'was f;pent in packing 
and preparing for our long journey up the conntry. .At sunset., J went 
upon deck to enjoy the refreshing breeze that swept frolll the river. 
The cvening was delightful: thc white tentR of the soldiers on the 
Island of St.. Helem
 glittered in the bemns of the snn, and the bugle- 
eall, wafted over the waters, sounde(l so cheery and ill
pil'il1g, that it 
banished all fears of the cholera, and, with fear, the heavy gloonl that 
had clou(led nlY n1ind since we left Quebf'c. 1 could once DlOre hold 
sweet converse with nature, and enjoy the soft loveliness of the rich 
and harmonious scene. ..L
 loud cry from one of thc crcw Rtartled me; 
I turned to thc river, al1rt beheld a 111an struggling in the water a short 
distance from our yessel. lIe was a young sailor, who had fallen fronl 
the bowsprit of a ship near us. There is something terribly exciting 
in bcholding' a fellow-creature in imminent peril, without haying the 
power to help hinl. To witneEs his dea.th-struggle
,-to fc(.l in your 
'" A frienù of mine, ill this town, has an original portrait of this notablc empiric- 
this man scnt from heaven. The facc is rather handsome, but has a keen, design- 
ing expression, and is c,'idently that of an America
, from its complexion and 
features. 
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own person all the dreadful alternations of hope and fcar,-and, 
fhwlly, to f;ce him die, with scarcc1y an effort nU'
de for his preservation. 

rhis waR our caE'e. At the moment he fell into the water, a hoat with 
three men was within a few yards of the spot, and actually sailed over the 
Sl)ot where he sank. Cries oÎ 'SI1<1,1ne l' from the crowd collected l1þon 
the bank of the river, had no effect in rousin
 these people to attenlpt 
the rescue of a perishing fellow-creature. The boat lJassed on. 'The 
drowning man again rose to the surface, the convulsive lllotion of his 
hands and feet yisible above the water, but it was evident that the 
struggle ,vould be his last. 'Is it posf:1ible that they win let a human 
being perish, and so near the shore, when an oar held out would save his 
life?' was the agonising question at my heart, as I gazed, half-maddened 
by excitenlent, on the fearful spectacle. 1'11e eyes of a nlultitude were 
fixeel upon the 
ame object-but not a hand stirred, Everyone secnleel 
to expect fronl his fellow an effort which he was incapable of attempting 
1 self. At this nlOlTIent-splash !-a sailor plnng'ed into the water fronl 
the deck of a neighbouring vessel, and dived after the drowning Inan. 
A deep '1'hank God!' burst from my heart, I drew a freer breath as 
the brave fellow's head appeared above the water. He called to the 
men in the boat to throw him an oar, or the drnwning n1an would be 
the death of them both. Slowly they put back the boat,-the oar was 
banded! but it came too late! The sailor, whose nanle waR Cook, hael 
Leen ohliged to 
hake off the hold of the dying luan to 
ave his own life. 
He dived again to the bottom, and succeeded in bringing to shore the 
body of the unfortunate being he had vainly endeavoured to Hlccour. 
Rhortly after, he came on board our yessel, foamÜlg with pa
sion at 
the harharous indifference manifested by the men in the boat. 
'IIad thry given 111e the oar in time, I could have 
n.Yed him. I knew 
hhn well-he was an excellent fellow and a good seaman. He has ]eft a 
wife and three children in Liverpoo1. Poor Jane !-how can I tell her 
that I could not save her husband !' 
He wept bitterly, and it was impos
ihle for any of us to witness his 
emotion without joining in his grief. Fronl the mate I learned that 
this same young man had 
aved the lives of three women and a child 
when the boat was swanlped at Grosse Isle, in attempting to lanel the 
passengers from the liorsley rJill. Such aeb; of hel'oisITI are comnlon 
in the lower walks of life. Thus, the Imrest gems tue often encased 
in the rudest eruRt; and the finest feelings of the human heart are 
fostered in the chilling a.tInosphere of poverty. 
'Vhile this sad event occupied all our thoughts, and gave rise to many 
painful reflections, an exchunation of unqualified delight at once changed 
the CUITent of our thonp;hts, and fined 11S with Rurprise and pleasure. 
l\Iaggy Grant. had faintefl in the arnlS of her 11usba11(1. Yes, there was 
'l'am,-her dear, reckless Tmu, after all her tears and lamentations, 
l)ressin
 his yonng' wife to his heart, and calling her by a thonsand 
endearing pet names. JIe had met with some countrymen at (
uebec, 
had taken too much whi
ky on the joyfnl occmdon, amI lost his paRsage 
in the AnrH J , but had followed, a few hours Inter, in another stearn-boat; 
and he assured the now hapl)Y l\Iaggie, as he kissed tllC infant Tam, 
whom she held up to his admiring gaze, that he ne, 
r would Le 
guilty of the like again. Pel'lutps he kept his word; but I n111ch fear 
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that the first temptation would lnake the lively laddie forget his 
promise. 
Our luggage having been removed to t.he Cu
ton1-house, including our 
bedding, the captain collected all the ship's flags for our acc01nmodation, 
of which we formed a toleraùly con1fortable bed; and if our dreanls 
were of England, could it be otherwise, with her glorious flag wrappecl 
around us, and our heads resting upon the Lnion Jack? 
In the lnorning we were ob1iged to visit the city to make the necessary 
arrangements for our upward journey. The day was intensely hot. A 
bank of thunder-clouds lowered heavily about the mountain, and the 
close, dusty streets were 
ilent, and neady deserted. Here and thera 
n1ight be seen a group of anxious-looking, care-worn, sickly en1igrants, 
seated against a wall among their packages, and sadly run1inating upon 
their future prospects. rrhe sullen toll of the death-hell, the exposure 
of ready-n1ade coffins in the undertakers' windows, and the oft-recurring 
notice placarde<l on the walls, of funerals furnished at such and snch a 
place, at cheapest rate and shortest notice, painfully remindecl us, at 
eyery turning of the street, that. death was everywhere- perhaps Inrldng 
in our very path: we felt no desire to exan1ine the beauties of the place. 
'Vith this ominous feeling pervading onr nlinds, public buildings pos- 
sessed few attractions, and we determined to make our stay as short as 
possible, Compared with the infected city, our ship appeared an ark of 
safety, and we returned to it with joy ancl confidence, too soon to be 
destroyed, 'Ve had scarcely re-entered our cahin, when tidings were 
brought to us that the cholera had made its appearance: a brother of the 
captain had been attacked. It was advisable that we should leave the 
vessel immediately, before the intelligence could reach the health- 
officers. A few n1inutes sufficed to make the necessary preparations; 
and in less than half-an-hour we founel ourselves occupying' comfortable 
arartments in Goodenough's hotel, anrl our passage htken in the stage 
for tho following lnorning. The tr:uudtion was like a dream. 
rhe change 
from the close, rank ship, to large, airy, well-furnished rooms and clean 
attendants, was a luxury we should have enjoyed had not the dread of 
the choler:]" involved all things around us in gloonl and apprehension. 
Noone spoke upon the subject; and yet it was evident that it was 
uppermost in the thoughts of all. Several enligrants had died of the 
terrible disorder during the week, beneath the very roof that sheltered 
us, anrl its ravages we 'were told, had extended up the country as far as 
Kingston; 80 that it was still to be the phantOll1 of our conling journey, 
if we were fortun:1te enoug"h to escape fron1 its head-quarters. 
At six o'clock the following lllorning, we took our places in the coach 
for I..achine, and our fears of the phlgue greatly diminished as we left 
the !:.'pires of 
Iontreal in the distance. The journey from l\Iontreal 
"restward has been so well described by 111any giftecl pens, that I shall say 
little about it. rrhe banks of the St. Lawrence are picturesque and 
beautiful, particularly in those spots where there is a good view of the 
An1erican side. The neat farnl-houses looked to n1e, whose eyes had 
been so long accustomcíl to the watelT waste, homes of beauty a11f1 
happiness; and the splendid orchard
, the trees at that season of the 
year being loaded with ripening fruit of all hues, were refreshing ane1 
delicious. l\Iy partiality for the apples was regarded by a fellow- 
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traveller with a species of horror. ,rrouch then1 not, if you ,alue your 
life.' Every draug'ht of fresh air and water inspired me with renewed 
health and spirits, and I disregardecl the well-n1eant ad'\Ïce: the gentle- 
man who gave it had just recovered from the terrible disease. lIe was 
a middle-aged m,an, a farn1er from the L"pper Proyince, Canadian born. 
He had visited l\Iontreal on business for the first time, "Yell, sir,' he 
said, in answer to some questions put to him by IUY husband respecting 
the disease, , I can tell you what it is; a n1an sn1itten with the cholera 
stares death right in the face; and the torment he is suffering is so 
great that he would gladly die to get rid of it.' 
, You were fortunate, C-, to escape,' said a backwood settler, 
,,,ho occupied the opposite seat; 'many a younger man has died of it.' 
, Ay; but I believe I never should have taken it had it not been for 
some things they gaye n1e for supper at the hotel; oysters, they called 
them, oysters; they were alive! I was once persuaded by a friend to 
eat them, and I liked the}n well enough at the tinle, But I declare to 
you that I felt thml1 crawling over one another in 111Y stomach all night. 
The next Inorning I was seized with the cholera.' 
'Did you swallow them wl101e, C -?' said the former spokesnlan, 
who seemed highly tickled by the evil doings of the oystel's. 
, To be sure. I tell you, the creatures are alive. You put them on 
your tongue, and I'l] be bonnd you'll be glad to let them slip down as 
fast as you can.' 'No wonder you had the cholera,' 8aid the backwoods- 
man, 'you deserved it for your barbarity. If I had a good plate of 
oysters here, I'd teach you the way to eat thenl.' 
Our journey during' the first day was performed partly by coach, partly 
by steam. It was nine o'clock in the evening when 'we landed at 
Cornwall, and took coach for Prescott. The count.ry through which we 
passed appeared beautiful in the clear light of the moon; but the air 
was cold, and slightly sharpened l)y frost. This seemed strange to me in 
the early part of Septen1ber, hut it is very comn10n in Canada. :Kine 
passengers were closely packed into our narrow vehide, but the sides 
being of canvas, and the open space allowed for windows unglazed, I 
slIivered with cold, which amounted to a state of suffering when the 
day broke, and we approached the little village of l\Iablda. It was un- 
animously voted by aU hands that we should stop and breakfast at a 
Rlllall inn by the road-side, and wanll oursC'lves before proceeding to 
Prescott. The people in the tavern were not stirrin b , and it was sonle 
time before an old white-headed n1an uncJosed the door, and showed us 
into a room, redolent wii h fumes of tobacco, and darkened by paper 
blinds. I asked him if he would anow nle to take 1l1V infant into a room 
with a fire. ' I guess it waR a pretty considerable coid night for the like 
of her,' 8aid he. 'Come, 1'11 show you to t.he kitchen; there's always a 
fire there,' I cheerfully followed, accompanied by our servant. 
Our entrance was unexpecterl, and by no means agreeable to the 
persons we foulHl there. A half-clothed, red-haired Irish servant "as 
upon her knees, kindlitl
 up the fire; and a long, thin woman, with a 
sharp face, and an eye like a black snake, was just emerging fron1 a bed 
in the corner. 'Ye soon discovered this apparition to be the mistress of 
the house. 'The people can't come in here!' she screan1ed in a shrill 
voice, darting daggers at the poor old n1an. 
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G Sure there's a baby, and the two women critters are perished with 
cold,' pleaded the good old luan. '''7hat's that to me? They 
]Hlve no business in mJ' kitchen.' , N ow, 
\lmira, do hold on. It's the 
coach lws stopped to breakfast with us; and you know we don't often 
get the chance.' 
All this time the fair Almira was dressing as fast as she could, and 
eyeing her ull"welcome female guests as we stood shivering over the fire. 
, Breakfast!' she nulttered, 'what can we give them to eat? They 
pass our door a thousand times without anyone alighting; ann now, 
,vhen we are out of everything, they nUlst stop anll order breakfast at 
such an unreasonable hour. 110w lllâny are there of you?' turning 
fiercely to lne.-' Kine,' I answered, laconically, continuing to chafe the 
cold hands and feet of the child. 'Nine! That bit of beef will he 
nothing, cut into steaks for nine. "\Vhat's to be done, Joe?' (to the old 
man, )-' Eggs and ham, sumnlat of that dried venison, and pumpkin 
pic,' responded the aÙle-cle-cwnp, thoughtfullr. 'I don't know of any 
other fixings.'-' Bestir yourself, then, and layout the table, for the 
coach can't stay long;,' cried the yirag'o, seizing' a fryinp;-pan frorll the 
,van, and preparing it for the }.eception of the eggs and ham. ' I nlust 
have the fire to nlyself, People can't come crowding here, when I have 
to fix breakfast for nine; particularly when there is a gooù room 
elsewhere provided for their accolllmodation.' I took the hint., and re- 
treated to the parlour, where I found the rest of the passengers walking 
to and fro, and impatiently awaitin2: the advent of the bre
kfast.. 
To do Almira jUBt
ce, she prepared from her sca.nty lnaterials a very 
substantial brealdi.tst in an incredibly Ehort time, for which she charged 
us a quarter of a dollar per head. At Prescott we embarked on board a 
fine new steam-boat, JVilliarn IV., crowded with Irish emigrants, 
proceerling to Cobourg and Toronto. 
'Yhile pacing. the deck, nlY husband was greatly strurk by the appear- 
ance of a nlidclle-aged man and his wife, who F:at apart fro1l1 the rest, 
and seell1ecl struggling with intense grief, which, in spite of all their 
efforts at concealment., was strongly impressed upon their features, 
SOll1e time PJfter, I fell into cOllvers:ation with the WOlnan, from WhOlll I 
learned their little history. The husband was factor to a Scotch gentle- 
Dlan, of large landed property, who Imd.employed him t.o visit Canada, 
and rerort the capabilities of the country, prior to his investing a large 
'Sum of money ill wild lands. 
rhe expenses of their voyage had been 
paid, anrl everything up to that I1l0rning had prospered ",ith thenl. 

rhey had been blcs
cd with a speedy pa
sagf', and were greatly pleased 
,vith the country a
ld the people; hut of what ::p,rail wns all this? Their 
only son, a fine lad of fourteen, had diea that day of the cholera, and all 
their hopes for the future were hurie(l in his grave. j<"or his sake the
T 
had sought a home in this far land; and here, at the very onset of their 
new career, the fell diseaRe had taken him from them for ever,-here, 
where, in such a crowd, tho. poor heartbrokcn lnother could not CVen 
indu1ge her natural grief! 
, ..Ah, for a plnce where I might greet!' she said; 'it ,yould relieve the 
burning weight at my heart. nut with sac lîlOny strange eyes glowering 
upon me, I taIr' shaIlle to myseI' to greet !' 
'Ah, Jeanie, my puil' woman,' said the hnsùand, grasping her hand, 
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'ye maun bear up; 't.is God's will; an sinfn' Cl'eatures like us maunn. 
repine. But 011, Inadalll,' turning to nle, 'we have sail' hearts the day!' 
Poor bereaved creaturcs, how deeply I commiserated their grief,- 
how I respected the poor fat1Ier, in the stern efforts he made to conceal 
frOIn indifferent spectators the anguish that weighed UIJon his nlind! 
Tears are the best balm that can be appJiec1 to the anguish of the heart. 
Religion teaches n1an to bear his sorrows with becoming fortitude, lnlt 
tears contribute lal'gcly both to soften and to heal the wounds frOln 
whence they flow. At Brockville we took in a party of ladies, which 
sonlewhat relieved the monotony of the cabin, and I was amnsed by 
listening to their lively prattle, and the litHe gossip with which they 
strove to wile away the teflÍlnn of the voyage. The day was too stOl'my 
to go upon deck,-thunder ancllightning, accompanied with torrents of 
rain. Amid the confusion of the elements, I tried to get a peep at the 
IJake of the Thousand Isles; but the driving stornl hlended all objects 
into one, and I returned wet and disappointed to my berth, 'Ye 
passed IGngston at midnight., and lost all our lady pa
F=engers but two. 
The gale continued until daybreak, and noise and confw
ioll prevë:\.iled all 
night, which were greatly increased by the uproarious conduct of a wilcl 
Irish emigrant, who thought fit. to make his bed upon the mat beforc the 
caùin door. lIe sang, he shouted, and harangued his countrymen on the 
political state of the .Emerald Islo, in a style which was loud if not 
eloquent, Sleep was impossible, whilst llis 
 stentorian lungs con- 
tinued to pour forth torrents of unmeaning sound. 
Our Dutch Rtewardess was highly enraged. His conduct, she said, 
'was perfectly ondacent.' She opened the door, and bestowing' upon 
him several kicks, bade hÏ1n get away 'out of that,' or she would 
complain to the captain. 
In answer to this remonstrance, he caught her by the foot, and pulIed 
her down. Then waving the tattered remains of hiR straw hat in the 
air, he shouted with 
 an air of trilunph, 'Git out wid you, you ould 
witch! Shure the ladies, the purty darlints, never sent you wid that 
" ugly message to rat.," -\vho loves them 80 intirely that he manes to kape 
watch over them, through the ùles
ed night.' Then Inaking l1R a 
ludicrous bow, he continued, 'Ladies, I'm at 
rer sarviee; I only wish I 
could get a dispensation f1'0111 the I)ope, and I'd marry J
eas all,' The 
stewardess boHed the door, and the mad fcllo,v kept up f.uch a racket 
that we an wished hinl at the bottOln of the Ontario. 
The following day was wet and gloonlY. The storm had protracted 
the length of our voyage for several hours, and it was midnight when we 
landed at Cobourg. 


IV.-TO
I 'VILSO:8'S EMIGRATION. 
, Of aU oùd fellows, this fellow was the oùdest. I have seen many strange fish 
in my days, but I never met with his equal.' 
ABOUT a month previous to our enlig;ra.tion to Canada, my husband f:aid 
to me, 'You need not expect nle h01ne to dinner to-day; I am gojng 
with my frien<l 'Yilson to Y -- to hear )Ir. C led ure upon 
cmigration to Canada.. }Ie has just rehuned f1'0111 the Korth _\merican 
provil1ccs, and his lectures arc atteuded by vast numbers of l)CrSOllS who 
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are anxious to obtain information on the subject. I got a note from your 
friend B this nlorning, begging 1l1e to come over and listen to his 
pahtver; and as "
i1son thinks of emigrating in the Sl)l'iug, he will be 
my walking companion.' --' T01l1 'Yilson going to Canada!' said I, as the 
door closed on )ny better-half. "Yhat a backwoodsman he will 111ake! 
''''hat a 10Rs to the single ladies of S ! ''''"hat will they do without 
him at their balls and pic-nics?' 
One of my sisters, who was writ.ing at a table near me, was hig'hly 
an1used at this unexpected announcement. She fell back in her chair 
and indulged in a long and hearty laugh. I an1 certain that nlost of my 
readers would have joined in her laugh had they known the object which 
provoked her 111irth. ' Poor TOln is such a dreamer,' said my sister, , it 
would be an act of charity in 1\loodie to persuade him from undertaking 
such a wild-goo::;e chase; only that I fancy nlY g'ood brother is p08sesRed 
with the same mania,'-' Nay, God forbid!' said I, 'I hope this 
1\11'. , with the unpronounceable name, win diRgm;;t them with his 
eloquence; for B writes 111e word, in his droU way, that he is a 
coarse, vulgar fellow, and lacks the dignity of a bear. Oh! I am certain 
they will return quite sickened with the Canadian project.' Thus I laid 
the flattering unction to nlY soul, little dreaJuillg' that I and mine should 
share in the strange adventures of this oddest of all odd creatures. 
It lllight be lll$ìdc a subject of curious inquiry to those who delight in 
human absurdities, if ever there were a character drawn in works of 
fiction so extravagantly ridiculous as some which daily experience pre- 
sents to our view. 'Ye have encountered people in the broad thorough- 
fares of life more eccentric than ever we read of in books; people, who, 
if all their foolish sayings and doings were duly recorded, would vie 
with the drollest creations of IIood, or George Colman, and put to 
shame the flights of Baron l\Iunchausen. Not that Tom 'Yilson was 
a romancer; oh, no! lIe was the very prose of prose, a man in a n1ist, 
who seemed afraid of moving about for fear of knocking his head against 
a tree, and finding a halter suspended to its branches-a Ulan as helpless 
and as indolent as a ùaby. 
1\11'. Thomas, or TOln 'Yi1son, as he was familiarly caned by all his 
friendR and acquaintanees, was the son of a gentleman, who once pos- 
sessed a large landed vroperty in the neighlJonrhood ; but an extravagant 
and profligate expendi1ure of the income which he tderíved frOlll a fine 
estate which had descended from father to son through many generations, 
had greatlY reduced the circul1lstances of the eldel' "ïlson. Still, ]1is 
fanlily held a certain rank and standing in their native county, of which 
his evil courses, bad as they were, could not whony deprive them. The 
young }JE'ople-and a very large family they nlade of sons and daughters, 
twelve in number-were ohjects of interest and conllniF;era.tion to all who 
knew them, while the worthless father was justly held in contempt and 
detestation, Our hero was the youngest of the f;ix sons; and from his 
childhood he was fanlous for his nothing-to-doishness. He was too 
indolent to engage heart and soul in the manly sports of his con1rades; 
and he never thought it neceR!'=ary to commence learning' his lessons 
until the school had Leen in an hour. As he grew up to man's estate, he 
might he seen dawdling about in a black frock-coat, jean trousers, and 
white kid gloyes, making laz
T bows to the pretty girls of his acquaintance; 
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or dressed in a green shooting-jacket, with a gun across his shoulder, 
sauntering down the wooded lanes, with a brown spaniel dodging at his 
heels, and looking as sleepy and indolent as his master. 
The slowness of all Tom's n10vements was strangely cont.rasted with 
his s1ight, elegant., and symn1etrical figure; that looked as if it only 
awaited the will of the owner to be the most active piece of human 
Jl1achinery that ever responded to the impulses of youth and health. 
Rut then, his face! '''hat pencil could faithfully delineate features at 
 
once su comical and lugubrious-features that one mornent expressed the 
most solemn seriousness, and the next, the 1110st gTotesque and absurd 
abandonmcnt to mirth? In hinl, all extren1es appeared to n1eot; the 
man was a contradiction to hÏ1nself. ' Tom was a person of few word
, 
and so intensely lazy that it required a strong' effort of win to enable hin1 
to answer the questions of inquiring friends; and when at length aroused 
to exercise his colloquial POWel'S, he performed the task in so original 
a manner that it never failed to upset the gravity of the interrogator. 
'Yhen he raised his large, prominent, leaden-coloured eyes frOll1 the 
ground, and looked the inquirer steadily in the face, the effect was 
irresistible; the laugh would come,-do your best to resist it. 
Poor Tom took this n1isl imed merriment in very good part, genera]]y 
answering with a ghastly contortion which he Ineant for a smile, or, if 
he did trouble himself to find words, with, "VeIl, that.'s funny I 'V hat 
111a1\:es you laugh? At Ine, I suppose? I don't wonder at it; I often 
laugh at InyseIf.' Tonl would have been a treasure to an undertaker. 
lIe ,vould have been celebrated as a lIlute; he looked as if he had been 
born in a. shroud, and rocked in a coffin. The gravity 'with which he 
could answer ü ridicu]ous or impertinent question con1pletely disarmed 
and turned the shafts of malice back upon his opponent. If TOln was 
himself an object of ridicule to nlany, he had a way of quietly ridicu1ing 
others that Lade defiance to aJl competition. lIe could quiz with a 
smile, and put down insolence with an incredulous stare. A grave wink 
from those drcaIuy eyes would destroy the veracity of a travelled dandy 
for ever. Tom was not without u
e in his day and generation: queer 
and awkward as he ,vas, he was the soul of truth and honour. You 
Inight suspect his sanity-a matter always doubtful-but his honesty of 
heart and purpose, never. 'Yhen you met Tom in t.he streets, he was 
dressed with such neatness and care (to be sure it took hÏln half the day 
to make his toilet), that it led many persons to imagine that this very ugly 
young n1an considered himself an Adonis; and I n1ust confess that I rather 
inclined to this opinion. He ülways paced the public streets with a 
slow, deliberate tread, and with his eyes fixed intently on the ground- 
like a n1an who had lost his ideas, and was diligently emp]oyetl in search- 
ing for them. I chanced to lneet him one day in this dreamy Inood. 
'How do YOli do, Mr. 'Yilson?' lIe stared at me for several Ininutes, 
as if doubtful of n1Y presence or identity,-' 'Yhat was that you said?' 
I repeated the question; and he answered, with one of his incr('(lulous 
smiles,-' '\Yas it to lne you spoke? Oh, I am quite well, or I should 
not be walking here. Ry the way, did you see m)T dog ?'-' How should 
I know your dog-?'-' They say he resemLles me, He's a queer dog, too; 
but I never could find out the likeness. Good night I' 
This was at noonday; but TOllI had a habit of taking light for dark- 
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ness, and darkness for light, in all he did 01' said. lIe must ha.ve had 
different eyes and cars, and a different way of seoing, hearing, and C0111- 
prehending, than is possessed by the generality of his fìpecies; and to 
such a length did he carry this abstradion of soul and sense, t.hat he 
would often leave you abruptly in the middle of a sentence; and if you 
cha.nced to lneet him 80n1e weeks after, he would resume the con- 
versation with the yery word at which he had cut short the thread of 
your discourse. .i\. lady once told him in jest tha.t her youngest brother, 
a ìaè. of twelve years old, had called his donkey Braluun, in honour of 
the great singer of that name. TOln nutde no answer, but started 
abrubtly a way. Three Inùnths after, she happened to encounter hhu on 
the same spot, when he accosted her, without any previous salutation 1 
'You were telling 1110 ahout a donkey, 1\Iiss -, a donkey of 'SOUl" 
brother's-Bl'ahaIl1, I think you called him-yes, TIrahall1; a strange 
name for au ass! I wonder what the great 1\11', Brahanl would say to 
that. IIa, Ita, ha !'-' Your nlemory n1ust be excellent, 1\11', '\Yil
on, to 
enable JOU to reIneIuber snch a trifling circumstance all this time.'- 
'Trifling', do you call it? '\Vhy, I have thought of nothing else ever 
Rince, ' 
FrOll1 traits such as these my readers will be tempted t.o imagine hilll 
brother to the animal who had dwelt so long in his thoughts; hut there 
were times when he surmounted this strange aùsence of Inincl, and coulLl 
talk and act as sensibly as other folks. On the death of his father, he 
enligrated to New South \Vnles, where he contrived to doze away seven 
years of his valueless existence, suffering his convict servants to rob hiIn 
of everything, and finally to burn his dwelling. He returned to his 
native village, dressed as an Italian n1cndicant, with a nlOnkey perched 
upon his shoulder, and lJlaying airs of his own composition upon a 
hurdy-'gurdy. In this disguise he sought the dwelling of nn old bachelor 
uncle, and solieited his charity. But who that had once seen our friend 
Tom coulll ever forget him? Nature had no counterpart of one who in 
lnind and fornl was alike original. The g'ood-natured old soldier, at a 
glance, discovereù his hopefuillevhew, received hiIll into his house with 
kindness, and had afforded him an asylum ever since. 
One little anecdote of him at this period will illustrate the quiet love 
of misühief with which he was imbued. Travelling from '\Y -- to 
London in the stage-coach (railwaJ's were not invented in those daYR), 
he entereù into conversation with an intelligent farmer who sat next 
hin1; New South '\Yales, and his residence in that colony, forming the 
leading topic. .A dissenting luinister who happened to be his vis-à-
'i.

 
and who had minoyed hÜn by making' several impertinent remarks, 
suddenly a8kcd him, with a sneer, how many years he had been there. 
'Seven,' returned TolU, in a solemn tone, without deigning a glance at 
his' cOlnpanion,-' I thought so.' responded the other, thrusting his hands 
into his ùreeches pocket. 'And pray, sir, what were you sent there- 
for ?'-' Stealing pigs,' returned the incorrigible 
rom, ,,'ith the gravity of 
a jurlge, The ,,,"ords were scarcely pronounced when the questioner 
called the coachman to stop, preferring a ride outside in the rain to a 
seat within with a thief. 
r01n greatly enjoyed the hoax, 'which he uSCfI 
to tell with the merriest of aU grave faee8. TIesides being' 3 devoted 
admirer of the fair sex, and alwaJ"s imagining himself in love with some 
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unattainable beaut.y, he had a passionate craze for nlusic, and p]ayed 
upon the violin ane1 flute with considerable taste anLI execution. The 
sound of a favourite melody operated upon the breathing automaton 
like magic, his frozen faculties experienced a sudden thaw, and the 
stream of life leaped and gamholled for a while with uncontrollable 
vivacït.Jr. lie laughed, danced, sang, and n1ade love in a breath, com- 
Jnitting a thousa.nd mad vagaries to make you acquainted with his 
existence. 
Iy husband had a remarkably sweet-toned flute, and this 
flute Tom regarded with a species of idolatry, 
'I break the Tenth Commanehncnt., 1\Ioodie, whenever I Ileal' )"'ou play 
upon that flute. 
rake care of J.our black wife' (a name he had 
bestowed upon the coveted treasure), 'or I shall certainly run off with 
her,' -' I am half afrairl of you, Tom. I am sure if I ,vere to die, ana 
leave you my black wife as a legacy, you would be too much oveljoyecl 
to lament my death.' 
Such was the strange, helpless, whin1sieal being who now conten1plated 
an emigration to Canada. How he succeeded in the speculation the- 
f;cquel will show. It was late in the evening before n1Y husband and his 
friend rron1 'Yilson returned fron1 Y--. I had provided a hot supper 
and a cup of coffee after their long walk, and they did ample jm;;tice to 
my care. rrom was in unusually high spirits, and alJpeared wholly bent 
upon his Canadian expedition. 
'
Ir. C- must have been very eloquent, 1\11', 'Yilson,' said I, 'to 
engage your attention for so many hours.'-' Perhaps he was,' returned 

rom, after a pause of some minutes, during which he seemed to be 
groping for words in the salt-ceHar, having deliberately turned out its 
contents upon the table-cloth. ' 'Ve were hungry after our long walk, 
anel he gave us an excellent dinner.'-' Rut that had nothing to do with 
the substance of his lecture.'-' It was the substance, after all,' said 
l\Ioodie, laughing; 'anrl his audience seemed to tllÌnk so, by the atten- 
tion they paid to it during the discussion. But, come, 'ViJson, give my 
wife some account of the intellectual part of the entertainn1ent.'- 
"Yhat! 1-1-1-1 give an account of the lecture? 'Yhy, Iny dear 
fellow, I never listened to one word of it !'-' I thought you went to 
Y -- on purpose to obtain information on the subject of emigration 
to Canada ?'-' "Tell, and so I did; but when the fello,v pulled out his 
pamphlet, and said that it contained the substance of his lecture, and 
would only cost a shilling, I thought that it was bette:r to secnre the 
substance than endeavour to catch the shadow-so I bought the book, 
and spare(l myself the pain of listening' to the oratory of the writer. 
2\[rs. l\Ioodie! he had a shocking delivery, a drawling, ,.ulgar voice; and 
he spoke with such a nasal twang that I could not bear to look at him, 
or li
ten to him. lIe made such grammatical blunders, that Iny sieles 
ached with laughing at him. 011, I wish you could have seen the 
wretch! But here is the document, written in the same style in which 
it was spoken. Read it; you have a rich treat in store.' 
I took the pamphlet, not a Httle amused at his description of 1\Ir. 
C-, for whom I felt an uncharitable dislike. 
'.And how did you contrive to entertain yourself, l\fr. 'YiIson, during 
l]is long address?' -' By thinking how many fools were collected to- 
gether) to listen to one greater than the rest. TIy the W<lJ"', },f "odic; did 
c 
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you notice Farn1er Flitch ?'-' No; where did he sit?'-' At the foot of 
the table. You must have seen him, he was too big to be overlooked. 
''''hat a delig'htful squint he had! "That a ridiculous Hkeness there was 
between hin1 and the roast pig he was carving! I was wondering all 
dinner-time how that nlan contrived to cut up that pig; for one eye was 
fh,ed upon the ceiling, and the other leering very affectionately at nle. 
It was very droll; was it not? ' And what clo you intend doing with 
yourself when you arrive in Canada?' said I.-
 Find out some large 
hollow tree, and live like Bruin in the winter Ly sucking my paws. In 
the sunlnler there will be plenty of mast and acorn
 to satisfy the wants 
of an abstemious fellow.' 'nut, joking apart, Iny dear fellow,' said my 
husband, anxious to induce him to abandon a scheme 80 hopeless, 'do 
you think that you are at aU qualified for a life of toil and hardship?' 
'Are YOlt?' returned Tom, raising his large, bushy, black eyebrows to 
the top of his forehead, and fixing his leaden eyes stedfast ly upon his 
interrogator, with an air of such absurd gTavity that we burst into a 
hearty laugh. 'Now wbat do you laugh for ( I am sure I asked you a 
very serious question.'-' But your 111ethod of putting it is so unusual that 
you must excuse us for laughing.' 'I don't want )TOU to weep,' said 
Tom; 'but as to our qualifications, l\J oodie, I think them pretty equal. 
I know you think otherwise, but I will explain. Let me see; what was 
I going to say (-ah, I have it! You go with the intention of clearing 
land, and working- for yourself, and doing a great deal. I have tried 
that before in New South 'Yales, and I know that it won't answer. 
GentleInen can
t work like labourers, and if they could, they won't: it 
is not in them, and that you will find out. You expect, by going to 
Canada, to make your fortune, or at least secure a comfortahle inde- 
pendence. I anticipate no snch results; yet I Inean to go, partly out of 
a whim, partly to satis(y my curiosity whether it is a better country than 
New South Wales; and lastly, in the hope of bettering r
y condition in 
a small way, which at present is so bad that it can scarcely be worse. I 
mean to purchase a farm with the three hundred pounds I received last 
,veek from the sale of my father's property; anel if the Canadian soil 
yields only half what 1\11'. C-- says it does, I need not starve. But the 
refined habits in which you have been brought up, and your unfortunate 
literary propensities-(I say unfortunate because you will seldOll1 meet 
people in a colony who can or will sympathise with you in these 
pnrsuits)-they will nlake you an object of mistrust and envy to those 
who cannot appreciate them, and will be n. source of constant morti- 
fication and disappointment to yourself. Thank God! I have no literary 
propensities; but in spite of the latter advantage, in all prohability I 
shall nlake no exertion at all; so that YOUl' enerp:y, damped by disgust 
and disappointnlent, and my laziness, win end in the same thinp.', and we 
shall both return like had pennies to our native shores. But, a
 I have 
neither wife nor child to involve in my failure, I think, without luuch 
self-flattery, that my prospects are better than yours,' 
This was the lonç;est speech I ever heard Tom utter; anò, evidently 
astonished at himself, he sprang abruptly from the table, overset a cup 
of coffee into n1Y lap, and wishing us good day (it was eleven o'clock at 
night). he ran out of the house. There was more truth in '001' Tom's 
words than at that moment we were willing to allow; for youth and 
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hope were on our side in those days, and we were most ready to believe 
the suggestions of the latter. l\Iy husband fina]]y deternlined to emigrate 
to Cana.da, and in the h 1 .1rryand bustle of a sudden preparation to depart, 
Tom and his affairs for awhile were forgotten, 
How dark and heavily did that fi"ightful anticipation weigh upon IllY 
heart! As the time for our departure drew near, the thought of leaving 
my friends and native land became so intensely painful that it haunted 
me even in 8leep, I seldonl awoke without finding my piHow wet with 
tears. rhe glory of l\Iay was upon the earth-of an English May. The 
woods were bursting into leaf, the Ineadows and hedge-rows were flushed 
with flowers, and every grove and copsewood echoed to the warblings of 
birds and the humming of bees. To leave England at all was.dreadful- 
to leave her at such a season was doubly so. -I went to take a last look 
at the old Hall, the beloved home of IllY childhood and youth; to wander 
ûnce more beneath the shade of its venerable oaks-to l'est once more 
upon the velvet sward that carpeted their roots. It was while reposing 
beneath those noble trees that I had first indulged in those delicious 
dreams which are a foretaste of the enjoyments of the spirit-land. In 
then1 the soul breathes forth its aspirations in a language unknown to 
common minds; and that langllage is Pm-try. IIere regular1y, from year 
to year, I had renewed my friendship with the first primroses and violets, ' 
and listened with the untiring ear of love to the spring roundelay of the 
blackbird, whistled from among his bower of 
Iay blossoms. Here I had 
discoursed sweet words to the tinkling brook, and learned from the 
Illelody of waters the music of natura.l sounds. In these beloved solitudes 
all the holy emotions which stir the hUllmn heart in its depths harl been 
freely poured forth, and founel a response in the harmonious voice of 
Nature, bearing aloft the choral song of earth to the throne of the Creator. 
How hard it was to tear nlyseU from scenes endeared to me by the 
n10st beautiful and sorrowful recollections, let those ",vho have loved and 
suffered as I did, say, flowever the world had frowned upon me, Nature, 
arrayed in her green Joveline
8, had ever smiled upon me like an indulgent 
Illother, holding out her loving al'ms to enfold to her bosom her erring 
but devoted child. Dear, dear England! why was I forced by a stern 
necessity to leave you? 'Vhat heinous crime had I committed that I, 
who adored you, should be torn ii"om your 
acred bosom, to pine out my 
joyless existence in a foreign clime? Oh, that I might be permitted to 
return and die upon your wave-encircled shores, and rest my weary head 
and heart beneath your daisy-covered sod at last! Ah, these are vain 
outbursts of feeling"-melancholy relapses of the spring home-sickness! 
Canada! thou art a noble, free, and risin
 country-the great fostering 
nlOther of the orphans of civilisation. The offspring of Britain, thou 
must he great. and I will and do love thee, land of my 
doption, and of 
my chilrlren's birth; and, oh, dearer still to a mother's heart-land of 
thcir graves! 


'Yhilst talking' over our coming separation with my sister C-, we 
observcd Tom \\ïlsun walking; slowly up the path that led to the house. 
lIe waR dre
sed in a new shootin
-jacket, with his gun lying' carelessly 
acrof'
 hi
 Rhonlder, and an ugly pointer dog following at a littl(-
 distance. 
, \Ven, 1\lrs. l\looùie, I am off,' sa.id Tom, shaking hands with my sister 
c 2 
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instead of me. 'I suppose I shaH sec 
roodie in London. "'\Vhat do YO'll 
think of my dog?' patting him affectionately. 
'I think him an ugly beast,'''said C-. ' Do yon mean to take hinl 
wit.h you 7'-' An ugly beast !-Duchess a beast? 'Yhy she is a perfect 
beauty!-Beauty and the beast! IIa, 118, ha! I gave two guineas for 
hpr last night,' (I thought of the old adage.) '1\lrs. 
loodie, your 
sister is no judp;e of a dog.' -' Yery likely,' returned C--, laughing. 
, And you go to town to-night, 1\11'. 'Yilson? I thought as you came up 
to the house that you were equipped for shooting.'-' To be sure; thelO 
is capital shooting in Canada.' 
'So I have heard-plenty of bears and wolves; J suppose you take out 
your dog apd gun in anticipat.ion ?' -' True,' said Tom. 
'But you surely are not going to take that dog with you 7'-' Indeed 
I am. She is a most valuable brute. 
rhe very best venture I could 
take. 1\Iy brother Charles has engaged our passage in the same vesse1.' 
'It would be a pity to part you,' said J, '1\Iay you prove as lucky ft 
pair as \Yhittington and his cat.'-' 'Yhittington! 'Yhittington!' f:aid 
Tom, staring at my sister, and beginning to dream, which he invariaLly 
did in the company of women. ' 'Yho was the gentleman 7' 
, A very old friend of mine, one wh01TI I haye known since I was a very 
little girl,' said Iny sister; 'but J have not time to tell JYou more about 
him no,v. If you go to St, Paul's Churchyard, and inquire for Sir 
Richard \Yhittington and his cat., you will get his history for a mere trifle.' 
'Do not mind her, 
lr. 'Yilson, she is quizzing you,' quoth I; 'J wish 
you a safe voyage across the Atlantic; I wish I could add a happy 
meeting with your friends. TInt where slmll we find friends in a strange 
land 7'-' All in good tinle,' f"aid Tonl. 'I hope to have the pleasure of 
meeting you in the backwoods of Canada before three n10nths are over. 
'Vhat adventures we shall have to tell onc another! It will bc capital. 
Good-bye.' 


f C Tom has sailed,' said Captain Charles 'Yilson, stepping into nlY 1ittIo 
l)arlour a few days 
fter his eccentric brother's last visit. 'I saw hinl 
and Duchess safe on board. Odd as he is, I parted with hill1 with a full 
heart; I felt as if we never should meet again. Poor TonI! IlC is tIlû 
only brot.her left nle now that I can love. Robert and I neve
' agreed 
very well, and there is little chanco of our lueeting in this world, He is 
married, and settled down for life in New South 'Vales; and the rest, 
J obn, Richard, George, are all gone-all l' 
, 'Vas T01n in good spirits when you parted 7'-' Yes. He is a perfect 
contradiction. He alwa
ys laughs and cries in the wrong place. 'Charle8,
 
he said, with a loud laugh, 'tell the girls to get SOI11e new mu
ic against. 
I return: anel, hark ye! if I never come back, Ilea vc them nlY l{angaroo 
"'tVaItz as a legacy." , 
'\Vhat a strange creature 1'-' Strange, indeed; you don't know I18lf 
his oddities. He has very little money to take out with him, but he 
actually paid for two berths in t.he $hip, that he might not chanco to 
bave a person who snored sleep near him. Thirty pounds tbrown away 
npon the mere chance of a snol'ing companion! "I3e
ideR, Charles," 
quoth he, "I cannot endure to share nlY little cabin with others; tlley 
will use my towels, anel combs, and brushes, like that confounded rat,cal 
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who slept in the smne berth with Ine coming froln New South "\Vales, 
,vIlo had the impudence to clean his teeth with my tooth-brush. 11ere 
I shan be an alone, happy and comfortable as a prince, and Duchess 
shall sleep in the after-berth, and be nlY queen." And so we parted,' 
continued Captain Charles. ' l\Iay God take care of him, for he never 
could take care of himself.' 'That puts me in mind of the reason ho 
gave for not going with us. lIe was afraid that nlY baby would keep - 
hiln awake of a night. He hates children, and says that he never will 
marry on that account.' 


'Ve left the British shores on the 1st of July, and cast anchor, as I 
bave already shown, under the Castle of St. Lewis, at Quebec, on the 
2nd of September, 1832. TOll1 "\Vilson sailed the 1st of l\Iay and had a 
speedy passage, and was, as we heard from his friends, comfortably 
settled in the bush, had bought a farm, and meant to commence operations 
in the faU. All this was good news, and as he was settled near 111Y 
brother's location, we congratulated ourselves that our eccentric friend 
had found a home in the wilderness at last, and that we should soon see 
hinl again. On the 9th of September, the steamboat TVilliam IV. landed 
us at the then smaU but rising town of , on the Ontario. The 
night was dark and rainy; the boat was crowded with emigrants; and 
when we arrived at the inn, we learnt tbat there was no rOOD1 for us- 
not a bell to be had; nor was it 1ikely, owing to the nunlber of strangers 
that ha.d arrived for several weeks, that we coulù obtain OIle by searching 
farther. :I\Iooc1ie requested the U'3e of a sof
t for Jne during the night; 
but even that proùuced a c1ennu' from the landlord. 'Vhilst I awaited 
the result in a pa!';sage, crowded with strange faces, a pair of eyes glancell 
upon me through the throng. ""'as it possible ?-eoulcl it be TonI 
Wilson? Did any other human being posseRs such eyes, or use them in 
Buch an eccentric luanner? In another second he had pushed his war 
to DIY side, whispe1'Ïng" in nlY ear, '"\V e met, 'twas in a crowd.' 
'Tonl 'Vilson, is that you?' -' Do you doubt it? I flatter n1yself that 
there is no likeness of 
ueh a handsome fellow to be found in the world. 
It is I, I swear !-a1thoup;h velJT little of l11e is left to swear by. The 
best part of llle I have loft to fatten the n111squitoes and blew1\: flies in 
that infernal bush. But ,vhere is l\Ioodie ?'-' 'l'here he is, trying to in- 
duce 1\11'. S-, for lo"\'e or money, to let llle have a beel for the night.' 
, Yon shall have mine,' said 
ronl. 'I can sleep upon the floor of the 
parlour in a blanket, Indian fashion. Its a hargain-I'll go and settle 
it with the Yankee directly; he's the best fellow in the world I In the 
meanwhile here is a little parlour, which is a joint-stock affair between 
.some of us young hopefuls for the time being. Step in here, and I will 
go for l\Ioo(lie; I long to tell him what I think of this confounded 
country. Rut you will find it out all in goocl time;' and, rubbing his 
hands tog-ether with a nl08t lively and mischievous expression, he 
shouldered his way through trunks, and boxes, and anxious fa.ces, to 
communicate to lllY husband the arrangement he had so kindly maù0 
for us. 
, A.ccept this gentlClllall'S offer, sir, till to-morro,v,' f::aicll\Ir. S-, 'I 
can then make 1110re comfortable arrangements for your falnily; but we 
arc crowded-crowded to excess. l\Iy wife .anù daughters are obligccl 
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to sleep in a little chamber over the stahle, to give our guebts more 
room. Hard that, I guess, for decent people to locate over the 
horses,' 
These matters settled, l\Ioodie returned with Tom '\Vilson to the little 
parlour, in which I had already made myself at home, 
, 'VeIl, now, is it not funny that I should be the first to welcome you 
to Canada?' said Tom. 
'But what are you doing here, my dear fenow ?'-' Shaking every day 
with the ague. But I could laugh in spite of my teeth to hear them 
make such a confounded rattling; you would think they were all quar- 
relling which should first get out of nlY mouth. This shaking mania 
.forms one of the chief attractions of this new country.' 
'I fear,' said I, remarking how thin and pale he had become, 'that this 
climate cannot agree with you,'-' Kor I with the climate. 'VeIl, we 
sllall soon be quits, for, to let you into a secret, I am now on my way to 
England.' 'Impossible !'-' It is true.' 'And the farm; what have you 
done with it ?'-' Sold it.' 'And your outfit 1'-'Sold that too.' 'To 
whom ?'-' To one who will take better care of both than I did. Ah! 
such a country I-such people !-such rogues! It beats Australia 
boll ow; you know your customers there-but here you have to find 
them out. Such a take-in !-God forgive them 1 I never could take 
care of money; and, one way or other, they have cheated me out of all 
D1ine. I have scarcely enough left to pay my passage home. But., to 
provide against the worst, I have bought a young bear, a splendid 
fellow, to make my peace with my uncle. You must see him; he is close 
by in the stable.' -' Tù-m01To'\v we 'will pay a visit to Bruin; but to- 
night do tell, us something about yourself, and your residence in the 
bush,' -' Yon will know enough about the bush by-and-bye. I am a bad 
historian,' he continued, stretching' out his legs and yawning horribly, 'a 
worse biographer. J never can find words to relate facts. But I will 
try what I CRn do ; mind, don't laugh at my blunders.' 
'Ve promised to be serious--no eaRY matter while looking at and 
listening to 
rom 'Vilson, and he gave us, at detached intervals, 
the following' account of himself- 
, 1\Iy troubles began at sea. 'Ve had a fair voyage, and an that; but 
my poor dog, my beautiful Duchess I-that beauty in the beast-died. I 
wanted to read the funeral sClTice over her, but the captain interfered- 
the brute I-and threatened to throw me into the sea along with the dead 
"bitch," as the unmannerly ruffian persisted in caning n1)
 canine friend. 
I never Bpoke to hhn again during the rest of the voyage. Nothing 
happened worth relating until I got to this l)lace, where I chanced to 
meet a friend who knew your brother, and I went up with hÏ1n to the 
woods. 1tlost of the wise men of Gotham we met on the road were 
bound to the woods; so I felt happy that I was, at leaFit., in the fashion. 

Ir. was very kind, and spoke in raptures of the woods. which 
formed the themc of conversation during onr journey-their beauty, 
their vastness, the comfort and independence enjoyed by those who had 
settled in them; and he so inspired me with the subject that I did 
nothing all day but sing as we rode along:- 


, A life in the woods for me ;' 
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until we came to the woods, and then I soon learned to sing that same, 
as the Irishman says, on the other side of my mouth.' 
Here succeeded a long pause, during which friend 'rom seemed mightily 
tickled with his reminiscences, for he leaned back in his chair, and from 
time to time gave way to loud, hollow bursts of laughter. 
, Tom, Tom! are you going mad?' said nlY husband, shaking him. 
'I never was sane, that I know of,' ret:urned he. 'You know that it 
runs in the family, But do let me have my laugh out. The woods! 
Ha! ha! \Vhen I used to be roa111ing through those woods, shooting-- 
though not a thing could I ever find to shoot, for birds and beasts are not 
such fools as our English enligrants-and I chanced to think of you 
coming to spend the rest of your lives in the woods-I used to stop, and 
hold my sides, and laugh until the woods rang again. It was the only 
consolation I had.' 
'Good Heavens!' said I, 'let us never go to the woods l' 
, You win repent if you do,' continued Tom. ' But let me proceed on 
nlY journey. 1\Iy bones were well-nigh dislocated before we got to 
D . The roads for the last twelve miles were nothing but a 
succession of luud-holes, covered with the most ingenious invention ever 
thought of for racking the limbs, caned corduroy bridges; not breeches, 
mind you,-for I thought, whilst jolting up and down over them, that I 
should arrive at nlY dest.inatIOn minus that indispensable covering.. It 
was nig'ht when we got to 1\11'. 's place. I was tired and hungry, 
nlY face disfigured and blistered by the unremitting attentions of the 
black-flies that rose in swarms from the river. I thought to get 
private room to wash and dress in, but there is no such thing as privacy 
in this country. In the bush, all things are in common; you cannot 
even get a bed without having to share it with a companion. A bed on 
the floor in a public sleeping-room! Think of that; a pub1ic slep.ping- 
room I-men, women, and children, only divided by a paltry curtain. Oh, 
ye gods! think of the snoring, squalling, grumbling, puffing; think of the 
kicking, elbowing, and crowding; the suffocating heat-the musquitoes, 
with their infernal buzzing-and you will form some idea of the nlisery 
I endured the first night of my arrival in the bush! But these are not 
half the evils with which you have to contend. You are pestered with 
nocturnal visitants far more disagreeable than even the musquitoes, and 
must put up with annoyances more disgusting than the crowded, close 
room. 4.nd then, to appease the cravings of hunger, fat pork is served to 
you three tiules a-day. No wonder that the Jews eschewed the vile 
animal; they were people of taste. Pork, Inorning, noon, and night, swÎIn- 
ming: in its own grease! The bishop who ComlJlained of partridges 
every day should have been condemned to three months' feeding upon 
pork in tho bush; and he would have become an anchorite to escape 
the horrid sight of swine's flesh for ever spread before him. No wonder 
I am thin; I have been starved-starved upon pritters and pork, and 
that disgusting specimen of unleavened bread, yclept cakes in the pan. 
'I had such a horror of the pork <liet, that whenever I sa'w the dinner 
in progress I tIed to the canoe, in the hopo of drowning upon the waters 
all reminiscences of the hateful banquet; but even hero the very fowls of 
the air ancl the I'eptBes of the deep Jifted up their voices, and shouted, 
, 'Pork, pork, pork 1'" 
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1\1-- remonstráted with his friend for deserting the count.ry for 
such minor evils as these, which, after all, he said, could easily be borne. 
'Easily borne!' exclaimed the indignant \tV ilson. 'Go and try them; 
and then tell nle that. I did try to bear them with a good grace, but it 
would not do. I offended everybody with nlY grumbling. I was con- 
stantly reIninded by the ladies of the house that gentlemen sh0uld not 
come to this country without they were able to put up with a little in- 
convenience; that I should make as good a settler as a butterfly in a 
beehive; that it ,vas impossible to be nice about food and dl'css in the 
bush; that people must learn to eat what they could get, and be content 
to be shabby and dirty, like their neighbours in the bush,-until that 
horrid 'word bush becanle synonymous with aU that was hateful and 
l'evolting in my mind. 
'It was in1possible to keep anything to nlyself. The children pulled 
my books to pieces to look at the pictures; and an impudent, barelegged 
Irish servant-girl took my towels to 'wipe the dishes with, and IllY clothes- 
brush to black the shoes-an operation which she performed with a 
mixture of soot and grease. I thought I should be better off in a plaee 
of Iny own, so I bought a wild farnl that was recommended to Ine, and 
!1aid for it double what it was worth. 'Yhen I caUle to examine my 
estate, I found there was no house upon it, and I should have to wait 
until the fall to get one put up, and a few acres cleared for cultivation. 
I ,vas glad to return to Iny old quarters. 
, Finding nothing to shoot in the woods, I determined to a111USe 111yself 
with fishing; but 1\11', - could not always lend his canoe, and there 
,vas no other to be had. To pass away the time, I set about nmking one. 
I bought an axe, and went to the forest to selcct a tree. About a mile 
from the lake, I found the largest pine I ever saw. I did not much like 
to try Iny maiden hand upon it, for it was the first aud the last tree I 
ever cut down. But to it I "
ent; and I blessed God that it reached tho 
ground without killing me in its way thither. 'Yhün I was about it, I 
thought I might as well lllake the canoe big" enough: but the bulk of the 
tree deceived me in the length of 111Y vessel, and I forgot to llleasure 
the one that belonged to 1\11'. ---. It took me six weeks hollowing it 
out, and when it 'was finishcd, it was as long as a sloop-of-war, and too 
unwieldy for all the oxen in the towl1!:;hip to draw it to the water. 
After all nlY labour, my combats with those wood-deulons the hlack-flies, 
sand-flies, and nUlsquitoes, Iny boat remains a useless InmUUllent of IllY 
industry. And worse than this, the fatigue I had endured while working 
at it late and early brought on the ague; which so disgusted 1ne with 
the country that I sold nlY fann and all my tnqJs for an old song; 
purchased Bruin to Lear ll1e C01l1pany on 111Y yoyage home; and the 
11l0ll1ent I mll able to get rid of this tormenting fever, I am off.' 
Argument and rcmonstrance were alike ill vain, he eould not be dis- 
8lU\.d
d fr0111 his purpose, 
rom was as obðtinate as his bear. 
The next nlorning he conducted us to the stable to see Bruin. The 
young dcnizen of the forest was tied to the l11anger, quietly masticating 
a cob of Indian corn, which he held in his pa,v, and looked half human 
as he sat upon his haunches, regarding us with a solemn, melancholy air. 
There was an extraordinary likeness, quite ludicrous, between Tom and the. 
bear. 'Ye said, nothing, but exchanged glanc<:;s. TOll1 read our thoughts. 
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'Yes,' said he, 'there is a strong resemblance; J saw it when I bought 
}1im. rerhaps we are brothers;' and taking in his lland the chain that 
held the bear, he bestowed upon hiDl F-undry fraternal caresses, which tho 
ungrateful Bruin returned with low and savage growls. 
, lIe can't flatter. lIe's all truth and sincerity. A child of nature, and 
worthy to be my friend; the only Canadian I ever mean to acknowledgo 
fiS such.' . 
About an hour after this poor TOln w'as shaking with ague, which in 
a few days reduced hiIn so low that I began to think he never would f;ce 
his native shores again. lIe bore the affliction very philosophical1y, and 
an his well days he spent with us. 
One day my husband was absent, havhlg aCCOlnpanied 1\11'. S -- to 
inspect a farm, which he afterwards purchased, and I had to get throug'h 
the long day at the inn in the best manner I could. 'rhe local papers 
were soon exhausted, At that pel'iod they possessed little or no interest 
for lllC. I was astonished and disgusted at the abusive manner in which 
they were written, the freedonl of the press being enjoyed to an extent 
in this province unknown in nlore ci viIi sed communities. 
l\Ien in Canada may can one another rogues and 111iscreants, in tho 
most approved niningsgate
 through the medimn of the newspaperR, 
which are a sort of safety-valve to let off all the bad feelings and malig- 
nant passions floating through the country, without any dread of the 
horsewhip. lIence it is the comnlonest thing in the world to hear one 
editor abusing, like a pickpocket, an opposition brother; cal1ing hiIn (t 
'J'eptile-a crawling tltÙlg-a calwn1tÏator-a hired vendor 0/ lits; and Ids 
paper a sml.lt-rnacltine-a vile enyi,w r!f cornqJtion, as base and deg'ì'aded as 
the '{)J'opriet01', &0. Of this description was the pa.per I now held in my 
hand, which had the impudence to style itselî the Reformer-not of 
lllorals or manners, certainly, if one 111ight judge by the vulgùr abuse 
that defiled every page of the precious document. I soon flung it f1'0111 
me, thinking it worthy of the fate of many a better production in tho 
olden times, that of being burned by the common hanglnan; but, happily, 
the office of hangman has becon1C obsoleto in Canada, f.lld the editors of 
these refined journals nlay go on ahusing their betters with impunity. 
nooks I had none, and I wished that Tom would Inake his appearance, 
and amuse me with his oddities; but he had saffcred so luuch frOI}.l the 
ague the day before that when he dill enter the roonl to lead 111e to 
dinncr, he looked like a walking corpse-the dead among the living; so 
dal'k, so livid, so l11elancho]y, it was really painful to look upon him. 
, I hope the ladies who fi'equent the ordinarJ
 won't fall in love ,vith 
1110,' said he, grinning at himself in the nliserable looking-glaf::s that 
formed the case of the Yankee clock, and was ostentatiously displayed 
on a side-tab]e; 'I look quite killing to-day. V\'llat a c01l1fort it is, :ßlrs. 
1\1-, to be above all rivalry.' 
In the middle of dinner, the company was disturbed by the entrance of 
a person who had the appearance of a gentleman, but who was evidently 
mueh flustered 'with drinking. lIe thrust his chair in between two 
gentlomen 'who sat near the head of the taLle, and in a loud voice 
demanded fi
h. 
'Fish, sir?' said the obsequious waiter, a great favourito ,vith all 
persons who frequenteù the hotel; 'there is no fish, sir. 'There was a 
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fine salmon, sir, bad you come sooner; but 'tis all eaten, sir.'-' Then 
fetch TIle some.' 'I'll see what I can do, sir,' said the obliging Tim, 
hurrying out. 
Tom 'Vilson was at the head of the table, carving a roast pig, and was 
in the act of helping a lady, when the rude fellow thrust his fork into 
the pig, calling out as he did 130,-' Hold, sir! give me some of that pig! 
You have eaten among you all the fish, and now ymt are going to 
appropriate the best parts of the pig.' 

rom raised his eyebrows, and stared at the stranger in his peculiar 
manner, then very coolly placed the whole of the pig on his plate. ' I 
have heard,' he said, 'of dog eating dog, but I never before saw l,ig eat- 
ing pig.' 'Sir! do you mean to insult me?' cried the stranger, his face 
crimsoning with anger.-' Only to tell you, sir, that YOll are no gentle- 
man. Here, Tim,' turning to the waiter, 'go to the stable and bring in 
my bear; we ,viII place him at the table to teach this n1an how to behave 
himself in the presence of ladies.' 
A general uproar ensued; the women left the table, while the entrance 
of the bear threw the gentlemen present into convulsions of laughter. It 
was too much for the human biped; he was forced to leave the room, 
and succomb to the bear.' l\Iy husband concluded his purchase of the 
farm, and invited 'Yilson to go with us into the country an(l try if change 
of air would be beneficial to him; for in his then weak state it was 
impossible for him to return to England. His funds were getting very 
Io,v, and Tom thankfully accepted the offer. Leaving Bruin in the 
charge of Tim (who delighted in the oddities of the strange English 
gentleman), Tom made one of our party to 


V.-OUR FIRST SETTLEMENT, AND THE BORROWING SYSTEl\{. 
To lend, or not to lend-is that the question? 
'THOSE who go a-borrowing, go a-sorrowing,' saith the old adage; and 
a wiser saw never came out of the mouth of experience. I have tested 
the truth of this proverb since Iny settlement in Canada, many, many 
times, to my cost; and what emigrant has not? So averse have I ever 
been to this practice, that I would at aU times rather quietly submit to 
a temporary inconvenience than obt.ain anything I wantefl in this 
manner. I verily believe that a delnon of n1ischief presides over 
borrowed goods, and takes a wicked pleasure in playing off a thousand 
malicious pranks upon you the moment he enters your dwelling. rlates 
and dishes, that had been the pride and ornament of their own cupboard 
for years, no sooner enter upon foreign service than they are broken; 
,vine-glasses and tumblers, that have been handled by a hundred careless 
wenches in safety, scarcely pass into the hands of your servants when 
they are sure to tumble upon the floor, and the accident turns out a 
compound fracture. If you borrow a garment of any kind, be sure tllat 
you will tear it; a watch, that you will break it; a jewel, that you will 
lose it; a book, that it wiU be stolen from you. There is no end to the 
trouble and vexation arising out of this evil habit.. If you borrow a 
horse, and he has the reputation of being tlie best-behaved animal in the 
district, you no sooner become responsible for his conduct than he loses 
bis character. The monlent that you attempt to drive him, he shows 
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that he has a will of his own, by taking the reins into his own management, 
and running away in a contrary direction to the road that you wished him 
to travel. He never gives over his eccentric capers until he has broken 
his own knees, and the borrowed carriage and harness. So anxious are 
you about his safety, that you have not a moment to bestow upon your 
own. And why (-the beast is borrowed, and you are expected to 
return him in as good condition as he came to you. 
But of all evils, to borrow money is perhaps the worst. ]f of a friend, 
he ceases to be one the moment you feel that you are bound to him by 
the heavy clog of obligation. If of a usurer, the interest, in this country, 
soon doubles the original sum, and you owe an increasing debt, which in 
time swallows up all you possess. 'Vhen we first came to the colony, 
nothing surprised me more than the extent to which this pernicious 
custom was carried, both by the native Canadians, the European settlers, 
and the lower order of Americans. l\lany of the latter had spied out 
the goodness of the land, and borrowed various portions of it, without so 
nluch as asking leave of the absentee owners, Unfortunately, our new 
home was surrounded by these odious squatters, whOln ,ve found as 
ignorant as savages, without their courtesy and kindness. 
'1.'he place we first occupied was purchased of 1\11', C , a merchant, 
who took it in payment of sundry large debts which the owner, a New 
England loyalist, had been unable to settle. Old Joe H , the pre- 
sent occupant, had promised to quit it with his family, at the commence- 
nlent of sleighing; anq as the bargain was concluded in the month of 
September, and we were anxious to pJough for fall wheat, it was neces- 
sary to be upon the spot. No house was to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood, save a small dilapIdated log tenement, on an adjoining 
farm (which was scarcely reclaimed frOln the bush) that had been some 
months wit.hout an owner. The merchant assured us that this could be 
made very comfortable until such tinlC as it suited H to remove, 
and the owner was willing to let us have it for the moderate sum of four 
dollars a nlonth. Trusting to lVIr. C--'s word, and being strangers 
in the land, we never took the precaution to examine t.his delightful 
sun1mer residence before ent.ering upon it, but thought ourselves very 
fortunate in obtaining a temporary home so near our own property, the 
distance not exceeding half a mile. The agreement was drawn up, and we 
were told that we could take possession whenever it suited us. '
rhe few 
weeks that I hatl sojourned in the country had by no means preposseRsecl 
me in its favour. The home-sickness was sore upon nle, and all Iny 
solitary hours were spent in tears. l\Iy whole soul yielded itself up to a 
stI"ong and ovprpowering grief. One simple word dwelt for ever in my 
heart, and swelJed it to bursting-' HOlne!' I repeated it waking a thou- 
sand times a day, and IHY last prayer before I Fank to sleep was still 
'Home! Oh, that I could return, if only to die at home!' And nightly I 
did return; my feet again trod the daif'ied Jneadows of England; the 
song of her birds was in my ears; I wept with deJight to find myself once 
lnore wandering bencath the fragrant sbade of her green hedge-rows; and 
I awoke to weep in earnest when I fonnel it but a dream. 13ut this is all 
digression, and has nothing- to do with our unseen dwelling. The reader 
Inust beilr with me in my fits of nlelancholy, and take nle as I am. 
It was the 2211d September that we left the Steanlboat Hotel, to take 
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possession of our new abode. During the three weeks we had sojourned 
at , I had not seen a drop of rain, and I began to think that the 
fine "
eather 'would last for ever; but this eventful day arose in clouds. 
Moodie had hired a covered carriage to convey the bahy, the 
ervant- 
maid, and myself to the farm, as our driver prognosticated a wet day; 
while he foHowed with Tom 'YI]son and the teams that conveyed our 
luggage. The scenery through which we ,,,-ere passing was so new to 
Ine, so unlike anrthing that I had ever behelù before, that, in spite of 
its n10notonous character, it won nle frolli IllY nlelancholy, and I began 
to look about nle with considerable interest. Not so D1Y English servant, 
,vho declared that the woods were frightful to look upon; that it was 
a country only fit for wild. beasts; that she hated it with an her heart 
and soul, and woulù go back as soon as she was aùle. 
About a mile from the place of our destination the rain began to filll 
in torrents, and the air, which had been balmy as a spring morning, 
turned as chilly as that of a No\'ember day. Hannah shivered; the 
baby cried, and I drew my summer shawl as closely round as possible, 
to protect her fr0111 tho sudden change in our hitherto delightful 
telllperature. Just then, tho carriage turned into a narrow, steep path, 
overhung with lofty woods, and after labouring up it with considerable 
difficulty, and at the risk of ùreaking our necks, it brought us at length 
to a rocky upland clearing, partialJy covered with a second growth of 
tin1ber, and surrounded on all sides by the dark forest. 
'I guess,' quoth our Yankee driver, 'that at the 10tt0111 of this 'ere 
swell, you'll find yourself to hum;' and plunging into a short path cut 
through the wood, he pointed to a 111iseraùle hut, at tho bottoni of a 
steep desccnt, and cracking his whip, exclaimed, "Tis a Hllart location 
that. I wish 
rou Britishers nlay enjoy it.' I gazed upon the place in 
IJerfect dismay, for I had never Sten such a shed called a houBe l)cfore. 
, You n1ust be luistaken; that is not a house, but a cattle-shed, or pig- 
sty.' The man turned his knowing', keen ('ye upon me, and smiled, 
half-humourousl
T, half-maliciously, as he said,-' You were rDised in 
the old country, I guess; you have much to learn, and n10ro, perhaps, 
than you'll like to know, before the winter is oYer.' 
I ,vas perfectly bewildered-l could only stare at the place, with my 
.eyes swimming in tears; but as the horses plunged down into the 
broken hollow, my attention was drawn down from IllY new residence 
to the perils which endangered life and limb at every step. The driver, 
however, was well used to such roads, and, steering us dexterously 
between the black stumps, at length drove up, not to the door, for there 
w"as non.e to the house, hut to the open space from which that abscnt 
but very neccssary appcndage hacl been rmnoved. Three young steers 
and two heifers, which the driver proceeded to dri,
e out, were quietly 
reposing upon the floor. A few strokes of his whip, and a loud ùurst 
-of grat1!itous curses, soon effected an ejectment; and I dismounted, 
and took possession of this untenable tenement. l\Iootlie was not yet 
in 
ight with the teams. I bogged the lHan to stay until he arrived, 
as I felt terrified at ùeinp: left alone in this wild, strange-looking 
place. lIe laughed, as well he Inight, at our fears, and said that }1O 
had a long way to go, and lllUst be off; then, cracking his whip, 
and nodding to the girl, who was crying aloud, he went Lis way, 
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and Hannah and myself were left standing in the middle of the dirty 
floor. 
1'he pro
pect was indeed dreary. 'Yithout, pouring rain; within, a 
fireless hearth; a roon1 ,,,,ith hut one window
 and that containing only 
one whole pane' of glass; not an article of furniture to be seen, save an 
old painted pine-wood cradle, which had been left there by SOIne freak 
of fortune. 1'his, turned upon its side, served us for a seat, and there 
we impatiently awaited the arrival of l\Ioodie, 'Yilson, and a man whom 
the fonner had hired that morning to assist on the farm. "
here they 
were all to be stowed Inight have puzzled a nlOre sagacious brain 
than mine. It is true there was a loft, but I could see no way of 
reaching it, for ladder there was none, so we amused ourselves, whil@ 
waiting for the coming of onr party, by abusing the place, the country, 
and our own dear selves for our foUy in coming to it. 
1{ow, when not only reconciled to Canada, but loying it, and feeling 
a deep interest in its present welfare, and the fair IJrospect of its future 
greatnel3s, r often look hack and laugh at the feelings with which I then 
regarded thiR nohle country. "
hen things come to the worst, they 
generally mend. The males of our party no sooner arrived than they 
set ahout making things n10ro comfortable. Janles, our servant, Imlled 
up some of the decayed stumps with which the small clearing that sur- 
rounded the shanty was thickly covered, and made a fire, and ITannah 
roused herself fron1 the stupor of despair, and seized the corn-brooD} 
from the top of the loaded waggon, and begau to s,veep the house, raising 
such an intolerable cloud of dusb that I was glad to throw my cloak 
over my head, and run out of doors, to avoid suffocation. Then com- 
nlenced the awful bustle of unloading the two heavily-loaded waggons
 
The small space within the house was soon entirely blocked up with 
trunks and llacka
es of all descriptions. 1'here was scarcely l'oom to 
move without stumhling over some article of household stuff, 
The rain poured in at the open door, beat in at the shattered windo,v, 
and dropped upon our heads from the holes in the roof. The wind blew 
keenly through a thousand npertures in the log wans; and nothing could 
exceed the uncomfortableness of our situation. For a long tinle the box 
which contained a hammer and nails was not to be found. At length 
IIannah discovered it, tied up with Eome bedding which she was opening 
out in order to dry. I fortunately Rpied the door lying among some 
old boards at the haek of the house, and l\Ioodie immediately com- 
menced fitting it to its place. This, once accomp1i8hed, was a great 
addition to uur comfort. '\Ye then nailed a piece oï white cloth entircly 
over the broken window, ,,
hich, without diminislling the light, kept out 
the rain. .James con
trnctecl a ladder out of the old bits of boards, and 

'om '\ïlson a8si
ted hirrl in stowing the luggage away in the 10ft. 
TIut what has this )Jicture of misery and discomfort to do with borrow- 
in
? l)atience, my dear, p:ood friends; I will tell you all ab
ut it by- 
and-l,y. 'Yhile we were all busily employed-cyen the poor baby, who 
waR lyin
 llpon a pillow in the old cradle, tr
-ing the strength of her 
lungs, nnd not a little irritated that no one WHS at leisure to.l'egard her 
laudahlc endeavours to make her
clf heard-the door was suddenly 
pu
he(l open, and the apparition of a woman squeezed itself into the 
crowded room. I left off arranging 1he furniture of a bêi1 that had 
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been just put up in a corner, to meet Iny unexpected, and at that 
moment not very welcome, guest. Her whole appearance was so 
extraordinary that I felt quiie at a loss h')w to address her. 
Imagine a girl of Beventeen or eighteen years of age, with sharp, 
knowing-Iookiug features, a forward, impudent carriage, and a pert, 
flippant voice, standing upon one of the trunks, and surveying nIl our 
proceedings in the U10st ÏInpertincnt n1anner. The creature was drcssed 
in a ragged, dirty purple stuff gown, cut very low in the neck, with an 
olrl red cotton handkerchief tied over her hea(l; her unconlbed, tangled 
locks falJing over her thin, inquisitive face, in a state of perfect uature. 
Her legs and feet were bare, and, in her coarse, dirty red hands she 
swung to and fro an empty glass decanter.-' 'Vhat can she want?' I 
asked n1yself. ' 'Vbat a strange creature !' 
And there she stood, staring at Dle in the n10st unceremonious manner, 
her keen black eyes glancing obliquely to every corner of the room 
which she exan1Íl1ed with cl'itical exactncss. Before I couhl 8peak to 
her, she commenced the conversation by drawling through her n08e,- 
"VeIl, I guess 
TOU are fixing here.'-I thought she had come to 
offer her services; and I told her that I did not want a girl, for I 
had brought one out with Ine. 
'How!' responded the creature, 'I hope you don't take me for a help. 
I'd have you to know that I'm as good a lady as yourself. No; I Just 
stepped over to see what was going on. I seed the teams pass our'n 
about noon, and I says to father, "Them strangers are cum; I'll bO and 
look arter thenl." " Yes," says he, "do-and take the decanter along. 
May be they'll want one to put their whisky in." "I'n1 goin' to," 8ays 
I; so I cum across with it, an' here it is. TIut, mind-don't In.eak it- 
'tis the only one we have to hum; and father sa.ys 'tis so mean to drink 
out of green glass.' 
My surprise increased every minute. It seemed Euch an act of dis- 
interested generosity thus to anticipate wants we had neyer thought 
of. I was regularly taken in, 
':My good girl,' I began, 'this is rea]Jy very Idnd, but-'-' N o 'v, 
don't go to call me" gal "-and pass off your English airs on us. 'Ye are 
genu-ine Yankees, and think ourselves as good-yes, a great dealùctter, 
than you. I am a young lady.' 
',Indeed! said I, striving to repress my astonishment. 'I mn a 
stranger in the country, and my acquaintance with C,uladiall hH1ies and 
gentleman is very small. I did not mean to of rend you by using the 
term girl; I was going to assure you that we had no nL'eel of the 
decanter. 'Ve have bottles of our own-and we dun't dl'ilJk whisky.' 
'IIow! Not drink 'whisky? '\Vhy, you don't say! How ignorant 
you must be! l\-Iay be they have no whisky in the olù country?' 
, Yes, we have; but it is not like the Canadian whi
ky. But, pray 
take the decanter home again-I am afhtid that it will get hroken in 
this confusion.'-' No, no; father told Dle to leave it-anf1 there it is;' 
and she planted it resolutely down on the trunk. 'Y ou will find a uße 
for it till you have unpacked your own.' 
Sceing that she was determined to leave the bottle, I Faid llO lllore 
about it, but asked her to tell me where the well was to be found. 
'The well!' she repeated after me, with a sneer. "VllO thinks of 
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digging wens when they can get plenty of water from the creek? There 
is a fine water privilege not a stone's-throw from the door,' and, jumping 
off the box, she disappeared as abruptly as she had entered. 'Ve all 
looked at each other; Tonl 'Yilson was highly amused, and laughed 
until he held his sides. 
'\Vhat tenlptecl her to bring this empty bottle here (' said l\loodie. 
'It is all an excuse; the visit Tonl, was meant for you.' 
, You'll know n10re about it in a few days,' said James, looking up 
from his work. ' That bottle is not brought here for nought.' 
I could not unravel the mystery, and thought no more about it, lmtil it 
was again brought to nlY recollection by the damsel herself. 
Our united efforts had effected a complete transfornlation in our un- 
couth clweUing. Sleeping-berths had been partitioned off for the men; 
shelves had been put up for the accommodation of books and crockery, 
a carpet covered the ft.oor, and the chairs and tables we had brought 
from -- gave an air of comfort to the place which on the first view 
of it I deemed impossible. l\Iy husband, 1\11'. 'Vilson, and Janles, had 
,valked over to inspect the farm, and I was sitting at the table at work, 
the baby creeping upon the floor, and Hannah preparing dinner. The 
sun shone warnl and bright, and the open door admitted a current of 
fresh air, which tempered the heat of the fire. 
, 'VeIl, I guess you look snlart,' said the Yankee damsel, presenting 
11erself once more before me. ' You old country folks are so stiff, you 
must have every thing nice, or you fret. But, then, you can easily do it ; 
you have stacks of money; and you can fix everything right off with 
money.' 
'Pray take a seat,' and I offered her a chair, 'and be kind enough to 
tell me your name. I suppose you must live in the neighbourhood? 
although I cannot perceive any dwelling near us.'-' 1\ly name! So you 
want to know my name. I Rl'n't ashamed of my name; 'tis Emily 
S-. I am eldest daughter to the gentleman who owns this house.' 
"Vhat must the father be,' thought I, 'if he resembles the young lady, 
his daughter?' 
Imagine a young lady, dressed in ragged pettieoats, through whose 
yawning rents peeped forth, from time to time, her bare red knees, with 
uncombed elf-locks, and a face and hands that looked as if they had been 
unwashed for a month-who did not know A from B, and despised those 
who did. 'Yhile these reflections, combined with a thousanç1. ludicrous 
images, were flitting through my mind: my" strange visitor suddenly 
exclaimed,-' Have yon done with that 'ere decanter I brought across 
yesterday ?'-' Oh, yes! I have no occasion for it.' I rose, took it from 
the shelf, and placed it in her hand. 
'I guess you won't return it empty; that ,vould be mean, father says. 
He wants it fined with whisky.' 
The mystery was solved, the riddle made clear. I could contain lllY 
gravity no longer, but burst into a hearty fit of laughter, in which I was 
joined by Hannah. Our young lady was mortally" offended; she tossed 
the decanter frolll hand to hand 7 and glared at us with her tiger- 
like eyes. 
, You think yourselves smart! 'Yhy do you laugh in that way?' 
'Excuse llle-but you have such an odd way of borrowiJ1g that I 
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cannot help it. This bottle, it seems, was brought over for your own 
convenience, not for nline. I am sorry to disappoint you, but I have no 
\vhisky.'-' I p;uess spirits will do as well; I know there is some in that 
keg, for I smells it.'-' It contains rum for the workmen,' 
'Better still. I calculate when you've beeU' here a few months, you'll 
be too knowing to give rum to your helps. But old-country folks are all 
fools, and that's the reason they get so easily sucked in, and be so 
soon wound-up. Cum, fill the bottle, and don't be stingy. In this 
country we an live by borrowing. If you want anything, why just send 
and borrow fronl us.' 

rhinldng that this might be the custom of the country, I hastened to 
fiU the llecallter, hoping that I nÛgllt get a little new 111iIk for the poor 
weanling child in return; but when I asked my liberal visitor if she kept 
cows, and would lend me a little new milk for the bab
T, she burst out 
into high disdain. ' l\Iilk! Lend nÜJk? I guess nlÏlk in the fall is worth 
a York shilling a quart. I cannot sell you a drop under,' 
This was a wicked piece of extortion, aK the sanle article in the to,,,'1lS, 
y{here, of course, it was in greater request, only brought threepence 
the quart. 
'If you'll pay me for it, I'Il bring you some to-nlOlToW'. But mind- 
c.ash down,'-' ,And when do you mean to return the rnnl?' I said, with 
80nle asperity,-' 'Vhen father goes to the creek.' rrhis was the name 
given by n1Y neighbours to the village of r-, distant about four nliles. 
Day after day I was tornlented by this importunate creature; 
ho 
borrowed of me tea, sugar, c<tndles, starch, blueing, irons, pots, bowls- 
in short, every article in common domestic use-while it was with the 
utmost difficulty we could get them returned. Articles of food, such as 
tea and sugar, or of convenience, like candles, 
stareh, and soap, she 
never dreallled of being required at her bands. 1'his method of Jiyjng 
upon their neighbours is a nlost convenient one to unprincipled people, as 
it does not involve the penalty of stealing; and they can keep the goods 
without the unpleasant necessity of returning thenl, or feeling the moral 
obligation of being grateful for their use. Lidng eight miles from -, 
I found these constant encroachments a heavy burden on our poor purse; 
and being ignorant of the country, and residing in such a lone1y, out-of- 
the-way place, surrounded by these savages, I was really afraid of 
denying their requests. The very clay our llew plough came home, the 
father of this bright danlseI, who went by the familiar and unenviable 
title of Old Satan, came over to borrow it (though we afterwards found 
out that he had a goocl onc of his own). Thc land had never been 
broken up, and was full of rocks and stump
, and he was anxious to save 
his own from injury; the consequence was that the borrowed implement 
came home unfit for use, just at the very tinle that we wanted to ploug'h 
for fall wheat, The sanle happened to a 
pade and trowel, bougbt in 
order to plaster the house. Satan asked the loan of then1 for oue horn" 
for the same purpose, and we never saw theln again. The daughter came 
one morning, as usual, on one of these swindling' expeditions, and de- 
Inanded of me the loan of some fine slacll. Not knowing wlmt she nleant by 
line slad., and .weary of her importunities, I said I had none. She ",.-ent 
away in a rage. Shortly after sh(' came again for sonle pepper. I was 
at. work, and my work-box ,vas open upon the table, well stored with 
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threads and spools of all descriptions. l\Iiss Satan cast bel' hawk's ere 
into it, and burst out in her usual rude manner,- 
'I guess you told me a tarnation big lie the other day.' 
Unaccustomed to such language, I rose frODl my seat, and pointing to 
the door, told her to walk out, as I did not choose to be insulted in nlY 
own house. 
'Your house! I'm sure it's father's,' returned the incorrigible \vretch. 
, Yon told me that you had no fine slack, and you have stach's of it. 
"Vhat is fine slack?' said I, very pettishly.-' The stuff that's wound 
upon these 'ere pieces of wood,' pouncing as she spoke UI>OIl one of my 
!l10st serviceable spools. 
'I cannot give you that; I want it lllyself.'-' I didn't ask you to give 
it. I only wants to borrow it tin father goes to the creek.' 
'I wish he would make haste, then, as I want a nUlnber of things 
which you have bOlTO\ved of me, and which I cannot longer do without.' 
She gave me a knowing look, and carried off my spool in tl'iulnph. 
I happened to n1ention the manner in which I was constantly annoyed 
by these people to a \vorthy English 
farmer who resided near us; and 
he fell a-laughing, and tolrl n1e that I did not know the Canadian 
Yankees as well as he did, or I should not be troul)led with them long.. 
'The best way,' says he, 'to get rid of them, is to ask theIn sharply 
what they want; and if they give )'ou no satisfactory answer, order theIn 
to leave the house; but I believe I can put you in a better way still. Huy 
some sroan article of them, an 1 pay thenl a trifle over the price, and tell 
them to bring the change. I will lay nlY life upon it that it will be long 
before they trouble you again.' 
I was impatient to test the efficacy .of his scheme. That very 
afternoon 1\Iiss Satan brought me a plate of butter for sale. 
rhe lwice 
,vas three and ninepence; twice the sum, by-the-Ly, that it was worth. 
'I have no change,' giving her a cloHar; 'but you can bring it nle to- 
morrow.' 
Oh, blessed experiment! for the value of one quarter dollar I got rid 
of this dishonest girl for ever; rather than pay me, she never enteretl 
the house again. About a nlonth after this, I was busy makin
 an 
apple-pie in the kitchen. A cadaverous-looking woman, very long-faced 
and witch-like, popped her ill-looking visage into the door, and drawle(l 
through her nose,-' Do you want to buy a 'rooster?' 
N ow, the sucking-pigs with which we had been regaled every day for 
three weeks at the tavern, were calleel roasters; and not understanding 
the familiar phrases of the country, I thought she had a F\ucking-pig to 
seH. 
'Is it a good one?' -' I guess 'tis.' 
"Vhat do you ask for it?'-'Two Yorkers.' 
'That is very cheap, if it is any weig'ht. I don't like theln under ten 
or twelve pounds.'-' Ten or twelvo pounds! \Vhy, woman, what do you 
mean? \V ouid you expect a rooster to be bi
ger nor a turkey?' 
'Ve stared at each other. There was evidently some nliseonCel)tioll 
on my part. 
'Bring the roaster up; and if I like it, I will l)uy it, though I must 
confess that I am not very fond of roast pig.'-' Do you call this a !Jig?' 
said my she-merchant, drawing a fine game-cock from under her cloak. 
JJ 
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I laughed heartily at Iny 11listake, as I paid her dOWll the 11loncy for 
the bonny bird. This little matter settled, I thought she v,rould take her 
departure; but that roaster proved the dearest fowl to me that ever was 
bought. 
'Do you keep baeky and snuff here?' says she, sidling close up to 
me.-' \Ye make no use of those articles.' 
'How! Not use backy and snuff? That's oncoIDmon.' 
She paused, then added in a nlysterlous, confidential tone,-' I want to 
ask you how your tea-caddy stands ?' -' It stands in the cupboard,' said 
I, wondering' what all this Inight Inean. 
'I know that; but have 
"ou any tea to spare?' 
I now began to suspect what sort of a customer the stranger was. 
'Oh, you ,vallt to borrow some? I have none to spare.' 
'You don't say so. 'Yell, now, that's stingy. I never asked anything 
of you before. I am poor, and 
"ou are rich; besides, I'm troubled so 
,vith the headache, and nothing does llle any good but a cup of strong 
tea.'-' The money I have just given 
TOU will buy a quarter of a IJOund 
of the best.'-' I guess that isn't mine. The fowl belonged to my neigh- 
bour. She's sick; and I l)romised to sell it for her to buy some physic. 
l\Ioney l' s11e added, in a coaxing tone, 'where should I get nloney? 
Lord bless you! people in this country have no money; and those who 
conle out with piles of it, soon lose it. But Enlily S-_. told me that 
you are nation rich, and draw your Inoney from the old countrr. So I 
guess you can well afford to lend a neighbour a spoonful of tea.' 
, K eighbour ! 'Yhere do you live, and what is your name ?' 
, l\Iy llame is Botty Fye-old Betty Fye; I live in the log-shanty over 
the creek, at the back of YOUr'Il. The farm belongs to IllY eldest son. 
I'm a widow with twelye sons; and 'tis -- hard to scratch along.' 
'Do you s-;year ?'-' Swear! ''''hat hal'ln? It eases one's nlind when 
one's vexed. Everybody swears in this country. l\Iy boys all swear like 
Sanl Hill; and I used to swear mighty big oaths till about a month ago, 
,vhen the 
Tlethody parson told Ine that if I did not leave it off I should 
go to a tarnation bad place; so I dropped some of the worst of thenl.' 
, You would do wisely to drop the rest; women never swear in my 
country.'-' 'Yell, you don't say! I always heer'd they were very igno- 
rant. 'ViII you lend me the tea ?' 

rhe WOlnan 'vas such an original that I gave 1101' what she wanted. 
As she was going off, she took up one of the apples I was peeling'. 
'I glless you have a fine orchard?'-' They say the best in the district.' 
"Ve have no orchard to hum, and I guess you'll want sa'i'ce.' 
, Barce ! ":-hat is sarce ?' 
'N ot know what sarce is? . You are clever! Sarce is apples cut up 
and dried, to make into pies in the winter. :K o'v do you cOlnprehend ?' 
I nodded. ' 'Yell, I was going to say that I have no apples, anù that 
you have a tarnation big' few of them; and if you'll give me twenty 
bushels of your best apples, and find 111e with half a pound of coarse 
thread to string them upon, I will Inake you a ban'e1 of sarce on shares 
-that is, give you one, anel keep one for myself.' 
I ha.d plenty of apples, and I gladly accepted her offer, and l\Irs. Betty 
departed, elated with the success of her expedition. - 
I found to my cost, that, once admitted into the house, there was no 
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keeping her away. She borrowed everything that she could think of 
'without once dremnillg of restitution. I tried aU ways of afiì'onting her, 
but without 8uccess. "Tinter came, and she was still at her old pranks. 
'Yhenever I saw her coming down the lane, I used inyoluntarily to ex- 
claim, 'Betty Fye! Betty Fye! Fye upon Detty Fye ! The Lonl deliver 
me from Betty Fye !' The last time I was honoured with a visit from 
this worthy, she meant to fayour me with a very large order upon IllY 
goods and chattels. 
"VelJ, "1\1rs. Fye, what do you want to-day?' -' So many things that I 
scarce ]
now where to begin. Ah, what a thing 'tis to be poor! :First I 
want you to lend nle ten pounds of flour to make SOlne Johnnie cakes.' 
, I thought they "were made of Indian meal ('-' Yes, yes, when you've 
got the IneaI. I'm out of it, and this is a new fixing of my OWll inven- 
tion. Lend 111e the flour, ,voman, ancl I'll bring yon one of the cakes 
to taste.' This was said very coaxingly. 
, Oh, pray don't trouble yourself. ''"hat next ?' I was anxious to see 
how far her impudence would go, and determinecl to affront her if pos- 
sible.-' I wallt you to lend rue a gown, and a pair of stockings. I have 
to go to Oswego to see my husband's sister, and 1'd like to look decent.' 
':\lrs, Fye, I never lend my clothes to anyone. If I lent them to you, 
I should never wear them again.'-So nluch the better for me,' (with a 
knowing grin). 'I guess if you won't lend me the gown, you will let me 
have some black slack to quilt a stuff petticoat, a quarter of a l)ound of 
tea and SOlnc sugar; and I will bring thenl back as soon as I can.' 
, I wonder when that will be. You owe me so many things that it 
will eost you nlore than you imagine to repay me.' -' Since you're not 
going to mention what's past, I can
t owe you much. But I will let you 
off the tea and the sugar, if you will lend me a five-dollar bill.' 'rhis was 
too much for my patience longer to endure and I answered sharply, 
'
Irs. Fye, it surprises l11e that such proud people as you Americans 
should condescend to the meanness of borrowing from those whom 
TOU 
affcct to deRpise. Besides, as you never repay us for what you pretend 
to borrow, I look upon it as a S
Tsteln of robbery. If strangers unfor- 
tunately settle among you, their good-nature is taxcd to supply your 
c1mnestic wants, at a ruinous expense, besides the modification of finding 
that they have been deceived and tricked out of their property. If you 
would come honestly to me and say," I want these things, I am too poor 
to buy thcm myself, and would be obligecl to you to give them to nle," I 
should then acknowledge you as a common beggar, and treat you ac- 
cordingly; give or not give, as it suited my convenience. But in the 
,yay in which you obtain these articles f1"0111 me, you are spared even a 
debt of gratit.ude; for you well know that the many things which you 
have borrowed from me will be a debt owing to the day of judgment.' 
'S'pose they are,' quoth Betty, not in the least abashed at nlY lecture 
on honesty, 'you know what the Scripture saith, "It is more blcssed to 
give than to receive." , 
'Ay, there is an answer to that in the same book, which doubtless you 
111ay have heard,' said I, disgusted with her hypocrisy, '" The wicked 
borroweth, and payeth not again." , 
Never shalll forget thc furious passion into which this too-apt quota- 
tion threw Iny unprinciplecl applicant. She lifted up her voice and 
D 2 
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cursed l11e, usiIlg some of the big oaths temporal'iJy discarded for con- 
science' sake. And so she left n1e, and I neyer looked upon her face 
again. 'Yhen I removed to our own house, the history of which', and its 
former owner, I will give by-and-by, we had a bony, red-headed, ruffianly 
An1eriean sqnatter, who had' left bis country for his country's good,' for 
an opposite neighbour. I had scarcely time to put my house in order 
before his family commenced borrowing, or stealing frOll1 nle. It is even 
'worse than stealing, the things procured f1'0111 JOU being obtained on 
false pretences-adding lying to theft. Not hnsing either an oven or a 
cooking-sto,e, which at that period were not so cheap or so COnll110n as 
they are now, I had provided nlyself with a large hake-kettle as a substi- 
tute. In this kettle we always cooked hot cakes for breakfast, preferring 
that to the trouble of thawing the frozen bread. This man's wifc was in 
the habit of sending over for my kettle whenever she wanted to bake, 
which, as she had a large faIl1ily, happened nearly every day, and I founel 
her importunity a great nuisance. I told the impudent lad so, who \vas 
generally sent for it; and asked him what they did to bake their bread 
before I came, 
'I guess we had to cat cakes in the pan; but now we can_borrow this 
kettle of your'n, mother can fix bread.' 
I told him that he could have the kettle this time; but I must decline 
letting his lllother have it in future, for I wanted it for the smne purpose. 
The next day passed O\Ter. The nig'ht was intensely cold, and :.1 did 
not rise so early as usual in the morning. JUy servant was away at a 
quilting' bee, and we were still in bcd, when I heard the latch of the 
kitchen-door lifted up, and a step crossed the floor" 1 jumped out of 
bed, and began to dress as fast as I could, when Philander called out, in 
his weB-known nnsal twang, 
'
Iissus! I'nl come for the kettle.' I (through the pædiUon): 'You 
can"t have it this morning. 'Ye cannot get our breakfast without it.' 
Philander: ' Nor more can the old woman to hum,' and, 
natching up 
the kettle, which had been left to warnl on the hearth, he rushed out of 
the house, singing, at the top of his voice, 
, Hurrah for the Yankee Boys !' 
'Vhen J anles can1e home for his breakfast, I sent him across to demand 
the lrettle, and the dame very coolly told hÍ1n that when 
he had done 
with it I might have it, but she defied him to take it out of her hOllse 
,dth her bread in it. One word more about t.his lad, I>I1ilander, before 
,ve part with him. 'Yithout the least intimation that his cmnpany would 
be agreeable, or even tolerated, he favoured us with it at all hours of the 
day, opening the door and walking in and out whenever he fclt inclined. 
I had given him many broad hints that his presence was not required, 
but he paid not the slightest attention to what I said. One 1110rning he 
Inarehed in with his hat on, and threw himself down in the rocking- 
chair, just as I was going to dress my baby" 
'Philander, I want to attend to the child; I cannot do it with you 
here. 'ViII you oblige me by going int.o the kitchen?' 
NG answer. He seldom spoke during these visits, but wandered 
about the roonl, turning over our books and palJers, looking at nnd 
handling everything. Nay, I have even known him to take a lid 
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off from the pot on the fire, to examine its contents. I reI)eatcd my 
request. 
rhilaJ).der: '\V ell, I guess I shan't hurt the young 'Ull. You can 
dress her.' -I: 'Rut not with you here,' 
Phi1ander: '''Thy not? TJre never do anything tlu!-t we are ashalnecl 
of.'-I: 'So it seeniS. TIut I want to sweep the room-
Tou had better 
get out of the dust.' 
I took the broom frolll the corner, and began to sweep; still lny 
visitor did not stir, rrhe dust rose in clouds; he rubbed his eyes, anfl 
moved a little nearer to the door. Another sweep, and, to escape ìts 
inflictions, he mounted the threshold. I had him now at a fair adv<ul- 
ta-ge, and fairly swept hhn out, and shut the door in his face. 
Philander (looking throu..qh the wÙtdou'): '\Y ell, I guess you did ll1Ð 
then; but 'tis deuced hard to outwit a Yankee.' 
This freed me fron1 his company, and he, too, neYer repeated his visit; 
so I found by experience, that once smartly rebuked, they did not like to 
try their strength with Y8U a second tinle. ,rhen a sufficient time had 
elapsed for the drying of my twenty bushels of apples, I sent a Cornish 
lad, in our eU1ploy, to Retty Fye's, to inquire if they were ready, and 
when I should send the cart for them, Da.n returned with a yello\v, 
smoke-dried string of pieces, dang o 1ing frOln his arm. 
rhinking that 
these were a specimen of the whole, I inquired when we were to send 
1he barrel for the rest. 
, Lord, n1a'am, this is all there be.' -' In1possible! All out of twenty 
bushels of al)ples ?'-' Yes,' said the boy, with a grin, 'The old witch 
told Ine that this was all that \vas left of your share; that \vhen they 
were fixed enough, she put then1 under her bed for safety, and the mice 
and the children had eaten them all np but this string.' 
This ended my dealings with TIetty Fye. I had another incorrigible 
borrower in the person of old Iktty B-. This Betty was unlike the 
rest of my Yankee borrowers; :3he was handsome in her person, and 
l'emarkably civil, and she asked for the loan of everything in such a 
frank, I)leasant manner, that for some time I hardly IUlOW how to refuse 
her. After I had been a loser to a considerable extent, anfl dec1ille(l 
lending ber any more, she rcfhdned from coming to the house herselt
 
but. sent in her 11amc the most beautiful boy in the world; a perfect 
cherub, with rC'gular features, hlue, smiling eyes, rosy checks, and lovely 
curling auburn hair, who said, in the softest tones imaginal,le, that 
mammy had 
('nt him, with her cnmplimentfl, to the English lady to ask 
the loan of a little f:iugar or tea. I could easily have refused the lllOther, 
but I could not find it in my heart to say nay to her sweet boy. 
rfhere was f:Olnething original about Retty D-, anù I nlUst give a 
slight sketch of her. She liyccl in a lone shant.y in the wooL1s, which 
had becn erected ùy lull1bcrers 
ome years before, and which was desti- 
tute of a single acre of clearing; yet Betty had plenty of potatoes, 
without the trouble of planting, or the ex-peBRe of buying'; she neyel' 
kept a cow, yet she sold buttl'r and milk; hut f'he had a fttshion, and it 
}1l'oved a eonyenicnt one to her, of making pets of the cattle of her 
neighbours. If our cows strayed from their pasturc
, they were always 
founel near TIetty's shanty, for she regularly supplied them with salt, 
which fUrIned a sort of bond of union between thelli; and, :ll ret urn for 
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these little attentions, they suffered thelnselves to be milked before they 
returned to their respective owners. lIer 1110de of obtaining eggs and 
fowls was on the same economical plan, and we an looked upon Betty as 
a sort of freebooter, IhTing upon the property of others. She had had 
three husbands, and he with WhOlll she now lived was not her husband, 
although the father of the Rplendid child whose beauty so won upon 111Y 
.woman's heart. Her first husband was still liying (a thing by no means 
uncomnlon an10ng persons of her class in Canada), and though they hacl 
quarrelled an(l parted years ago, he occasionally visited his wife to see 
her eldest daughter, Betty the rounger, who was his child. She was 
now a fine girl of sixteen, as beautiful as her little brother. B6tty'S 
second husband had been killed in one or our fields by a tree falling upon 
him while ploughing under it. He was buried upon the Sl)ot, part of the 
blackened stUll1p fOrIlling his nlonuìnmlt. In truth, Betty's character 
was none of the hest, and nUlny of the respectable farmers' wives re- 
garded her with a jealous eye. 
'I am so jealous of that nasty Betty B-,' said the wife of an Irish 
captain in the army, and our near neighbour, to Ine, one clay as we were 
sitting at work together. She was a 'Yest Indian, and a negro by the 
mother's side, but an uneomnlonly.fine-looking mulatto, yery passionate, 
and very watchful over the conduct of her husband. '.Are you not 
afraid of letting Captain l\Ioodie go near her shanty?' -' X 0, indeed; and 
if I were so foolish as to be jealous, it would not be of old Betty, but of 
the beautiful young Betty, her daughter.' Perhaps this was rather 
mischievous on my part, for the poor dark lady went off in a frantic fit 
of jealousy, l)ut this time it was not of old }Jetty. 
Another Alnerican squatter was always sending over to borro,v a. 
small-tooth conlb, which she called ({, vermin destroyer; and once the 
same person asked the loan of a towel, as a friend had come from the 
States to visit her, and the only one she had, had been made into a best 
, pinny , for the child; she likewise begged a sight in the looking-glass, 
as she wanted to try on a new cap, to see if it were fixed to her Inind. 
This woman nlust have been a nl1rror of neatness when compared with 
her dirty neighbours. One night I was roused up from my bed for the 
loan of a pair of 'steelyards.' For what purpose, think you, gentle 
reader? To weigh a new-born infant. 
rhe process was performed by 
tying the poor squalling thin
 up in a Sll1aU shawl, and su
pending it to 
one of the hooks. The child was a fine boy, and weighed ten pounds, 
greatly to the delight of the Yankee father. One of the drollest iustances 
of borrowing I have eyer heard of was told n1e by a friend. A maid- 
sel'vant asked her mistress to go out on a particular afternoon, as she 
was going to have a party of her friends, and wanted the loan of the 
drawing-room. It ,vould be endless to enumerate our losses in this 
way; but, fortunately for us, the arrival of an English family in our 
immediate vicinity drew off the attention of our neighbours in that 
direction, and left us time to recover a little fron1 their persecutions. 
This systelll of borrowing is not wholly confined to the poor and 
ignorant; it pervades every class of societ.y. If a party is given in allY 
of the snlall villages, a boy is sent round from house to house, to collect 
all the plates and dishes, knives and forks, teaspoons and candlesticks, 
that are presentable, for the use of the company. 
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During my stay at the hotel, I took a dress out of n1Y trunk, and 
hung it up upon a peg in IllY challlber, in order to reJllove the creases it 
had received frOln close packing. Returning from a walk in the after- 
noon, I found a note upon IllY dressing-tahle inviting us to spend. the 
evening with a clergyman's fanlily in the village; and as it was nearly 
time to dress, I went to the peg to take down my gown. 'Yas it a 
dream ?-The gown was gone. I reopened the trunk, to see if I had 
replaced it; I searched eyery corner of the room, hut all in vain; 
nowhere could I discover the thing I sought. 'Yhat had becOlne of it? 
The question was a delicate one, which I did not like to put to the 
young ladies of the truly respectable estahlishnleIlt; still, the loss was 
great, and at that n10l11ent very inconvenient. 'Yhile I was deliberating 
on what course to pursue, l\Iiss 

 entered the room. 
'I guess you n1issed your dress,' she said, with a sn1i1e. 
'Do you know where it is?' -' Oh, sure. ::Uiss L-, the dressmaker, 
came in just after you left. She is a very particular friend of n1ine, and 
I showed her )
our dress. She admired it above aU things, and bor- 
rowed it, to get 1he pattern for :lUiss R-'s wedding dress. She pro- 
111ised to return it to-morrow.'-' Provoking! I wanted it to-night. 
'Yho ever heard of borrowing a person's dress without the leave of the 
owner? Truly, this is a free-and-easy country [' 
One very severe winter night, a neighbour borrowed of me a hlanket 
-it was one of lUY best-for the use of a stranger who was pas
ing the 
night at her house. I could not well refuse; but at that time, the worl(l 
pressed nle sore, and I could ill- SlJare it. Two years elapsed, and I saw 
no more of my blanket; at length I sent a note to the lady, requesting 
it to be returned. I got a very short answer back, and the blanket, 
alas! worn threadhare; the borrower stating that she had sent the 
article, but really she did not know what to do without it, as she wanted 
it to cover the children's bed. She certainly forgot that I, too, had 
children, who wanted covering as well as her own. But I have said so 
n1uch of the ill results of others' borrowing, that I will close this sketch 
by relating my own experience in this way. 
After removing to the hush, many misfortunes befel us, which deprived 
us of our income, and reduced us to great poverty. In fact we were 
strangers, and the knowing ones took us in; and for n1any years we 
struggled with hardships which would have broken stouter hearts than 
ours, had not our trust been placed in the .Almighty, who anlong all our 
troubles never wholly deserted us. 'Yhile my husband was absent on 
the frontier during the rebellion, my youngest boy fell very sick, and 
required lny utmost care, both hy night and day. To attend to him 
properly, a candle burning during the night was necessary. The last 
candle was burnt out; I had no money to buy another, and no fat from 
which I could nlake one. I hated borrowing; but for the (Ie'ar child's 
sake, I overcame my scruples, and succeeded in procuring a candle frOlll 
a good neighbour, but with strict injunctions (for it was her last), that 
I must return it if I did not require it during the night. 
I went home quite grateful with my prize. It was a clear Dloonlight 
night-the dear boy was better, so I told old Jenny, my Irish servant, 
to go to bed, as I would lie down in my clothes by the child, and if he 
were worse I would get up and light the candle. It happ-;ned that a 
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pane of glaRs was broken out of the window-frame, and I had suppJieù 
its place by fitting in a shingle. l\Iy friend Emilia S- had a large 
Ton1-cat, who, when his mistress was absent, often paid me a predatory 
or borrowing visit; and Tom had a practice of pUE:hing in this wooden 
pane, in order to pursuc his lawless depredations. I had forgotten aU 
this, and never dreaming that Ton1 would appropriate such Jight food, I 
left the cn,ndle lying in the middle of the table, just under the window. 
Between sleeping and waking, I heard the pane gently pushed in. The 
thought instantly struck me that it was TOlll, and that, for lack of some- 
thing better, he n1ight steal my l)recious candle. I sprang up from the 
lJed, just in time to see him dart through the broken window, dragging 
the long white candle after him, I flew to the door, and pursued him 
half over the field, hut aU to no purpose. I can see him now, as 18aw 
hÏIn then, scampering away for deal' life, with his prize trailing behind 
him, gleaming like a silver tail in the bright light of the moon. 
Ah! never did I feel nlore acutely the truth of the proverb, 'Those 
that go a-borrowing go a-sorrowing,' than I did that night, l\Iy poor 
Loy awoke ill and feverish, and I had 110 light to assist him, or even to 
look into his sweet face, to see how far I dared hope that the light of 
ùay would find him better. 


YI.-OLD S
\.T.AN .A.
D TOU 'VII...SO
.S 
OSE. 
.A..FTER reducing the log eahin into some F:ort of order, we contrived, with 
the aid of a few boarlls, to lnake a hed-closet for poor 1'0111 'Yilson, who 
continued to shake every day with the l)itiless ague. There was no way 
of adnlitting light awl air into this dOlnicile, which opened into the 
general apartment, but through a square hole cut in one of the planks, 
just wide enough to admit a man's head through the aperture. Ilere ,va 
Inade rron1 a comfortable hed on the floor, and did the hest we coula to 
nurse him through his E:ickne
8. His long', thin face, emaciated with 
disease
 and surrounded by huge black whiskers, and a heard of a week's 
growth, looked perfectly unearthly. lIe had only to stare at the baby 
to frÍ!:rhten her alnlost out of her wits. 
, Ifow fond that young one is of lile,' he would say; 'she cries for joy 
at the sight of n1e !' 
An10ng his curiosities, and he had n1anJ r , he held in great el'temll a 
huge nose,lnade hollow to fit his face, which his father, a hcing almost 
as eccentric as himself, had carved out of hoxwood. 'Yhf'n he sIippe(l 
this nose over his own (which was no beautiful classical specimen of a 
nasal organ), it n1ade a 1110st perfect and hideous disguise. The motIle}" 
who hore hÜn never would have reeognised bel' accomplished son. 
K unlberle8s were the tricks he phtJed off with this n(\se, Once he 
\valked through the streets of , with this proboscis attached to his 
face. "Yhat a nose! Look at the man with the nose!' cried all the 
boys in the street. 
\. party of Irish emigrants pas::;ed at the moment. 
The men, with the courtesy natural to their nation, forbore to laugh in 
the gentleman's face; hut after they had }JaE:
cd, TOUl looked back, awl 
saw them bent half double in convulsions of mirth. 
rom nlade the part)T 
a low bow, gTavc1y took oft his nose, and put it in his pocket. 
." The day after this frolic, he had a very sevcre fit of the ague, and 
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looked so ill that I really entertained fears for his life. The hot fit had 
just left him, and he lay upon his bed bedewed with a cold perslliration, 
in a state of complete exhaustion. 
'Poor Tom,' said I, 'he has passed a horrihle day, but the worst is\" 
over, and I will n1ake hinl a cup of coffee.' 'Yhile preparing it, Old 

atan came in and began to talk to nlY husband. He happened to sit 
directly opposite the aperture which gave light and air to 
rom's berth. 
'l'his man was disgustingly ugIy. He had lost one eye in a quarrel. It 
hall been gouged out in the barbarous conflict, and the f'icle of his face 
presented a succession of horrible scars inflicted by the teeth of his 
santge adverlSary. The nickname he had acquired through the country 
sufficiently testified to the re
pectability of his character, and dreadful 
tales were told of him in the neighbourhood, where he was alike fearecl 
and hated. 1'he rude feHow, with his accustome(l insolence, began 
abusing the old cùuntry folks. The English were great bullies, he said; 
they thought no one coulrl fight but theIllselves; but the Yankees had 
whippeil them, and would whip tllOm again. lIe was not afear'd of 
them, he never was afear'd in his life, Scarcely were the word
 out of 
his mouth, when a horrible al)parition I)resented itself to his yie,v. 
Slowly risin
: from his ùed, and putting on the fictitious nose, while ho 
drew his white nightcap over his ghastly and livid brow, Tonl thrust his 
face through the aperture, andl1ttered a diabolical cry; then sank down 
upon his unseen couch as noiselessly as he had arisen. The ClOY ,,"'as 
like nothing human, and it was echoed by an involuntarr scream frOlu 
the lips of our nlaicl-servant and myself. 
'Good God 1 what's that?' cried Satan, falling back in his chair, and 
l)ointing to the vacant aperture. '])id you hear it? did you see it? It 
beats the univer
e, I never saw a ghost or the devil before
' 
l\Ioodie, who had recognised the ghost, and greatly enjoyed the fun, 
pretended profound ignorance, and coolly ifisinuated that Old Ratan had 
lost his senses. ':rhe man was bew
ldered; he stared at the vacant 
aperture, then at us in turn, as if he doubted tho accuracy of his own 
visíon. ' 'Tis tarnation odd,' he said; 'but the women heard it too.' 
'I heard a sound,' I said, 'a dreadful sound, but I saw no ghoE-t.' 
'Slue an' 'twas hinlsc1',' said my lowland Scotch girl, who now per- 
ceived the joke; 'he was a seeken' to gio us puir bodies a wee fricht.' 
, IIow long have you been sub,ÎC'ct to these sort of fits?' sahl I. ' You 
]lad better speak to the doctor about them. Such fancies, if they are not 
attended to, often end in 11ladlless.'-' l\Iad l' (very indignantl.'f) , I guess 
rIll nut lnad, but as wide awake as you are. Did I not see it with my 
own eyes? And then the noise- I could not make such a tarnation out- 
cry to save my life. nut be it man or deviJ, I don't care, I'm not afear'cl,' 
doubling his fist very undecidedly at the hole. Again the ghastly head 
was protruded-the dreadful eyes rolled wildly in their hollow sockets, 
and a yell more appalling than the former rang through the room. The 
man sprang from his chair, which he overturned in his fright, and stood 
for an inRtant with his one eyeball starting from his head, and glaring 
upon the spectre; his cheeks deadly pale; the eGld perspiration streaming 
ii'om his face; his lips dissevered, and his teeth chattering in his head. 
'There-there-there! Look-look, it comes again I-the devil !-thc 
devil !' 
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Here Tom, who still kept his eyes fixed upon his victinl, gave a know- 
ing wink, and thrust his tongue out of his mouth. 
'He is coming I-he is cOIning!' cried the affrighted wretch; and 
clearing the open doorway with one leap, he fled across the field at full 
speed. The stream intercepted his path-he passed it at a bound, plunged 
into the forest, and was out of sight. 
'Ha, ha, ha !' chuckled p'oor Tom, sinking clown exl1auRted on his bed. 
, Oh that I had strength to follow up my advantage, I would lead Old Satan 
such a chase that he should think his nal11esake was in truth behind him,' 
During the six 'weeks that we inhabited that wretched cabin, we never 
were troubled by Old Satan again. As Tom slowly recovered, and began 
to regain his appetite, his soul sickened over the salt beef and pork, 
'which, owing to our distance from , formed our principal fare. 
He positively refused to touch the sad bread, as Iny Yankee neighbours 
very appropriately termed the unleavened cakes in the pan; and it was 
no easy matter to send a nlan on horseback eight n1Ïles to fetch a loaf of 
bread. 
'Do, my dear 1\lrs. 1\loodie, like a good Christian as you are, give me a 
morsel of the baby's biscuit, and try and nlake us sonle decent bread. 
The stuff your servant gives us is uneatable,' said "Tilson to nle, in nlost 
imploring accents,-' 1\Iost willingly. But I haTe no 
Tea8t; and I never 
baked in one of those strange kettles in my life.' 
, I'll go to old Joe's wife and borrow some,' said he; 'they are always 
borrowing of you.' Away he went across tIle field, but soon returned. 
I looked into his jug-it was enlpty. ' No luck,' said he; 'those stingy 
wretches had just baked a fine batch of bread, and they would neither 
lend nor sell a loaf; but they told me how to nlake their nliJk-emptying's.' 
"VeIl, discuss the saIne;' but I nluch doubted if he could renlenlber 
the recipe. ' You are to take an old tin pan,' said he, sitting down on 
the stool, and poking the fire with a stick. 
, Must it be an old one?' said I, laughing.-' Of course; they said so,' 
'And what am I to put into it ?'-' Patience; let me begin at the 
beginning. Some flour and some milk-but, by George! I've forgot all 
about it. I was 
wondering as I came across the field why they caned 
the yeast m,ilk-emptyings, and that put the way to n1ake it quite out of 
my head. Eut never mind; it is only ten o'clock by my watch, I have 
nothing to do; I will go again.' 
lIe went. Would I had been there to hear the colloquy between him 
and 1\11'8. Joe! he described it something to this effect :- 
1\lrs. Joe: '"\V ell, stranger, what do you ,vant now ?'-Tom: 'I have 
forgotten the way you told n1e how to Inake the bread.' 
1\lrs. Joe: 'I never told you how to make bread. I guess you are a 
fool. People have to raise bread before they can bake it. Pray who 
sent you to make game of me. I g'lleSS somebody as wise as yourself.' 
Tom: 'The lady at whose house I am staying.' 
1\lrs. Joe: 'Lady! I can tell you that we have no ladies here. So tIle 
old ,voman who lives in the old log shanty in the hollo,v don't know ho,v 
to make bread. A clever wife that! Are you her husband?' (Tom slzala's 
his head.)-' Her brother ?'-(Anotlter shalæ.)-' lIeI' son? Do you hear? 
or are you deaf?' (GoiTl[/ quite close 'lip to him.) 
Tom (moving back): 'l\Iistress, I'm not deaf; and who or what I anl is 
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nothing to you. 'Yill you oblige llle by telling ll1e how to make the rnill
 
eín7;tyings; and this time I'll put it down in my pocket-book.' 
1\Irs. Joe (with.oa strong sneer): 'Jlfill-emptyings! l\Iilk, I told )"011. So 
you expect file to answer your questions, and give back nothing in return. 
Get you gone; I'll tell you no n10re about it.' 
Tom (bowing 'i.'ery lo'w): 'Thank you for your cÚ.Uity. Is t.he old 
woman who lives in the little shantYllcar th
 apple-trees 1110re obliging?' 
1\lrs. Joe: 'That's my husband's n10ther. You nmy try. I guess she'll 
give you an answer.' (Exit, slamming the door in hisfu.ce.) 
, ...L\..nd what did you do then?' said 1.-' Oh, went of course. The door 
was open, and I reconnoitred the premises before I \ellturec1 in. I 
liked the phiz of the old woman a deal better than that of her daughter- 
in-law, although it was cunning and inquisitive, as sharp as a needle. 
She was busy tsllelling cobs of Indian corn into a barrel. I ra}Jped 
at the door. She told Ine to come in, and in I stepped. She asked 
me if I wanted her. I told her my errand, at which she laughed 
heartily.' 
Old woman: ' Yon are from the old country, I guess, or you woultl 
know how to make rnillc-emptyings. Now, I always prefer bran-emptyings. 
They Inake t.he best bread. The mi1k, I opine, gives it a sourish taste, 
and the bran is the least trouble.' 
Tom: 'Then let us have the bran, by all means. How do you make it?' 
Old woman: 'I put a double handful of bran into a small pot, or kettle, 
but a jug' will do, and a teaspoonful of salt; Lut lllind you don't kill it 
with salt, for if you do, it "won't rise. I then add as much warm ,vater, 
at blood-heat, as will nlix it into a stiff batter. I then put the jug into 
a pan of warm water, and set it on the hearth near the fire, and keep it 
at the same heat uutil it rises, which it generally will do, if you attend 
to it, in two or three hours' time. 'Vhen the bran cracks at the top, and 
you see white !buLbles rising through it, you ll1ay strain it into your 
flour, and lay your bread. I t makes good bread.' 
Tom: ':ryly good woman, I am greatly ob1iged to you. 'Ye bave no 
bran; can you give me a small quantity ?'-Old "
Olnan: 'I never give 
anything. You Englishers, who come out with stacks of money, can 
afford to buy.' 
Tom: 'Sell me a small quantity.'-Old WOlllan: 'I guess I will.' 
(Edging quite close, and fixing her sharp eyes on him.) 'You must be very 
rich to buy Lran.' 
Tom (quizzically): 'Oh, very rich.'-Old woman: 'How do you get 
your money?' 
Tom (sarcastically): 'I don't steal it.'-Old WOll1an: 'Pr'aps not. 
I guess you'll soon let others do that for you, if you don't take care. 
Are the people you Jive with related to you l' 
Tom {hardly able to keep !tis gravity): 'On "Eve's side. They are lny 
friends.'-Old woman (in surprl:se): 'Anù do they keep you for nothing, 
or do you work for your Ineat?' 
Tom (impatiently): 'Is that bran ready?' (The old, woman goes to the 
bin??, and measures out a quart of bran.) "Vhat anl I to pay you?' 
Old woman: 'A York shilling.' 
Tom (mishin,q to test her lwnfsty): 'Is there any difference Letween a 
York shilling and a shilling of British currency ('-Olù woman (fJvasively) : 
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'1 guess not. Is there not a place in England called York?' (Looking 
vp and lee't'ing knowill.rJly ù
 hisface.) 'I 
Ton1 (laughing): 'You are not going to corne York over n1e in that 
'way, or Yankee either. There is threepence for your pound of bran; 
you are enornlously paid.'-Olù woman (culling (if tel' him): 'nut tho 
recipe; do you allow nothing for the recipc?' 
'1'on1: 'It is included in the price of the bran.' 
'.And so,' said he, , I came laughing away, rejoicing in my sleeve that 
I had disappointed the ayaricious old cheat.' 
The next thing to be done was to set the bran rising. By the help of 
TOln's recipe. it was duly n1ixed in the coffee-pot, and IJlaced within a 
tin pan, full of hot water, by the side of the fire. I have often heard it 
said that a watched pot ncyer boils; and there certainly was no Jack of 
watchers in this case. r:rom sat for hours regarding it with his large 
heavy eyes, the maid inspccted it fronl time to timc, and scarce ten 
nlinutes were suffered to elapse without Iny testing the heat of the water, 
ana the state of the emptyings; but the day slipped slowly away, and 
night drew on, and yet the watched pot g."tve no signs of yitality. Ton1 
sip;hed deeply when we sat down to tea with the old fare. 
, N e\Ter mind,' said he, 'we shall get some good ùrcad in the morning; 
it n1ust get up by that time, I will wait till then. I could alnlost starve 
lJeforc I could touch these leaden cakes.' 
The tea-things were removed. r:rmll took up his flute, and commenced 
a series of the wildest voluntary airs that ever were breathed forth by 
buman lungs. :Macl jigs, to which the gravest of mankind might have 
cut eccentric capers. 'Ye were all convulsed with laughter. In the 
luidst of one of these droll n10vements, rrom suddenly hopped 1ike a kan- 
g-aroo (which feat he performed by raising himself upon tip- toes, then 
flinging himself forward with a stooping jerk), towards the hearth, and 
5:quinting down into the coffee-pot in the most quizzical manner, ex- 
claimed, ')Iiseraùle chaff! If that. does Hut make you rise nothing. 
will.' 
I left the bran all night by the fire, Early in the 1110rning I had the 
satisfaction of finding that it had risen high above the rim of the pot, 
and was surrounded by a fine crown of bubbles. 
, Better late than never,' thought I, as I emptied the empt

ings into 
n1Y flonr. ' Tmn iR not up yct. I will make hhn so happy with a loaf of 
new bread, niee home-baked bread, for his ùreakfast.' It waR my first 
Canadian loaf. I felt quite proud of it, as I placed it in the odd machine 
in which it was to ùe baked. I did not understand the Inethod of baking 
in these ovens; or that my bread should have remained in the kettle for 
half an hour, until it had risen the second time, before I applied the fire 
to it, in oreler that the bread should be Jight. It not only required 
ûxperience to know when it was in a fit state for baking, but the oven 
should have been brought to a proper temperature to receive the bread. 
Ignorant of all this, I put 111Y unrisen loaf into a cold kettle, and heaped 
a larg'e quantity of hot. ashes aboye and below it. The fir
t intimation 
I had of the result of Iny eXl'eriment was the disagreeaùle odonr of 
1Jurning bread filling the house. 
, "-hat is this horrid smell?' cried Tom, issuing frm11 his domicite, in 
his shirt sleeves. ' Do open the door, 'Dell (to the 'lTwicl); I feel quite sick.' 
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'It is the bread,' -said I, taking' off the Hd of the oycn vdth the tongs. 
l Deal' 111e, it is all burnt!' 
'And slnells as sour as vinegar,' says he. 'The black bread of Sparta !' 
Alas! for my nlaiden loaf! 'Vith a rueful face I placed it on the 
breakfast-table. ' I hoped to have given you a treat, but. I fear 

ou will 
find it worse than the cakes in the pan.' 
, Yon 111ay be sure of tlJat,' saicl TOln, as he stuck his knife into the 
loaf, and drew it forth covered with raw dough. 'Oh, 1\lrs. l\tloodic! I 
hope you make better books than bread! 
 
'Ve were all sadly disappointed. The others submitted to nlY failure 
good-naturedly, and made it the El!llject of lnany droll, but not unkindly, 
witticisms. For myself, I coulLl have borne the 
eYerest infliction frorn 
the pen of the nlost fornlÎdable critic with Illore fortitude than I bore the 
cutting up of IllY first loaf of bread. After breakfast, l\loodie and 'Yilson 
rode into the town; and when they rcturned at night, brought several 
long letters for me. Ah! those first kind letters from hOlne ! Never 
shall I forget the rapture with which I grasped them-the eager, trembling 
haste with which I tore them open, while the blinding tears which filled 
my eyes hindered me for some nlinutes from reading a 'YOI'd which they 
contained. Sixteen years have slowly passed away-it appears half a 
century-but never, never can home letters give Ine the intense joy 
those letters did. After seven years' exile, the hope of return grows 
feeble, the means are still less in our power, and our frienùs give up all 
hope of our return; their letters grow fewer aud colder, their expressions 
of attachn18ut are less vidd; the heart has formed new ties, and the 
poor enligrant is nearly forgotten, Double those years, and it is as if the 
wave had closed over you, and the hearts that. once knew and loved you 
know you no more. Tom, too, had a large packet of leiters, ,vhich he 
read with great glee. After rcperusing them, he declared his intention 
of setting off on his return honle the next day. 'Ye tried to persuade 
him to stay until the following spring, and 111a1\:e a fair trial of the 
country. Arguments were thrown away upon him; the next Inorning 
our eccentric friend was ready to start. 
, Good-bye!' quoth he, shaking nle by the hand as if he meant to sever 
it from the wrist. "Vhen next we nlCet it will be in New South 'Yales, 
and I hope by that time you will know how to make better bread.' And 
thus ended rrom 'Vilson's emigration to Canada. lIe brought out three 
hunùred pounds, British currency; he remained in the country just four 
months, and returned to England with barely enough to pay his passage 
horne, 


VII.-UNCLE JOE AND HIS FAMILY. 
Ay, your rogue is a laughing rogue, and not a whit the less dangerous for the smile 
on his lip, which comes not from an honest heart, which reflects the light of the soul 
through the eye. All is hollow and dark within; and the contortion of the lip, like 
the phosphoric glow upon decayed timber, only serves to point out the rottenness 
within. 
U KCLE JOE! I see him now before me, with his jolly red face, t" ink- 
ling black eyes, and rubicund nose. No thin, weasel-faced Yankee W.1S 
he, looking as if he had lived upon 'cute ideas and speculations all his 
life; yet Yankee he_,was by birth, ay, and in mind, too; fvr a JllOre 
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knowing fellow at a bargain never crossed the lakes to abuse TIritish in- 
stitutions and locate hhn
elf comfortably among the despised Britishers. 
But, then, he had such a good-natured, fat face, such a mischievou
, 
mirth-loving smile, and such a nlerry, roguish expression in those small, 
jet-black, glittering eyes, that yon suffered yourself to be taken in by 
him, ,vithout offering the least resistance to his impositions. 
Uncle Joe's father had been a New England loyalist, and his doubtful 
attachn1ent to the British government had been repaid by a grant of 
land in the township of H-, lIe was the first settler in that township, 
and chose his location in a remote spot. for the sake of a beautiful natural 
spring, which bubbled up in a small stone basin in the green bank at the 
back of the house. 
'Father n1ight have had the pick of the township,' quoth Uncle J ce ; 
'but the old coon preferred that sup of good water to the site of a town. 
'VeIl, I guess it's seldom I trouble the spring; and whenever I step that 
way to water the horses, I think what a tarnation fool the old one was, 
to t hro,v away such a chance of making his fortune, for such cold lap,' 
'Your father ,vas a teInperance n1an ?'-' Temperance I-He had been 
fond enough of the whisky bottle in his day. lIe drank up a good farn1 
in the 'Cnited States, and then he thought he could not do better than 
turn loyal, and get one here for nothing. He did not care a cent, not he, 
for the I{ing of England. He t.hought himself as good, any how. But 
he found that he would have to work hard here to scratch along, and he 
,nts mightily plagued with the rheuIllatics, and Rome old WOlllan told 
him that good spring water was the best cure for thn,t; so he chose this 
poor, light, stony land on account of the spring', and took to hard work 
and drinking cold water in his old age !' 
, How did the change agree with him?' -' I guess better than coultl 
bave been expected. He planted that fine orchard, and cleared his 
bundred acres, and we got along slick enough as long as the old fellow 
lived.' 
'And what bappene(l after his death, that obliged you to part with 
your lánd ?'-' Bad times-bad crops,' said Uncle Joe, Hfting his shoulders. 
'I had not my father's way of scraping money together. I made some 
deuced clever speculations, but they all failed. I married young, and 
got a large family; and the won1en critters ran up heavy bills at the 
stores, and the crops did not yield enough to pay them; and from bad 
,ve got. to worse, and 1\11'. C- put in an execution, and seized upon tho 
whole concern, He sold it to your man for double what it cost him; 
and you got all that my father toiled for during the last twenty years of 
his life for less than half the cash he laid out upon clearing it.' 
'And had the whisky nothing to do with this change?' said I, looking 
him in the face suspiciously.-' Not a bit I \Vhen a man gets into difrlcul- 
ties, it is the only thIng to keep hin1 from sinking outright. 'Vhen )
our 
husband has had as many troubles as I have had, he will know how to 
value the whisky-bottle.' 
This conversation was interrupted by a queer-looking urcllin of five 
y r
 old, dressed in a long-tailed coat and trousers, popping his black 
shock head in at t.he door, and calling out, 
'lTncle Joe !-You're wanted to hum,' 
'Is that your nephew?'-' Ko I I guess'tis my 'v oman's eldest son,' 
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said Uncle Joe, ribing, 'but they call nle Uncle Joe. 'Tis a spry chap 
that-as cunning as a fox. I tell you what it is-he will nlake a smart 
Ulan. Go home, AnlnIon, and tell your ma that I am cOllling.' 
'I won't,' said the boy; 'you 111ay go lunn and tell her yourself. She 
has wanted ,vood cut this hour, and you'll catch it !' 
Away ran the dutiful son, but not before he had applied his forefinger 
sigllificantly to the side of his nose, and, with a knowing wink, 
pointed in the direction of honle, 
Uncle Joe obeyed the signal, drily remarking that he could not leavo 
the barn door without t.he old hen clucking hhn back. 
.A. t this pt
riod we were still living in Old Satan's log-house, and 
anxiously looking out for the first snow to put us in possession of the good 
substantial log dwelling' occupied by uncle Joe and his family, which 
cOllsisted of a brown brood of seven girls, and the highly-prized boy who 
rejoiced in the extraordinary name of AmnIon. 
Strange names are to be found in this free country. ,,-rhat think you, 
gentle reader, of Solomon Sly, Reynard Fox, and Iliram Dolittle; all 
veritable names, and belonging to substantial yeornen? After AnImon 
and Ichabod, I should not be at all surprised to meet ,vith Judas Iscariot, 
Pilate, and Herod. And then the female appellations! But the subject 
is a delicate one, and I will forbear to touch upon it. I bave enjoyed 
l1lany a hearty laugh over the strange affectations which people designate 
here very handsome næmes. I prefer the old homely Jewish names, such 
as that which it pleased my godfather and godmothers to bestow upon 
me, to one of those high-soundin
 christianities, the 1\lineryas, 
CindereHas, and Ahnerias of Canada. The love of singular names is here 
carried to a marvellous extent. I t was only yesterday that, in passing 
through one busy village, I stopped in astonishment before a tombstone 
headed thm;: -' Sacred to the memory of Silence Sharman, the beloved 
wife of Asa Sharman.' "T as the woman deaf and dumb, or did her 
friends hope by bestowing upon her such an Ïlnpossible name to still the 
voice of Nature, and check, by an admonitory appellative, the active 
spirit that lives in the tongue of woman? Truly, Asa Sharman, if thy 
wife was silent by nanIe as well as by nature, thou wert a fortunate Inan ! 
Rut to return to 'Cncle Joe. lIe made many fair promises of leaving 
the residence we had bought, the moment he had sold his crops an(I 
could remove his family. 'Ve could see no interest which could be 
served by his deceiving us, and therefore ,ve believed him, striving 
to make ourselves as comfortable as we could in the meantime in OUl'" 
present wretched abode. But matters are never so bad but that they 
....ay be worse, One day when we were at dinner, a waggon drove up to 
the door, and 1\11'. -- alighted, acconlpanied by a fine-looking, 
Iniddle-aged Inan, who proved to be Captain S --, who had ju
 
arrived ii'om Demerara with his wife and family. 111'. , who 1 (; ( 
l)Urchased the farm of Old Satan, had brought Carptain S over to 
inspect the land, as l
e wished to buy a farm, and settle in that neigh- 
bourhood. 'Vith some difficulty I contIived to accommodate the visitors 
with seats, and provide them with a tolerable dinner. Fortunn. ely, 
l\Ioodie had brought in a brace of fine fat partridges that morning; these 
the servant transferred to a pot of boiling water, in which she immer
ecl 
thelll for the space of a minute-a novel but yery expcðitious way 
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of removing the feat1lPrs, which then con1e off at the least touch. In 
less than ten n1inutes they were 
tufred, trussed, and in the bake-kettle; 
and before the gentlemen returned fr01n walking over the fann, the 
dinner was on the table. 
rl'o our utter consternation, Captain S agreed to purchase, and 
asked if we could give him possession in a week !-' Good heavens l' 
cried I, glancing reproachf.ully at 1\11'. ---, who was discu8sin
 his 
partridge with stoical indifference. "Yhat will become of us 1 'Yhere 
are we to go?' -' Oh, n1ake yourself easy; I will force that old 
witch, Joe's mother, to clear out.' 
'But 'tis impossible to stow ourselves into that pigst.y.' 
'It will only be for a week or two, at farthest. This is October; Joe 
will be SUI'C to be off by the first of sleighing,' 
, But if she refuses to give up the place ?' 
'011, leaye her to nle, 1'H talk her over,' said the knowing land 
.speculator. ' Let it con1e to the worst,' he said, turning to my husband, 
, she will go out for the sake of a few dollars. By-the-by, she refused to 
har the dower when I bought the place: we n1ust cajole her out of that. 
It is a fine afternoon; suppose we walk over the hill, and try our luck 
,,-ith the old nigger ?' 
I felt so anxious about the result of the negotiation, that, t.hrowiug my 
cloak oyer my shoulders, and tying on nlY bonnet without the assistance 
of a glass, I took my husband's arm, and we walked forth. 
It was a bright, clear :afternoon, the first week in October, and the 
fading woods, not yet denuded of their gorgeous foliage, glowed in a 
luellow, golden light. A soft purple haze rested on the bold outline of 
the Haldemand hills, and fin the ruggod beauty of the wild landscêt!)e I 
soon forgot the purport of our visit to the old woman's log-hut. 
On reaching the ridge of the hill, the lovely valley in which our future 
hon1e lay smiled peacefully upon us fron1 amidst its fruitful orchards, 
still loaded with their rich, ripe fruit. 
"Yhat a pretty place it is!' thought I, for the first time feeling 
something like a local interest in the spot springing up in my heart. 
, How I wish those odious people 'would give us possession of the home 
"which for some time has been our own!' 
The log-hut that we were approaching, and in which the old '\toman, 
II --, resided...by herself-having quarrelled years figO with her son's 
,vife-,vas of the smallm:t dimensio
s, only containin
 one room, which 
t:erved the olel dmlle for kitchen, and bed-room, and alL The open door, 
find a few glazed panes, f:uppIied it with light and air; while a huge 
hearth, on which crackled two enormous logs-whil'h are technicaUy 
termed a front and a back stick-took up nearly half the dOlllicile; and 
the old woman's bed, which was coyered with an unexceptionably clean 
. patched quilt, nearly the other half, leaving just room for a smaH home- 
luade deal table, of the rudest workmanship, two basswood-bottomed 
chairs, stained red, one of which was a rocking-chair, appropriated solely 
to the old woman's use, and a spinning-wheel. .Amidfo:t this 111uddle of 
things-for f:mall as was the quanhnn of furniture, it was all crowded 
into such a tiny space that you had to squeeze your way through it in 
the best n1anner you could-we found the old woman, with a reel cotton 
handkerchief tied over her grey locks, hood-fashion, sllelling white bush- 
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beans into a wooden howl. 'Yïthout rising from her seat, she pointed to 
tile only remaining chair. 'I guess, nliss, you can sit there; and if the 
others can't stn,nc1, they can nlake a seat of my bed.' 
'rhe gentle111en assured her that they were not tired, and could dispense 
with seats. 
1r. -- then went up to the old wonlan, and proffering 
his hand, asked after her health in his blandest 111anner. 
'I'm none the better for seeing you, or the like of you,' was the 
ungracious reply. 'You have cheated my poor boy out of his good 
farm; and I hope it may prove a had bargain to you and yours.' 
'l\Irs. If --,' returned the land-speculator, nothing ruffled by her 
l.JllCercmonious greeting, , I could not help your son giving way to drink, 
and getting into nlY debt. If people will be so imprutlent, they cannot 
be so stupid as to im3.g'ine that others can suffer for their folly.' 
, Su.ffet]' repeated the old woman, flashing her small, keen bJack eyes 
upon him with a glance of withering scorn. ' You suffer! I wonder 
what the widows and orphans you have cheated would say to that 1 }\Iy 
son was a poor, weak, silly fool, to be sucked in by the like of you. For 
a debt of eight hundred dollars-the goods never cost you four hnndred- 
you take :from us our good farm; and these, I s'pol'e,' pointing to my 
husband and Ine, 'are the folk you sol<1 it to. Pray, n1iss,' turning 
quickly to 111e, 'what might your 111an give for the place?' 
, Three hundred pounds in cash.' 
'1')001' sufferer!' again sneered the IJag, 'Four hundred dollars is a 
very small profit in as many weeks. 'Veil, I guess, you beat the Yankees 
hollow. And pray, .what brought you here to-day, scenting about you 
like a carrion-crow? ,;r e have no l110re la.nd for you to seize frOl11 us.' 
l\Ioodie now stepped forward, ann Lriefly explained our situation, offering 
1-.he old woma.n anything in reason to give up the cottage and reside with 
her SOIl until he ren10ved from the prem.Ìses; which. he added, must he 
in a very short time. The old dame regarded hÍIn with a 
areastic smile. 
, I glless Joe will take his own time. The house is not built which is to 
receive hhn; and he is not a luan to turn his hack upon a warm hearth 
to camp in the wilùerness. You were green when you l)OUfdlt a fann of 
that man, without getting along with it the right of po
session.' 
'Rut, ltlrs. 11-, your son promised to go out the first of sleighing.' 
C \\;"'heugh!' said the old wonlan. ' 'Y ould you have a man give R\Vay 
his hat anrlleave his own head bare? It's neither the first snow nor the 
last frost that will turn Joe out of his cOlllfortahle hon}e. I tell you all 
that he will stay here, if it is only to plague you.' 
Threats and remonstrances were alike useless, the old woman ren1ained 
inexorable; and we were just turning to lcaye the house, when the 
cunning old fox exclaimed, 'And now, what will you give n10 to leave 
JllY place ?'-' Twelve dollars, if you givo us possession next J\Ionday,' 
Baid my hn8ban(1. 'Twelve dollars! I guess you won't get me out for 
that.'-' The rent .would not be worth more than a dollar a month,' sai(l 
1\11'. -, pointing with his cane to tho dilapidated walls. ':Mr. :!\-Ioodie 
has offered you .1, year's rent for the vlace.' 
'It may not he worth a cent,' returned the WOlnan; C for it will give 
cveryLody the rheumatisnl that stays a week in it-Lut it is worth tJmt 
to TIle, and more nor double that just now to him. nut I will 110t he 
hard with him,' continued sho, rocking herself to and fro. ' Say twenty 
E 
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dollars, and I will turn out on 1\1onday.'-' I dare say you will,' said 
l\1r. , 'and who do you think would be fool enough to giv'e you 
,such an exorbitant sum for a ruined old shed like this?' 
 
, 1\Iilld your own business, and make your own bargains,' returned the 
old woman, tartly. 'The devil himself could not deal with you, for I 
guess he would have the worst of it. 'Vhat do you say, sir?' and she 
fixed her keen eyes upon my husband, as if she would read his thoughts. 
, 'ViII you agree to my price ?'-' It is a very high one, 1\Irs.II ; but 
as I cannot help myself, and you take adyalltage of that, I suppose I 
nlust give it.' , 'Tis a bargain,' cried the old crone, holding out her hard, 
bony hand. '001110 cash down !,-' Not until you give me possession on 

Ionday next; or you might serve me as your son has done.' 
, Hit!' said the old WODlan, laughing and ruhbing her hands together; 
'you begin to see daylight, do you? Tn a few months, with the help of 
hiln,' pointing to :l\Ir. --, 'you will be able to p;o alone; but have a 
care of your teacher, for ifs no good that. you will learn frOlll him. But 
will you r'eally stand to your word, nlister?' she added, in a coaxing tone, 
, if I go out on l\Ionday ?'-' 
ro be sure I win; I never break my word.' 
, 'VeIl, I guess you are not so clever as our people, for they only keep 
it as long' as it suits them. You baye an honest look; I will trnst you; 
but I will not trust hÎIn,' nodding to 1\11'. --, 'he can Imy and seH his 
,vord as fa
t as a horse can trot. So on l\Ionday I will turn out my traps. 
I have Jived here six-and-thirty years; 'tis a pretty place, and it vexes 
Dle to leave it,' continued the poor creature, as a toueh of natural feeling 
softened ancl agitated her world-hardened heart. 'There is not an acre 
in cultivation hut I helped to clear it, nor a tree in yonder orchard but I 
held it while my poor man, who is dead and. gone, planted it; and I have 
\vatched the trees bud fronl year to year, until their boughs overshadowed 
the hut, where all mJ" children, but Joe, were born. Yes, I came here 
young, and in nlY prÌIne; and I must leave it in age and poverty. 1\1y 
children and hushand are dead, and their hones rest beneath the turf in 
the burying-ground on the side of the hill, Of all that once g-athered 
about my knees, Joe and his young ones alone remain. And it is hard, 
very hard, that I IllUSt leave their graves to be turned by the l)lough of 
a stranger.' 
I felt for the desolate old creature- the tears rUFhed to n1Y eyes; but 
there was no moisture in hers. No rain fronl the heart could filter 
through that iron soil. 
'Be assured, lVII's. H--,' said 1\Ioodie, 'that the dead will be held 
sacred; the place wiIl never be disturbed by n1e.'-' P<.'rhaps not; but it 
is not long tbat you win remain here. I have Feen a good deal in nlY 
time; but I never Fawa gentleman fronl the old cOlllltry make a good 
Canadian farmer. The work is rough and hard, and they get out of 
hUlllonr with it, and leave it to their hired helps, and then all goes 
wrong. They are cheated on all 
ides, and in de
pair take to the whisky 
bottle, and that fixes them. I tell you what it i
, mi8ter- I g'ive 
TOU just 
three years to speud your money and ruin yourself; and then you will 
become it confirmed drunkard, like the rest.' 
The first part of her prophecy was only too true. Thank God! the 
last has never Leen fulfilled, and neyer can be. 
Perceiving that the old woman Wf1JS not "", little eJated with her bargain, 
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1\11'. urged upon her the proprietJ'
 of barring the dower. At first, 
she was outrageous, and very aLusive, and rejected all his proposals with 
contempt; vowing that she woulrl meet him ín a certain place Lelow be- 
fore she would sign away her rig'ht to the property. 
'Listen to reason, 1\I1's. H ,'said the land-speculator. ' If you 
will sign the papers before the proper authorities, the next time your son 
drives you to C--, I will give 3rou a silk gown.'-' Pshaw! Buy a 
shroud for J'
ourseIf; you will need it before I want a silk gown,' was 
the ungracious reply. 
, Consider, WOluan; a black silk of the best quality.'-' To nlourn in for 
my sins, or for the 10ES of the farm ?' 
'Twelve )Tards,' continued 1\11'. --, without noticing her rejoinder, 
C at a dollar a yard. Think what n. nice church-going gown it will 
make.'-' To the devil with you! I never go to church.' 
'I thought as much,' said 1\11'. --, winking to us. "YeU, my 
dear madam, what will satisfy you ?'-' I'll do it for twenty dollars,' 
returned the old woman, rocking' hersdf to and fro in her chair; her 
eyes twinkling, and her hands ll10Ying convulsively, as if she already 
grasped the money so dear to her soul. 
, Agreed,' said the land-speculator. "Yhen will J'
ou be in town ?'- 
'On Tuesday, if I be alive. But, rememLer, 1'11 not sign till I have my 
hanrl on the money.' 
'Kever fear,' said 1\11'. --, as we quitted the house; then, turning 
to me, he added, with a peculiar smile, 'That's a develish snlart woman. 
She would have made a clever lawyer.' 
1\1onday came, and with it all the LustIe of nloving, and, as is generaI1y 
the case on such occasions, it turne(l out a very wet day. I left Old 
Satan's hut without regret, glad, at any rate, to be in a place of my own, 
however hUlnble, Our new habitation, though small, had a decided 
advantage over the one we were leaving. It stood on a gentle slope; and 
a narrow but lovely stream, full of pretty speckled trout, ran nlunnuring 
under the little window; the house, also, was surrounded by fine fruit- 
trees. I know not how it wa
, but the sound of that tinkling brook, for 
ever rolling by, filled my heart with a strange melancholy, which for 
many nights deprived me of rest. I loved it, too. The voice of waters, 
in the stillness of night, always had an extraordinary effect upon my 
mind. Their ceaseless nlotion ancl perpetual sound convey to nle the 
idea of life-eternal life; and looking upon them, glancing and flashing 
on, now in sunshine, now in shade, now hoarselJ'
 chiding with the op- 
posing rock, now leaping- triumphantly over it,-creates within nle a feel- 
ing of mysterious awe of which I never could wholly divest myself. 
A portion of my own spirit seemed to pass into that little f;treanl. In 
its deep waiIin
s and fretful sigh
, I fancied lllJTself lamenting for the 
land I had left for ever; and its re
tle8s and impetuous rushing
 against 
the stones which choked its pas
age, were mournful types of DIY own 
nlental struggles against the strange destiny which henuned me ill. 
Through the day the streanl still nlOaned and trayelled oll,-Lut, cllgaged 
in my novel and distasteful occupations, I heard it not; but whenever 
nlY winged thoughts flew honlcwarll
 then the voice of the brook Fpo
e 
deeply and sa(Uy to IllY heart, and my tears flowell unchecked to Its 
plaintive and harmonious mursic. In a few hours I had my new abode 
'L' í) 
.J.', .;.! 
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1110re conlfortahly arranged than the old one, nlthough its dimem"ions 
,\-ere DUlCh HmaJlcr. The location was beaut.iful, and I was greatly con- 
soled by this cÏrcunlstance. The aspect of K ature oyer did, and I hope 
eyer will continue, 
, To shoot marvellous strength into my heart.' 
As long as we remain true to the Di dne I\I.othcr, so long will she remain 
faithful to her suffering- children. At that period my love for Canada was 
a feeling very nearly allied to that which the cOlldeJuned crimiual enter- 
t.ains for his ceIl-hil': only hope of escape being through the portals of 
the gr.lYC. rrlw fnIl rains had commenced. In a few days the cold 
wintry Bhowers swept all the gorgeous crimson frm11 the trees; and a 
bleak and desolate waste presented itself to the 8hnddering spectator. 
Bnt, in spite of wind and rain, my little tenement. waR never free frmn the 
intrusion of rude Joe's wife and chilc1rel1. rl'heir house stood about a 
stone's-throw frolll the hut we occupied, in the s
une lneadow, and they 
seemed to look upon it still aR their own, although we had lit
rany paid 
for it twice over. :Fine strapping girls they were, from five years old to 
fourteen, but rude and unnurtured as so many bears. They would COIne 
in without the least ceremony, and, young as they were, ask me a 
thousand impertinent questions; ana when I civilly requested then1 to 
leaye the room, they would range thenlsel,yes npon the door-step, watch- 
ing my l11otiol1S, ".ith their hlack eyes gleanling npon me through their 
tangled, uncombed locks. Their company was a great annoyance, for it 
oblif;ed 1110 to }Jut a painful restraint upon the thouf;htfulness in which it 
'was so delightful to me to indulge. Their visits were not visits of loye, 
but of 1nere idle curiosity, Hot nnmingled with malicious hatred. 
The simplicity, the fond, confiding faith of childhood, is 11n]olown in 
Canada. rrhere are no children here. The boy is a miniature man- 
knowing, keen, aad wiele awake; as able to drÏ\-è a bargain and take nn 
.adntntag'e of his juvenile companion as the grown-up. worId-haJ\kned 
lnau. 1'he girl, a g-ossipping flirt, fun of vanity and affectation, wit.,h a 
IJremature love of finery, and an acute perception of the adYantage
 to 
be derived fron1 wealth, and from keeping up n certain appearance in the 
,,'orld. The flowers, the green gras
, the glorious 8un
hine, the birds of 
tho air, and the young lambs p:amho1ling down the verdant slopes, which 
fill the hpart of a TIritish child with a fond ecstasy, bathing the young 
8pirit in }]ysium, would float unnoticed before the vision of a Canadian 
child; while the sight of a dollar, or a new dre
s, or a f::ay bonnet, would 
.swell its proud boson1 with self-importance and delight. The gI01'ÎOUS 
hJnsh of nlOdest diffidence, the tear of g"pntle Byml)athy, fire so rare on 
the cheek, or in the ('ye of the young, that their appearance creates a 
feeling: of BUl'prise. Such perfect self-reliance in beings so new to the 
,vorl I is painful to a thinking mind. It hetrays a great want of Rensibili1y 
.antlulCntaI culture, and a 111eIancholy l"nowlcclge of the artR of life. 
For a week I was alone, mJT good Scotch girl h:ìVing left n1e to vif'it 
her father. 
ome 
man hahy-artidcs were needed to be wnf::hed, and after 
InakiH
 a gre
tt preparation, I determined to try my nn
ki]k(l hand npon 
the operation. The fact is, I h.new nothing al)out the task I had imp(J
e(l 
upon my:;:df, and in a fc'tv minuteR nl.l)l)ed 1110 S]dll off my '\Ti
,ts, without" 
geLting the clotl1es clean. 'The door lras orcn, as it gencralJy was, eycn 
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during the coldest winter days, in order to let in 11101'e Jight, and let out 
the smoke, which othenvise would have ellveloped us like a cloud. I was 
so Imsy that I did nut perceive that I was watched by the cold, heaVjT, 
dark eyes of )11'8. Joe, who, with a sneering laugh, exclaimed, 
, \\'" ell, thank God! I aIll glad to see you brought to work at last. I 
llOpe you ma.y have to work as hard as I have. I don't see, not I, why 
you, who arc no bettcr than me, should sit still all day, like a lady l' 
':\11'8. 11-,' said I, not [\ little annoyed at her presence, 'what 
concern is it of yours whether I work or sit still? I never interfere 
with you. If you took it into your head to lie in bed all <tlY, I should 
never troulJle lnyself about it,'-' All, I guess yon don't look upon us as 
fellow-critters, you arc so proud and gran(L 1 s'pose yon Britishers are 
not made of flesh and blood like u
. You don't choose to sit down at 
meat with your helps. Now, I caJculate, wo think theJli a great deal 
better nor you.'-' Uf course,' sa.id I, 'th
y are lllOre suiteJ to you than 
we aro; they are uneducated, and so are you. This is no fault in either; 
ljut it might teach you to pay a little Illore r('sp
ct to those who are pos- 
8es5ed of superior adyantagcs. But, :r
1rs. 11-, my helps, as you call 
thmn, are civil allcl o1Jliging, and never make unprovoked and malicious 
speeches. If thay could so far forget themgclves, I should order thenl to 
leave tho house.'
' Oh, I see wlmt you are up 
,' replied the insolent 
dall1e
; 'Jou lllCan to say that if I were 
your help JOU would turn nlO 
out of your house; Lut I'm a hee-Lorn Ameriean, and I won't go at your 
bidding. Don't think I C01no here out of regard to you. :No, I hate yon 
all; and I rejoice to seo you at the wash-tub, and I wish that J.ou lnay be 
brought down upon your knees to Rcrub the floors.' 
'rIds speech only caused a smile, and yet I felt hurt and astonishe<l 
that a woman wh01n I had Hever done anything to offend shou1d be so 
gratuitously spiteful. In the evenin
 she seut two of her brood over to 
borrow my , long iron; a.s she called an Italian iron, I W.1S just getting 
lllY LaLy to sleep, :-:itting upon a low stool by the fire. I pointed to the 
iron ulJon tho shelf, and told the girl to take it. She did 
o, but stood 
beside me, hol{1ing it carelessly in her hand, and staring at the baby, 
who had just sunk to sleep up un my lap. 
"'he next 11l0011ent the heaxy 
iron fell frOlTI her rehtxed grasp, hiving. n1e a severe Llow upon my knee 
and foot; aud glanccll so ncar the child's head that it drc"\v from 111e a 
cry of terror. 
'.1 guess that was nigh braining the child,' quoth :\Iiss Amanda, with 
tho gr('atest coolne8s, ana without lTIakiug- the least apologj-. l\Iaster 
Ammon burst into a loud lau
h. 'If it had, J\1andy, I guess ,ve\l have 
cotched it.' Provoked at their insolence, I told them to leavo the house. 
Tho tears wero in lny eycs, for I felt certain that had they injured the 
chiLl, it woul!lllot ha.ve caused them the lca
t regret. 

rhe next day, as we were standing- at tho door, my husband WilS 
greatly amu
ed by soeing fat l":"ncle Joe chasing the rcbeUiol1'3 Ammon 
over thc meH.Ilow in fi'ont of the hOllse. Joe W.tS out of lJreath, pantin:; 
and puffing like a s.mall stcanl-ell
inc, and his face eusIled to deep red 
with excitemel1t and passion. ' You - 
rOUllg s.coullIlrel l' ho cried, 
half choked with fury, 'if I catch up to J.OU, I'll tako tho skin off 
YOTI l' 
'You - 01L1 scounùrel, you lnay have my skin if you can get at 111(',' 
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retorted the precociolls child, as he jun1ped up upon the top of the high 
fence, and doubled his fist in a menacing manner at his father. 
, That hoy is growing too ba.d,' said Uncle .T oe, cOIning up to us out of 
breath, the perspiration streaming down his face. 'It is time to break 
hinl in, or he'n get the Inaster of us aH.' 
, Yon shoulcl have begun that hefore; 
aid JUooc1i8. 'He seems a 
hopeful pupi1.'-' Oh, as to that, a little swearing' is Inanly,' returneel the 
father; 'I swear myself, I know, and as the old cock crows, so crows 
the young one. It iR not his swearing that I care a pin for, but he wiII 
not do a thing I ten him to.' 
'Swearing is a dreadful yice,' said I, 'and, wicked as it is in the 
month of a grown-up perl':on, it is pcrfcctlr 
hocking in a child; it pain- 
fully tells he has been brought up without the fear of God.' 
, Pooh! pooh! that's all cant; there is no harm in a few oaths, and I 
cannot driy
 oxen an (1 horses without swearing. I dare say that )TOU 
can swear too when rou are rilej, but you are too cunning to let us 
hear YOU.' 
I èould not help 1au
;hing outright at this supposition, but replied 
very quietly, 'Those who practise such iniquities never take any pains 
to conceal them. The concealn1ent would infer a feeling of shame; and 
when people are con
c
us of their guilt, they are in the road to improve- 
111ent.' The nlan walked whistling away, and the wicked child returned 
unpunished to his home. The next Ininute the old woman came in. ' I 
guess yon can give Ine a piece of silk for a hood,' said sho, 'the weather 
is growing considerable col<.1.'-' Surely it cannot weH be colder than it is 
at present,' Faid I, giving her the rocking-chair by the firo. 
, 'Yait a while; you know nothing of a Canadian winter. This is only 
November; after the Christmas thaw, you'll know something about cola, 
It is seven-and-thirty year
 ago since I and 111Y n1an loft the U-ni-ted 
States. It was called the Year of the Great 'Yinter. I tell you, woman, 
that" the sno,v lay so deep on the earth, that it blocked up all the roads, 
and we could drive a sleigh whither we ploased, right oyer tho snake 
fences. All the cleared land was one wide white level plain; it was a 
year of scarcity, and we were hal[" starved; Imt the severe cold was far 
,vorse nor the want of provisions. A long and bitter journoy we had of 
it; but I ,vas young then, and pretty wdl used to trouble and fatigue; 
nlY man stuck to the Dritish gon
l'nment. 1\lore fool be! I was an 
Anlerican horn, a11(l my heart was with tho true causo. But his father 
,vas English, and, says he, "I'H live and die under their flag.' So he 
dragged me from 111Y cOlnfortahle fireside to seck a home in the far 
Cana(lian wilderness. Trouhle! I guess you think you have your 
troubles; hut what are they to mine?' She paused, took a pinch of 
snuff, offered 111e the box, sighed painfully, pushed 1he red handkerchief 
frOln her high, narrow, wrinkled brow, aIIlI continued :-'..T oe was a baby 
then, and I had another helpless critter in my lap-an adopted child. 
1\ly sister had died from it, awl I was nursing' it at the same hreast with 
nlY boy. 'Yell, we had to perform a journey of four hundred miles in an 
ox..cart, w1tieh carried, hesides me amI the cllildren, all our bousehold 
stuff. Our way la
T chiefly throngh the forest, and we made hut slow 
progre

. Oh! what a Litter cold night it was when we reached the 
swampy woods where the cit,y of Hocbester now stands. The oxen were 
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covered with icicles, and their breath ,
ent up clouds of stealll. " Kathan," 
says I to my man, "you Illust stop and kindle a fire; I am dead with cold, 
and I fear the Labes will be frozen." "r e began looking about for a 
good spot to camp in, when I spied a light through the trees. It was a 
lone shanty, occupied by two French lumberers. The men were kind; 
they rubbed O1H' fi'ozen limbs 'with snow, and shared with us their 
supper and lmtfalo skins. On that very spot where we camped that 
night, where we heard nothing hut the wind soughing amongst the 
trees, and the rushing of the river, now stands the great cit
r of Rochester. 
I went there two years ago, to the funeral of a brother. It seemed to 
me like a dream. \\There we foddf'red our beasts by the shanty fire now 
stands the largest hotel in the city; and nlY husband left this fine . 
growing country to starve here.' 
I was so luuch interested in the old woman's narrative-for she was 
really posspssed of no ordinary capacity, and, though rude and un... 
educated, might have been a very superior person under different cir- 
cumstances-that I rummaged aIl1ong- my stores, and soon found a piece 
of black silk, which I gave her for the hood she required. 

 
rhe old woman examined it carefully over, smiled to herself, but, Jike 
all her people, was too proud to return a word of thanks. One gift to 
the family al ways involved another. 
'IIave you any cotton-batting, or black sewing-silk, to giye 111e, to 
quilt it with ?'-' No.' 
'Humph!' returned the old dame, in a tone which F\eemed to contra- 
dict IllY assertion. She then settled herself in her chair, and, after 
shaking her foot awhile, and fixing her piercing eyes upon 111e for some 
minutes, she eommenced the following list of interrogatories :- 
'Is your f,.tíher alive ?'-' X 0; he died 1nany years ago, when I was a 
young girl.' 
'Is your moiller alive ?'-' Yes.' 
'"\Vhat is her name?' I satisfied her on this poiut. 
'Did she ever marry again ?"-' She might have done so, Lut she loved 
her husband too well, and preferred living single.' , 
'Iiumph! 'Ye have no such notions here. 'Yhat "
as your father ?'- 
'A gentleman, who lived upon his own est.ttte.' 
'Did he die rich ?'-' lIe lost the greafer part of his propertJ'
 fron1 
being- 
urety for fillOtlwr.' 
'That's a foolbh business. l\Iy man burnt. his fingers with 1ha t . And 
,vhat brought you out to this poor eountry-you, who are no 111ù1'e fit 
for it than 1 am to be a fine h
dy ?'-' The prol11i
e of a large grant of 
land, and the false statcments we heard regarding it.' 
'Do you like the country ?'-' No; and 1 fear I never shall.' 
'I thought not; for the drop is alwa)Ts on 
rour check, the children 
tell me; and those young. ones have keen eyes. Now, take IUY acl\-ice; 
return while your 11loney lasts; the longer you ren1ain in Canaùa the less 
you will like it: and when your lllOney is an spent, you win be like a 
bird in a cage; you may beat your wings against the hal's, but you can't 
get out.' There was a long pause, I hoped that my guest had suffi- 
ciently gratified her curiosity, when she again commenced :- 
, IIow do you get your money? Do J
OU draw it frOlll the old countr,Y, 
or have you it with you in cash?' 
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Provoked vy her pertinacity, and seeing no end to her cross-question- 
ing, I replied, very iIllpatientl
T, '1\lrs. 11-, is it the custom in )"'our 
countr
r to catechisC' strangers whenever you meet with them?' 
, \Vhat do you mean?' Ehe said, coIouring, I believe, for the :first thuc 
in her life. 
'I nlean,' quoth I, C an evil ]laLit of asking impertinent questions.' 
The old W01nall got up, and left the house without speaking anotheJ;' 
word. 


THE SLEIGH-BELLS.* 


'Tis merry to hear, at evening time, 
By the blazing hearth the sleigh-bells 
chime; 
To know the bounding steeds bring near 
The loved one to our bosoms dear. 
All, lightly we spring the fire to raise, 
Till the rafters glow with the rudùy 
blaze; 
Those merry sleigh-bells, our hearts keep 
time 
Responsive to their fairy chime. 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, o'er vale and hill 
Tteir welcome notes are trcmbling stil
.' 
'Tis he, and blithely the gay bells sound, 
As glides his sleigh 0" er the frozcn 
ground; 
Hark! he has pass'ù tIle dark pine woed, 
He crosses now the ice-bound flood, 
Anù hails the light at the open door 
'I'lmt tells his toilsome journeJ"s o'er. 
The merry sleigh-bells! My fond heart 
s\'\'(>lIs 
And throbs to hear the welcome bells; 
Ding-dong, ding--dong, o'er ice and snow, 
...\. voice of gladness, on they go. 


Our hut is small, and rude cur cheer, 
But love has spread the banquet here; 
And childhood springs to be caress'd 
By our beloved and welcome guest. 
"ïth a smiling brow his tale he teil::, 
The urchins ring the merry sleigh- bells; 
TIle merry sleigh-bells, with shout and 
song 
They drag the noisy string along; 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, the father's c('m
, 
The gay bells rin6 his ",elcome home. 
From the cedar swamp the gaunt wûh'c:s 
how], 
From the oak loud whoops the felon 0,,-1 ; 
The snow-storm sweeps in thmder l)ast, 
The forest creeks beneath the blast; 
:r\ 0 more I list, '\'-i th boding fear, 
The sleigh-bells' distant chime to hear. 
The merry sleigh-hells, with soothing 
po'wer 
Shed gladness (\11 the evening hour. 
Ding-dong, ùing-ùong, what l'ap
ure 
swells 
The mù.sic of those jOJous bells! 


VIII.-JOHN l\IOXAGaAN. 
A FEW days after the old ""(oman's visit to the coUabe, our servant 
.Tames ab
ented himself for a week, without asking leave, or giving any 
intimation of his intention. lIe had under his care a fine pair of hor
eB, 
a yoke of oxen, three eows, and a numerous family of pigs, besides having 
to chop all the firewood required for our use. His unexpected deparhu'ð 
caused no small tJ:oul)le in the family; and when the truant at last 
nlade his appearance, l\[oodie <lischarg-ed hilll altogether. 
The winter had now fairly set in-the iron winter of 1833. The :o:now 
,vas unusually deep, and it being our first winter in Cnnada, anù raBsed 
in 
uch a miserable dwelling', we felt it ycry seycrelr. In spite of all my 
boasted fortitude-and I think nlY IJo\,-ers of endurance hft Ye heen tried 
to tho uttermost since my sojourn in this country-the rigour of the 
climate subdued my 1)1.01U1, independent Engli
h f:pÏI'it, and I actually 

lla1neÙ nlY womanhood, and cried with the cold. Y cs, I ought to Lln
h 
* 
rany versions have been p.Ï\"en of this song, and it has lJcen set to music in t]1C 
States. I here give the original cop.y, written ,\ hilst leaning on the open door of my 

hanty, a.nd watching for the returu ûfmy husband. 
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at cyincing such unpardonable weakness; but I wa.s foo1i
h and inex- 
perienced, and unaccustomed to the 
Toke. l\Iy husband did not much 
relish performing the lllCninl duties of a servant in such wrather, but hÐ 
did not complain, and in the nH
antime commenced an active inquiry 
for a Ulan to supply the place of the one we had lost; but at that season 
of the year no one was to be had. 
It was a bitter, freezing night. A sharp wind howled wit
lOut, and 
drove the fine snow through the chinks in the door, almo
t to the hearth- 
stone, on which two immense blocks of maple shed forth a cheering- 
glow, brightening the narrow window-pane
, and making the blaekened 
rafters ruddy with the heart-invigorating blaze. 
The toils of the day were over, the suppcr-t hillgS cleared away, and 
the door closed for the night. l\Ioodie had taken up his flute, the sweet 
companion of happier days, at the earnest request of our honle-sick 
Scotch servant-girl, to cheer her drooping spirits by playing some of the 
touching national airs of the glorious mountain land, the land of chivalry 
antI 
ong, the heroie N ort.h. Before retiring to rest, Bell, who. had an 
exquisite ear for music, kept time with foot and hand, while largø 
tears gatbered in her soft blue eyes. 
'Ay, "tis bonnie thae songs; but they Dlak' D1e greet, an' my puir hea];t 
is sail', sail' when I think on the bonnie braes and the da

s 0' lang syne.' 
Poor Ben! lIeI' heart was aInong the hills, and IHine had wandered 
far, far away to the green groves and meadows of my own fair land. 
The music and our reveries were alike abruptly banished hy a sharp 
blow upon the door. Bell rose and opened it, when a strange, wild- 
looking lad, barefooted, and with no other covering to his head than 
the thick, matted locks of raven blackness that hung 1i1;:o a cloud over 
his swarthy, sunbuI1lt visage, burst into the room. 
'GuidneRs defend us! ,Yha ba'e we here?' screamed Bell, retreating 
into a corner. 'The puir callant's no canuie.' 
l\Iy husband turned hastily round to meet the illtrucler, and I raised 
the candle fron1 the table the better to dbtinguish his face; while Bell, 
frOlll her hiding-place, regarded hÏ1n with unequivocal glances of fear 
and mistrust, waving her hands to nlO, and pointing significantly to the 
ol)cn door, as if silently beseeching me to ten her master to turn him out. 
'8hut the door, man,' said 
Ioodie, whose long scrutiny of the strange 
being before us seemed upon the whole satisfactory; 'we shall be 
fi'ozen.'-' Thin, fnith, sir, that's what I an1,' 
aid the lad, in a l"icb 
brogue, which toll1, without asking, the country to which he belonged. 
Then stretching his bare hands to the fire, he continued, ' By J OYC, sir, 
I was never so near gone in my life !' 
"Vhere do you come from, and what is your busincss here ? Yon 
111Ust be aware that this is a very late hour to take a house by stornl 
in this wa.y.'-' Thrue for J'
ou, sir, But neccs:::;ity knows no Jaw; and 
the condition you see nle in must plack for mc. First, thin, sir, I come 
from the towllship of D--, and want a masther; and next to that
 
bedad! I want, 80mething to ate. As I'm alive-and 'tis a thou
and pities 
that I'm alive at all at all, for shure God Almighty never made sich a 
lllbfortunate crathl'r afore nor 
ince-I have had nothing to put in lllY 
head since I ran away fronl IllY auld lllasther, 1\1r. }"-, yc:sterday at 
noon. DIoney I have none, sir; the clivil a_cent. I have neither a shoe 
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to IllY foot nor a hat to my head, and if you refuse to shelter Ine the 
night, I must be contint to perish in the snow, for I haye not a frind in 
the wide wurld,' 

rhe lad covered his face with his hands, and sobbed aloud. 
'Bell,' I wllispered; 'go to the cupboard and get the poor feIlo'w 
something to eat. r.rhe boy' is starving.'-' Dinna heed him, mistress, 
dinna credit his lees. He is ane 0' those wicked Papists \Vha ha' just 
stepped in to rob and Inurder us.' 
'N on sense I Do as I bid you.'-' I winna be fashed aboot him. An' 
if he bides here, I'll e'en flit ùy the first blink 0' the morn.' 
'I:-:abel, for shanle! Is this acting like a Christian, or doing as you 
'would be done bJ'
?' 
Eell was as obstinate as a rock, not only refusing to put down any 
food for the falnished lad, Imt reiterating her threat of leaving tho house 
if he .were suffered to renlain. 1\ly husband, no longer a11e to endure 
lwr selfish and absurd conduct, g'ot angry in good earnest, and told her 
that she 111ight please herself; that he did not Inean to ask ]101' leave 
as to whonl he received into his house. I, for my part, had no idea that 
she ",vould realise her threat. She 'was an excellent servant, clean, 
honest, and in(h
trious, and loved tho dear bahy. 
, You will think better of it in the nlorning,' said I, as I rose and 
l)laced before the lad some cold beef and bread, and a bowl of milk, 
to which the runaway did ample justice. 
, \Yhy did yon quit your Inaster, my lad?' said 1\Ioodie.-' Because I 
could live wid him no longer. Yon see, Rir, I'm a poor foundling from 
the Belfast Asylum, sho,rerl out by the mother that Lore Ine, upon the 
,vide wurld, long before I knew that I was in it. As I was too young 
to spake for myself intirely, Rhe put Ine into a basket, wid a label 
round my neck, to tell the folks that nlY name was .T 01111 1\fonaghan. 

rhis was all I ever got from my parents; find who or wbat they were, 
I neyer knevi, not I, for they never claimed 111e; bad cess to then1! 
But I've no doubt it's a fine illig-ant gintlemau he was, and herself a 
handsome rich young lady, who dared not own me for fear of atfrontin
 
the rich jintry, her father and l11Other. Poor folk, sir, aro never ashamed 
of their children; 'tis all the threa
ure they have, sir; but Iny parents 
were fi8hamed of n1e, and they thrust me out to the stranger and the 
bard bread of depinclence.' The poor lad sighed deeply, and I began to 
feel a growing interest in 11Îs sad history. 
, IIa ve )
ou been in the country long?' -' Four years, )naclam. You 
know my masther, 1\11'. F-; he brought me out wid hilU as his 
apprentice, and during the voyage he trated Ine well. J
ut the young 
ll1Cn, his sons, are tyrants, and full of durty pride; and I could not 
agree wid then1 at all at alL Yesterday, I forgot to take the oxen out 
of the yoke, and l\Iusther \YilliaIn tied 111e up to a stump, and Late me 
with the raw hide. Shure the Inarks are on mv showIthers yet. I left 
the oxen and the yoke, and tnrnerl my hack ul,"on them all, 1'01' the hot 
blood was bilin' widin file; and I felt that if I stayed it would he hhn 
that wontl get the worst of it. Noone had eyer cared for me since I 
was born, so I thought it was high time to take care of nlyself. I had 
heard your name, sir, and I thought J would find you out; and if you 
want a lad, I will work for )'ou for )ny l\:ape, and a few dacent clothes.' 
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A bargain was soon made. l\Ioodie agreed to giT'e :l\Ionagban six 
dollars a month, which he thankfully accepted; and I told Bell to 
}wcpare his bed in a corner of the kitchen. But mistress TIel] thought 
fit to rebd. Having Leen guilry of 011e act of insubordination, she deter- 
mined to be consistent,.and thro'\o
 off the yoke altogether. She declared 
that she would do no such thing; that her life anò that all our lives 
'were in dang'or; and that she would never stay another night under the 
same roof with that Papist yagabond. 
'Papist!' cried the indignant lad, his dark eyes flashing fire, 'I'nl no 
Papist, but a Protestant like )Toul'self; and I hope a deuced dale better 
Christian. Yon take me for a thief; yet shure a thief would have 
waited till you were all in bed and asleep, aud not stepped in forenint 
you all in this fashion.' 
There was both truth and nature in the lad's argunlent; but Ben, like 
an obstinate ,,,"oman as she was, chose to adhere to her own opinion. 
Na-y, Ehe eyen carried her absurd prejudices so far that she brought 
lIeI' nlattress ancl hlid it down on the floor in my roOlU, for fear that the 
Irish vagaLonrl should murder her (1uring the night. By tho break of 
day she was off; leaving me for the rest of the winter .without a servant. 
Monaghan did all in his power to supply her place; he lighted the fires, 
swept the house, lllilked the cows, nursed the baby, and often cooked 
the dinner for me, and cndeavoured by a thousand little attentions to 
show the gratitude he reaHy felt for our kindness. To little Katie he 
attached himself in an extraordinary nlanner. All his spare time he 
spent in maldng little sleighs and toys for her, or in dragging her in the 
said sleighs up and down the steep hills in front of the house, wrapped 
up in a hlanket. Of a night, he cooked her mess of bread and nlilk, as 
she sat by the fire, and his greatest delight was to feed her himself. 
After this operation was oyer, he would carry her round the floor on 
his back, and sing her songs in native Irish. I\"atÏe always greeted his 
return from the woods with a scream of joy, holùing up her fai.r arms 
to clasp the nock of her dark favourite. 
'X ow the Lord loye you for a darlint l' he would cry, as he caught 
her to his heart. 'Shure you are the only one of the crathers he ever 
made who can love poor .John J\Ionaghan. J;rothers and sisters I have 
none- I stand alone in the Wllr1Ò, and your honny wee face is the 
sweetest thing it contain
 for me. Och, jewil! I could lay down nlY life 
for you, and be proud to do that san1e.' 
Though careless and reckles
 about cyerything that concerned himseJf, 
John was honest and true. lIe loved us for the com}JaEsion we had 
shown hilll; and he would have ref:ented any injury offered tv our 
person with his bcst blood. TIut if we were plca
ed with our }lew 
servant, 'Cncle Joe and his family were not, and they commenced a 
series of petty persecutiom
 that annoyed him greatly, and kin(Ucd into 
a flame aU the fiery particles of his irritable nature. 
l\Ioodie had purchased several tons of hay of a neighbouring farmer, 
for the use of his cattle, and it haft to be stowed into the f"anle barn 
with some flax and straw that hc10nged to Uncle tT oe. Going- early 
one morning- to foùder the cattle, John found rncle Joe fceding his 
cows with hiR master's hay, anù as it had diminished greatly in a 
very short time, he accused him in no measured terms of being the 
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thief. The other very coolly replied that he had taken a little of tho 
hay in order to repay hinlself for his ft.ax, that l\Ionag'han had stolen 
for the oxen. 'N ow by the powers I' quoth John, kindling into wratb, 
'that is adding a big lie to a dirthy petty larceny. I take your flax, 
you ould villain! Shure I know that flax is grown to nlake linen wid, 
not to feed oxen. God Almighty has giyen the crathers a good wan}} 
coat of their own; they neither require shifts nor shirts.' 
, I saw you take it, you ragged Irish vagabond, with my own eyes.' 
'Thin yer two eyes showed you a wicked illusion. You had .betther 
shut up yer head, or I'll give rou that for an eye-salve that shall 
l11ake you see thrue for the thue to come.' 
Relying' upon his great size, and thinking that the Hght stripling, who, 
by-the-by, was all bones and sinews, was no match for him, Uncle Joe 
struck )Ionaghan over the head with the pitchfork. In a nlmnent the 
active lad was upon him like a wild cat, and in spite of the difference of 
his ag'e and weig,ltt, gave the big lUan such a thorough dressing that he 
was fain to roar aloud for nlerCy. 
, Own that you are a thief an
d a liar, or I'll murther you!' 
C III own to anything whilst )rour knee is pressing nle into a panca]\:e.. 
Come now-there's a good lad-let me get up.' l\Ionaghall felt irreso- 
lute, but after extorting frOlll Uncle Joe a promise never to purloin any 
of the hay again, he let him rise. 
'For shure,' he saiù, 'he began to turn so black in the face, I thought 
he'd burst intirely.' 
The fat man neither forg'ot nor forgave this injury; and though he 
dared not attack John personally, be set t.he children to insult and affront 
him upon all occasions. '.rhe boy was without socks, and I sent hinl to 
olclltlrs.11-, to inquire of her what she would. charge for knitting 
him two pairs of socl\:s. The reply,was, a dollar. This waR agreed to, 
and dcaI' enoug'It they were; but t.he weather was very cold, and the lad 
was barefooted, and there ,vas no other alternath-e than either to accept 
her offer, or for him to go ,vithout. In a few days, l\Ionaghan brought 
them home; but I found upon inspecting' them t.hat they ,yere old socks 
new-footed. This was rat.her too glaring a cheat, and I sent the la(! 
back with them, and told him to inform 1\lrs. H- that as ho lmd 
agreed to give the price for new socks, he expccted thcm to ùe neW' 
altogether. 
The avaricious o]d woman did not deny the fact, but she fell to cursing 
alid swearing in an awful lnallner, and wished so lunch evil to the lad, 
that, with t.he superstitious fear so common to the natives of his country, 
he left her under t.he impression tIlat she was gifted with tho evil eye-, 
and was an 'owld witch.' lIe neyer went out of the J-ard ,vith the 
waggon and horses, but she rushed to the door, and cursed him for a 
bare-heeled Irish ùlackguard, and wished that he 'mig'ht overturn the 
,vaggon, kill the horses, and break his own worthless neck. 
, .l\Ia'arm,' said John to me one ùay, after returning from C with 
the team, 'it would be botther for nlO to la"Ve the mast her il1tircly; for 
shure if I do not, some Blisehief will befall me or the crathers. That 
wicked owld wretch! I cannot thole her curses. Shure it's in IJUrgatory 
I am an tho whiIe.'-' Nonsense, :\Ionaghan I 
rou are not a Catholic, and 
need not fear purgatory. The next time the old wonlan COlllmencOS hûr 
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relwol)ate conduct, ten 11Cr to hold ]le1' tOJ)gne, and mind her own 
busines
, for cnrses, like chickens, come home to roost.' 

rhe boy laug-hed heartily at the old Turkish proverb, but did not 
reckon much on its efficacy to still the elaIl1orous tongue of the ill-natured 
old jade. The next day he had to pass her door with the hor
e8. Ko 
sooner diel 
he hear the sound of the wheels, than out she hobbled, and 
commenced her usual anathen1as. 
'Dad luck to yer croaking, yer in-conditioned owld raven. It is not 
me you are cle
throying shure, 1mt JET own poor miserable sinful sowl. 
7,'be owltl onc has the grief of ye already, for" curses, like chickens, come 
hon1e to roost ;') so get in wid 
re, and hatch then1 to yersclf in the 
chimley corner. They'll all be roosting wid ye by-and-by; and a nice 
wann nest they'll Dlake for you, considering the brave brood that 
belongs to you,' 
'Yhether the old woman was as Hlperstitious as JolIn, I know not; or 
whether she was impressed with the n101'al truth of the proverb-for, as 
I have before stated) she was no fool-is difficult to tell; but she shrunk 
back into her den, anc1never attacked the lad again, 
Poor John bore no ma1ice in his heart, not he; for, in spite of all tIw 
in-natured things he had to endure fron1 uncle Joe and his family, he 
never attempted to return evil for evil. In proof of this, 110 was one 
clay choppinp; firewood in the bush, at some distance fron1 Joe, who was 
engaged in the same employment with another man. A tree in falling 
caught upon another, which, although a very large lnaple, was hollow, and 
very much decayed, and liable to be blown down by the least shock of the 
wind. The tree hung directly over the path that Uncle Joe was ol,ligecl 
to traverse daily with his team. lIe looked up, and perceived, from the 
situation it occupied, that it 'was necessary for his own safety to cut it 
down 
 Lut he lacked courage to undertake so hazardous a job, which 
n1ight be attended, if the SUPIJOrting tree gave way during the operation, 
with very serious consequcnces. In a careless tone, he called to his 
comuanion to cut down the t.ree. 
, Do it yourself: H-,' said the axe man, with a grin. '
ry wife and 
childrcn want their man as n1uch as )
our Hannah wants you.' 
, I'll not Jlut axe to it,' quoth Joe. 'I'hen, making signs to his comrade 
to hold his tongue, he shouted to l\Ionaghan, 'Hollo, boy! you're w
mted 
here to cut down this tree.' Don't JTOU see that your nlaster's cattle 
lllight be killed if they should happen to pass under it, and it shoulù fall 
upon them.' 
'Thl"Ue for you, lUasther Joe; but yonr own cattle would have the 
first chance. "\Yhy should I risk my life and Hnlbs, by cutting down the 
tree, 'v hen it was yerself that threw it so :nvlnvardly over tho other ?' 
, Oh, but YOll are a boy, and have no wife and children to depend upon 

ioU for bread,' said Joe, gravelJ. ' \\r e aro both fami1y mell. Don't rou 
see that 'tis your duty to cut down the tree ?' 
'1'he lad swung the axe to and fro in his hand, eyeing .Toe and the tree 

1ternatc1y; 1mt the natural kind-heart
rlness of tho creaturo, and his 
rec1dcss conrage, on:rcame all idea of self-preservation, nnd raising aloft 
]lis slender but muscular arm, he cried out, 'If its a Ufe that lllu
t 1'0 
Facrificed, why not 1n1110 as well as another? 11e1'e goes! and the Lord 
11avc mercy on my sinful sow1!' 
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The tree fell, and, contrary to their expectations, without any injury to 
J obn. The knowing' Yankee burst into a loud laugh. ' "1 elJ, if you 
arn't a tarnation soft fool, I never saw one.'-' 'Vhat do you mane?' 
excJaimed John, his dark eyes flashing' fire. 'If 'tis to insult n1e for 
doing that which neither of you dared to do, you had better not tIny 
that san1e. Yon have just seen tho strength of my spirit. You had 
bettor not thry again the strength of my arnl, or, may be, you and the 
treo would chance to share the same fate;' and shouldering his axe, tho 
boy strode down the hill, to get scolded by mo for his foolhardiness. 
The first week in 1\1arch, all the peolJle were busy making maple sugar. 
'Did you ever taste any maple sugar, ma'arn1?' asked l\Ionaghan, as he 
sat feeding I\::atie one evening by the fire.-' No, .J ohn.' 
, 'VeIl, then, you've a thrate to come; and it's myself that will n1ake 
l\Iiss I{atie, the darlint, an illigant lump of that same.' 
EarJy in the morning John was up, h<lrd at work, making troughs for 
the sap. By noon he had completed a dozen, which he showed me ,vith 
great pride of heart. I felt a little curious about this far-falned maple 
sugar, and asked a thousand questions about the use to which the 
troughs were to be applied; how the trees were to be tapped, the sugar 
made, and if it were really good when made? 'ro all IllY queries, John 
responded, , Och ! 'tis illigant. It bate
 all the sugar that ever was made 
in Janlaky. TIut you'll see before to-morrow night.' 
1\Iooclie ,vas away at P , and the prospect of the maple sugar 
relieved the dulness occasioned by his absence. I reckoned on showing 
. him a piece of sugar of our own Ilmking when he canlO home, and never 
l1rean1t of the possibility of disappointn1ent. John tapped hit' trees after 
the most approved fashion, and set his troughs to catch the sap; but 
I\Iiss Amau(ht and J\Iaster Ammon upset then1 as fast as they filled, and 
spilt all the sap. 'Vith great difficulty, J\Ionaghan saved the contents of 
one large' iron pot. This he Lrought in about nightfall, and made up a 
roaring fire, in order to boil it down into sug'ar. Hour after hour passed 
away, and the sugar-nlaker looked as hot and Llack as the stoker in a 
steamboat. l\Iany times I peeped into the large pot, Lmt the sap never 
seemed to diminish. 
, This is a tedious piece of business,' thought I, but seeing the lad so 
anxious, I said nothing. About tWf'lve o'clock, he asked me, very 
mysteriously, for a piece of pork to hang over the sllgar. 
, Pork!' said I, looking into the pot, which was half full of a very 
black-looking liquid; 'what do you want with pork?' 
'Shure, an' 'tis to keep the sugar from burning.' 
'13ut, John, I see no sugar!' -' Och, but 'tis all sugar, only'tis molasses 
jist now. See how it sticks to the ladle. Aha! but l\Iiss I{atie will have 
the fino lumps of sugar when she awakes in the morning.' 
I grew so tired and sleepy that I left John to finish his job, went. to 
bed, and soon for
,ot all about the maple sugar. At breakfast I observed 
a snlall pbte upon the table, pbccd in a very conspicuous manner on the 
tea-tray, the bottom covered with a hard, Llaek substance, wlíich very 
nluch resclnLled pitch. '\Vhat is that dirty-looking stuff, John?' 
'Shure an' 'tis the maple sugar.' 
, Can people eat that 't-' By dad, an' they_can. only thry it, ma'arnl.' 
"Yhy, 'tis so hard, I cannot cut it.' 
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'Vith sonle difficulty, and not without cutting his finger, John broke a 
piec
 off, and stufre
l it il1
o th
 b.abY'8 mouth. . The poor child made a 
horrIble face, and rejected It as If It had be on p01son. For my own part, 
I never tasted anything nlore nauseous. It tasted like a compound of 
l)ork-grease and tobacco-juice. "Yell, J\Ionagban, if this be nmple sugar, 
I neyer wish to taRte any again.' 
'Och, had luck to it!' said the lad, flinging it away, 1)late and all. 
'It would have been first-rate but for the dirthy pot, and the blackguard 
cinders, and it.s burning to the bottonl of the pot. That owld hag, 
1\lrs. 11- -, bewitched it with her evil eye.' 
'She is not so cleyer as you think, John,' said I, laughing'. ' You have 
forgotten how to lllake the sugar since you left D- ; but let us forget 
the maple sugar, and think of something else. IIacl you not bettcr get 
old 
Irs. H to mend that jacket for you? it is too ragged.' 
, Ay, dad! an' it's my
el' is the illig-ant tailor. 'Yasn't I brought up 
to the thrade in the Foundling Hospital?' 
, And why did you quit it?' 
, Because it"s a low, 11lane thrade for a jint1eman's son,' 
, TIut, J ohu, who told you that you were a gent]eman's son ?'-' Och ! 
but I am shure of it, thin. All my propensities are gint3le. I love 
horses, and dogs, and fine clothes, and money. O('h! that I was but a 
jintleman! I'd show them what life is intirely, and I'd challenge IHasther 
'\Villiam, and have my revenge out of him for the blows he gave me.' 
'You had better mend your trousers,' said I, giving him a tailor's 
needle, a pair of sciE-sors, and sonle strong thread.-' Shure, an' I'll do 
that same in a brace of shakes,' and sitting down upon a ricketty three- 
legged stool of his own Illallufacturing, he commenced his tailoring by 
tearing off a piece of his trousers to patch the elbows of his jacket. ,And 
this trifling act, simple as it may appear, was a perfect type of the boy's 
general conduct, and marked his progress through life. The present for 
him was everything; he had no futul'e. 'Yhile he SllPl)1ied stuff fronl 
the trousers to repair the fractures in the jacket, he never reflected that 
botb would be required on the morrow. Poor John! in his brief and 
reckless career, how often havo I recalled that foolish act of his. It now 
appears to me that his whole life was spent in tearing his trousers to 
repair Ids jacket. In the evening J ohn a
ked me for a piece of soap. 
""hat do you want with soap, ..T ohn ?'-' To wash my sl}irt, l\la'arm. 
Rhuro an' I'm a baste to be seen, as black as the pots. Sorra a shirt have 
I but the ono, an' it has stuck on my back so long that I can thole it no 
longer.' 
I looked at the wrists and collar of the conc1enlned garment, which was 
all of it that John allowed to be visiLle. They were much in need of 
soap ana water, 

 \Vell, .J olin, I will leave you the soap; but can you wash ?' 
'Och, shure, 3n' I can tluy. If I soap it enough, and rub long enough. 
the shirt must cmae clane at last.' 
I thought the nlatter rather doubtful; but when I went to beel I left 
what he required, and sonn '
aw through the chinks in tho hoards a 
roaring fire, anel heard John whistIiug over the tub. 110 whh:tlcd and 
ru1hed, 3.n<.1 wa
hed and 8crubbed, but as there seemed no end to the job, 
and he was as long- washing this one garnlent as Dell would hove Lecn 
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performing the same operation on fifty', I laughed to myself, and thought 
of my own abortive attempts in that way, and went fast asleep. III the 
n10rning John came to his breakfast, with his jacket buttoned up to his 
throat. . 
, Could you not dry your shirt by tIle fire, John ? You win get colcl 
wanting it.' -' Aha, by dad! it's dhry enough now. The divil has nlade 
tindor of it long afore this,' 

 'Yhy, what has happened to it? I heard you washing all night.' 
, 'Vashing ! Faith, an' I did scrub it till nlY hands were an ruinod 
intirely, and thin I took the brush to it; but sorra a bit of the dirth 
could I get O<1t of it. 'rhe n10re I rubbed the blacker it got, until I had 
1lsed up all the soap, and the perspiration was pouring' off n1e like rain. 
" You dirthy owId bit of it blackguard of a rag," says I, in an exthremity 
of rage, "you're not fit for the back of a dacent lad an' a jintleman, 'rhe 
divil may take ye to cover one of his imps;" an' wid that I sthirrcd up 
Ule fire, and seut it plump into the middle of the Llaze.' 
, ...\.nd what. ,viII you do for a shirt?' 
'Faith, do as ma.ny a betther man has done afore me, goo widout.' 
I looked up two old shirts of nlY husband's, ,vhich John received with 
an ecstasy of delight. He retired instantly to the stable, but soon 
returneù, with as much of the linen breast of the garment displayed as 
his waistcoat would allow. :K 0 })eacock was ever prouder of his tail than 
the wihl Irish lad was of th
 olù shirt. John had been treated ycry 
much like a spoiled child, and, like most spoiled children, he ,;
aH .'rather 
fond of having his own way. 1\Iooclie had set him to do sOlnething which 
'vas rather contrary to his own inc1inations; he did not object to the 
task in words, for he was rarely saucy to his employers, but he left the 
fonowing stave upon the table, written in pencil upon a scrap of paper 
torn from the back of an olclletter:- 
'A man alive, an ox may drh'c 
Unto a springing well; 
To make him drink, as hc may think, 
No man can him compel. 
_ 'JOH:'i l\IO:'iAGrrAx.' 


IX.-PH(EBE H-, AND OUR SECOND MOVING 
She died in carly womanhood, 
Swcet scion of a stcm so rudc ; 
A child of Nature, free from art, 
\Vith candiù brow and opE'n heart; 
The flowers shc loved now gently wave 
Above her low and nameless gra\'e. 
IT wa
 during the l110nth of 1\la1'('h that rncIe ,Joe's eldost daughter, 
rhæbe, a very handsollle girl, and the best of the ftunily, fell sick. I 
went ò\
er to see her. The poor girl was very depressed, and stood hut a 
slight chance for her life, Leing; under the nledical treatment of three or 
four old women, who all recon1nlClHled different treatment and adnlinis- 
tered different nostrums. Seeing that the poor girl was dangerouF'ly ill, 
I took her n10ther aside, and heg'g-ed her to loso 110 time in pro('nrill
 
proper 111edical advice. l\IrR. .Toe'listened to me ycry sullenly, find said 
i-bere was no danger; that l'hæbe had caught a yiolcnt cold by going hot 
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from the wash-tub to fetch a pail of water from the spring'; that the 
neighbours knew the nature of her complaint, and would soon cure her. 
The invalid turned upon me her fine dark eyeR, in which the light of 
fever painfully burned, and motioned me .to come near her. I sat down 
by her, and took her burning hand in mine. 
'I am dying, 1\1rs. l\1oodie, but they won't believe nle. I wish you 
would talk to nlot-her to send for the doctor,'-' I will. Is there anything" 
I can do for you ?-anything I can make for you, that you would like to 
take ?' 
She shook her head. 'I can't eat. But I want to ask you one thing, 
which I wish very much to know,' She grasped my hand tightly between 
her OWJJ.. lIeI' eyes looked darker, and her feverish cheek paled. ''''hat 
becomes of people when they die ?'-' Good heavens l' I exclaimed, invo- 
luntarily, 'can you be ignorant of a future state?' 
"Yhat is a future state?' 
I endeavoured, as well as I was able, to explain to her the nature of 
the soul, its endless duration, and responsibility to God for the actions 
done in the flesh; its natural depr8Jvity and need of a Saviour; urging 
her, in the gentlest manner, to lose no time in obtaining forgiveness of 
her sins, through the atoning blood of Christ. The poor girl looked at 
me with surprise and horror. These things were all new to her. She 
sat like one in a dream; yet the truth seemed to flash upon her at once. 
'How can I Rpeak to God, who never knew Hinl? IIow can I ask 
IIim to forgive nle ?'-' You must pray to Hinl.' 
'Pray 1 I don't know how to pray. I never said a prayer in my life. 
l\1other; can you teach me how to pray ?'-' Nonsense!' said 1\lrs. J'oe, 
hurrying forwa.rd. '''Thy should rou troul}le yourself about slfch tll in,r;s ? 
1\11'8. 1\100die, I desire you not to put such thoughts into my daughter's 
head, "\Ve don't want t.o know anything about .T esus Christ here.' 
'Oh, nlother, don't speak so to the lady! Do, l\frs. 1\1oodie, ten me 
more about God and IllY soul. I never klle,v until now that I had a 
soul.' 
Deeply compassionating the ignorance of the poor girl, in spite of the 
menaces of the heathen 11lother-for she was no better, but rather ,,'orRC, 
seeing that the heathen worshilJs in ignorance a falRe god, while this 
woman lived without acknowledg-ing a God at all, and therefore con- 
sidered herself free from all moral restraint.-I Lid rhæbe good-hr, and 
promised to bring IllY bible, and read t.o her the next. day. 
The gratitude manifested by this sick girl was such a contrast to the 
rudeness and brutality of the rest of the family, that I soon felt a power- 
ful iutereRt in her fate. The mother did not actually forbid me the 
house, because she saw tlmt my visits raised the drooping f'pirits of hCI. 
child, whom she fiercely loved, and, to saye her life, WOUllL cheerfully 
have sacrificed her owu. nut she never failcd to make all the noise sho 
could to disturb my reading and conversation wit.h .Phæbe. Slie could 
not be pcrFmaded that her daughter ,vas reaHy in any danger, until the 
doctor told her that her case was hOl)eless; then the grief of the lllothcl" 
burst forth, and she gave way to the most frantic and Ï111pious cOllllJlain- 
iugs. 
The rigonr of the winter began to abate. The beams of the FUU 
during the day were warm and penetrating', and a soft wiud blew froIn 
J!' 
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the south. I watched, from clay to day, the snow disappearing from thA 
earth, with inr1escribahle plea::;ure, and at length it whoIJy yanished; not 
even a solitary patch lingered nnder the shade of the forest trees; but 
Uncle .Toe gave lio sign of remoying his famiIr. 
'Docs he 111ean to stay all the sUlluner?' thought 1. 'rcrhaps he never 
intends going at all. I will ask hin}, the next time he con1es to borrow 
whiskey.' 
In the afternoon he y\;alked in to light his pipe, and, with some anxiety, 
I m
Hle the inquiry. 
''\YelI, I guess we can't be Inoving afore the end of l\Iay. l\Iy missus 
expects to be confined the fore part of the Inonth, and I 
han Ot nlOve till 
she be quite smart agin.' , You are not using us well, in keeping us 
out of the house f'0 long.'-' Oh, I don't care a curse about any of 
You. 
It is my house as long as J choose to remain in it, antl you may put up 
,,'ith it the best way 
-ou can;' and, hunllning a Yankee tune, he de- 
lìarted. 
I had borne patiently the odious, cribLcd-up place during the winter, 
but now the hot \vcathcr wnl': comin
, it seemed almost insupportaLle, as 
we were ohlig'ed to haye a fire in the clo
e 1'00111, in order to cook our 
provisions, 1 conso10d my
elf as well as I could by roaming about the 
fields anr1 woo(ls, and Inaking acquaintance with every wild flower as it 
Llossom
(l, and in writing long- letters to home friends, in which 1 abused 
one of tho tlnest countries in the world as the worst that God eycr c
tlled 
out of chaos. 
The lniddle of 1\lay at length arrivod, and, hy tho number of long, lean 
won1en, with handkerchiefs of all colonrs tied oyor their heacll':, who 
passed h1
T door, nnd swarmed into 1\lrs. Joe's house, I rightly conc1uded 
that another young one had Lecn aclded to 1 he tribe; and, shortly 
after, rnc1e Joe himsl"lf anllounced the important fact, by putting' 11 is 
jolly red face in at the door, and tening me, that' his mi
sus had got 
a chùpping boy": awl he '
-as right glad of it, for ho was tired of so 
111any gals, and that he Ehould n10ve in a fortnight, if his woman dill 
kindly.' 
I had been so often disappointec1 that I 11aid very little heed to him, 
Lnt this time he kel)t his word. The last day of l\Iny, they went, Lag 
nnd baggage, the poor sick l>hæbo, who still Iin
cred on, and the new- 
horn inÜtnt; and right joyfnl1y I sent a Scoteh girl (anotLer J:e1J, ",hOlH 
I hnd hired in lieu of her I had lost\ and l\Iollaghan, to dean out the 
Al1
oan staLle. In a few nlÏnutes John returned, panting with indig- 
nation. 
, The hou
e,' he said, ',vas n10re filthy than a pig-s(y,' rut that. was 
not the worst of it: Unc1e Joe, Lofore he went, had undcrnlincù the llrick 
chimlH'Y, and let all the water into the hOUEC'. 'Oh, Lnt if he conlCS here 
.ag-in,' he continued. gril)c1ing his teeth and donl 1 ling his first, 'rll thrash 
him for it, And thin, ma'arIn, he has girdled round all the bc
t graft 
apple-tree:.:, the mnrthcrin' owld yillain, as if it could F-pile his digestion 
our ating thenl.'-' It 'would require a f'trong stomac
l to dig-cst ap}JIe- 
trees. .T ohn; but never mind, it can't be helped, and we n}aJ ÌJe very 
thankful that. theEe people are gono at last.' 
..T olIn and Bell Fcrnhbed at the hou
e r.II (lay, and in the evening they 
CR:.Ticd 0\ ( l' t!w furniture, and I ,vent to inspect our new d\velling. 
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It lookefl beautifully clean and neat. Bell had whitewashed all the 
black, smoky walls and boarded ceilings, and scrubbed the dirty window- 
frames, and polished the fly-spotted panes of glass, until they actually 
arlmitted a glimpse of the clear air and the blne sky. Snow-white fringed 
curtains, and a bcd, with furniture to correspond, a carpeted floor, and a 
large pot of green boughs on the hearth-stone, gave an air of comfort and 
cleanliness to a roonl which, only a few hours Lefore, had been a loath- 
some den of filth and impurity. This change would have been very 
gratif
.ing', had not a strong, dif'agreeable odour aInlOst deprived nle of 
IUY hrea1h as I entered the room, It was unlike anything' I had ever 
8nlelt before, and turned TIle so sick and faint that I had to cling to the 
door-post for snpport. 
"Vhcre docs this dreadful snlcIl COlne from ?'-' The g,'uidness knows, 
ma'mn; .J ohn and I ha\Te searched 1he house from the loft to the cellar, 
but we canna find out the cause of tlme stink.' 
'It lllust be in the 1'00111, Bell; and it is Ï111possible to remain here, or 
live in this house, until it is renloved,' 
GtulCing my eyes all round the place, I E:pied what seemed to llle a 
Iitt.le cupboard, over the lllantel-shelf, and I told .J olin to see if I was 
right. The lad mounted npon a chair, and pulled open a small door, but 
almost fell to the ground with the dreadful stench which seemed to rush 
from the closet. 
"Yhat is it, ..John?' I cried fr01n the open door.-' A skunk! ma'arm, a 
Ekunk! Shure, I thought the divil had scorched hi
 tail, aIltl left the 
grizzled hair behind him, ,\Yhat a strong IJerÏume it has!' he continued, 
holding up the beautiful but odious little creature hy the tail. 
'TIy dad! I know all about it now. I saw Ncd Layton, only two days 
ago, crossing the ficld with Uncle Joe, with his gun on his shoulder, 
awl this wee bit haste in his hand. They were Loth laughing like sixty. 
" 'Yell, if this does not stink the ScotehnHH1 ont of the house," said Joe, 
" I'll be contint to be tarred and feathered;" and thin they both laughed 
untiJ they stopped to draw breath.' 
I could hardly help laughing lllysclf; but I Le2-'gerll\Ionaghan to convey 
the horrid creature awar, and putting' some Fait and sulphur into a tin 
plate, and setting fire to it, I placed it on the floor in the middle of the 
room, and closed all the doors for an hour, which greatl
r a8sisted in 
purifril1g' the house from the skunkification. noJl then washed out the 
closet with strong ley, and in a short time no vestige remained of the 
nutlicious trick that Uncle Joe had played off npon us. 
The next day we took possession of onr new lllansion, and no OlW ,\;as 
better pleased with the change than little Katie. . She was now fifteen 
months olLl, anr1 could just begin to prattle, Lut she dared not venture to 
step alone, although she would stand ùy a chair all day, and even c1iInh 
upon it. She crept froB1 room to room, feeling- and admiring' evcrything, 
and talking to it in her baby lang1.lage. So fond was the dear child of 
:f]owerF:, that her father used to hold her np to the apple-trees, then I'ieh 
in their full spring beauty, that she might kiss the blossoms. She would 
pat them with her soft white hands, murmuring like a bee among the 
hranches. rfo keep her quiet whilst T was busy, 1 had ollly 10 g-Ï\'e her 
a LUBch of wild flowers. She would sit a
 still as a lamh, looking first at 
one and then at anotber, pressing thÐlU to her little breast ill a sort of 
I!' 2 
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ecstasy, as if she comprehended the worth of this nlost bcantiftÙ 
of God's gifts to nlan. 
She was a sweet, lovely flower herself, and her chal'ming infant graces 
reconciled nle, nlOre than aught else, to a weary lot. 'Yas she not purely 
Brit.h,h ? Did not her soft blue eyes, and sunny cnrIs, and bright rosy 
cheeks for ever remind me of her Saxon origin, and bring before me dear 
forms and faces I could never hope to behold again? 
'rhe first. night. we slept in the new house, a demon of unrest had taken 
possession of it in the' shape of a countless swarm of mice. They 
scampered over OlU' pillows, and jUlllped .upon our faces, squeaking and 
cutting a thousand capers over the floor. I noyer could realize the true 
value of '\'hittington's invaluable cat until that. night. At first we 
laughed until our sides ached, but in rcality it was no laughing' nlatter. 
l\Ioodie remembered that we had left. 
t nlouse-trap in the old house; he 
","'ent and brought. it over, baited it, and set it on the table near the bed. 
During the night no fewer than fourteen of the provoking vermin were 
Cal)tured; and for several succeeding nights the trap did equal execution. 
How Uncle Joe's family could have allowed such a nuisance to exist 
astonished nle; to 
leep with these creatures continually running over us 
,vas Ì1npossible; and they were not the only eYils in the shal)e of vermin 
,ve had to contend with. The old logs which conlposed the wans of the 
house were full of bugs and large black ants; and the place, owing' to the 
number of dogs t.hat. always had slept under the beds wit.h tho children, 
was infested with fleas. It required the utmost care to rid the place of 
these noÜmme and disgusting tenants. 
Arriving ill the country in the autumn, we hac1never experienced any 
inconvenience frOln the mosquitoes, but after the first moist, wanu spring 
days, particularly after the showers, theso tormenting insects anno
Tcd us 
greatly. The farm lying in a valley cut up with little streams in every 
direction, made us more liable to their inflictions. The hands, arms, and 
f,1,ce of the poor babe were covered every n10rning with reù inflame(l 
bumps, which often threw out Llisters. 
The banks of the little streams aLounded with wild sirawlJerrieS',. 
which, although small, ,vere of a delicious flavour. Thither Dell and I, 
and the bEl hy, daily repaired to gather the bright red berries of Xatln:e's 
own providing. Katie, young as she was, was very expert at helpmg 
herself and we \lsed to seat her in the middle of a tine bed, whilst W
 
gather
d farther on. IIearing her talking very lovingly to somethfng ill! 
the grass, which she tried to clutch between her 
vhite hands, caning it 
'I)itty, pitty,' I ran to the spot, and found that It was a huge garter- 
snake that she was so affectionately courting to her Ð1ubrace. Not then 
aware that. this formidable-looking reptile was perfectly harmless, I 
snatched the child up in my arms, and ran with her home, never stopping 
until I gained the house, and saw h.cr safely seated in her cradle. ' 
It. had been a very late cold sprmg, hut the trees had fuIly expandec1 
into leaf, and t.he f
rcst {"orIel was glorious in its beauty. Every pat
h: 
of cleared land presented a vivid grecn to the eye, th
 brook llrawled II} 
the gay sunshin
, and t.he warn
 air ,was fille
 
nth soft .1llu
'nlUp;:. 
Goro'eous butterflIcs floated about lIke wmgecl flo" eJ S, and fcc1mgs all!ed 
to l
oetry and gladneF:s once morð peryadeclmy heart. In. the even
ng 
we wandered_through the woodland paths, beneath the glowmg Canad:nu 
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sunset, and gathered rare spechnens of strange l)lants and flowers. 
Every object that met Iny eyes was new to me, and produced that 
pecu1iar excitement whieh has its origin in a thirst for knowledge, and a 
lovo of variety. 
\Ve had commenced gardening, too, ana my vegetables did great credit 
to my skill and care; and, when once the warm weather sets in, the 
rapid adntnce of vegetation in Canac1a is astonishing. 
Not understanding much about farming, eSl)(
ciany in a climate like 
.canada, l\Ioodie was advised by a neighbouring setHer to farm his fann 
upon shares. This ad,'ice seelned very reasonable; and had it been 
given diHillterestedly, and had the persons recomlnended (a man and his 
wife) been worthy or honest people, we nlight have done very well. But 
the farnler had found out their encroaching ways, was anxious to get rid 
of thell1 himself, and saw no better way of doing so than by palnling 
them upon us. 
FrOln our engagenlent with these people conlnlenced that long BerÏcs 
o()f losses and troubles to which their conduct formed the prelude. They 
were to live in the little shanty that ,ve had jnst left, and work the fann. 
)Ioodie was to find then1 tho land, the use of his implen1ents and cattle, 
and all the seed for the crops; and to share with them the returns. 
Besides this, they unfortunately were allowed to keep their own cow
, 
pigs, and pouJtry. rrhe produce of the orchard, with which they had 
nothing to do, was reserved for our own use. 
:For tho first few weeks they were Civil and obliging enough; and hac1 
the nlan been left to himselt
 I believe we should have done pretty well ; 
but the wife was a coarse-Ininded, LaId woman, who instigated him to 
every nlischief. rl'hey took advantage of us in every way they could, and 
'were constantly conlmitting petty depredations, 
From our own experience of this mode of farming, I would strenuously 
advise all new settlers never to embrace any 8uch offer, without they are 
,veU aCfluainted with the parties, and can thoroughly rely upon their 
honesty; or elso, like 1\lrs. 0--, they may impuclently tell you that 
they can cheat you as they please, and defy you to help yourself. All 
the nloney we expended upon the farm was entirely for these people's 
benefit, for by their joint contrivances very little of the cropR foIl to our 
share; and ,vhen any division was made, it was always when l\Ioodic 
'was absent fronl home, and there was no person present to see fair play. 

rhey sold what apples and potatoes they plea
ed, and fed their hogs (/(l 
libitum. TIut even their roguery was nlOre tolerable than the irksonle 
restraint which their near vicinity, and constantly having to come in 
contact with them, imposed. 'Ye had no longer any privacy, our servants 
'vere crm:s-qucstioneù, and our fmni1y affairs canvê:1f::sed by these go
siping 
1>eoplo, who spread about a thousand falsehoods regarding us. I was so 
much disgusted with this shan'ship, that I would gladly have given then1 
all tho proceeds of the farm to get rid of thenl, Imt the barg-aiu was for 
twelve 11loUths, and, bad as it was, we could not break onr engagement. 
One little trick of this woman's will sen'e to iHustrate her general 
conduct. A neighhouring farmer's wife had presented me with some 
very pretty hens, "\vho followed to the can of old Betty Fye's handsome 
game-cock. I was always fond of fowls, and the innocent Katie delighted 
in her chicks, anù woulù call thenl round her to the sill o.
. the door to 
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feed fr0111 her 11anrl. :ßIrs. 0--- had the sanIe numher as I had, and 
I often admired theIll when nIarshaHed forth by her splendid black 
rooster. One luorning- I saw her eldest son chop off the head of the fino 
bird; and I asked his mother why she had aUowed him to kin the 
beautiful creature. She laughed, and merely replied that she wanted it 
for the pot. The next day my sultan walked over to the widowed hens, 
and took all his seraglio with him. From that hour I nm'er gathered a 
single egg; the hens deposited an their eggs in 1\11'8, 0 's hen- 
house. She used to boast of this as an excellent joke anIong her 
neighbol1rs. 
On the 9th of June, my dear little Agnes was born. A few da
-s aftcr 
this joyful event I heard a great bu
tle in the room adjoining to mine, 
and old Dolly Rowe, my Cm'nish nurse, informed me that it was 
occasioned by the people who CaIno to attend the funeral of ] hæbe 
H---. She only survived the removal of the family a week; and at 
hef own request had been brought aU the way from the -- lake plains 
to be interred in the burying-ground on the hill which overlooked the 
stream. 
.As I lay upon my pillow J could distinctly see the spot, and nlark the 
long funeral procession, as it wound along the banks of the brook. It 
was a solemn and imposing spectacle, that humble funeral. 'Yhen the 
,vag"gons reached the rude enclosnre, the coffin was carefully lifted to tbe 
ground, the door in the lid opened, and old and young approached, one 
after another, to take a last look at the dead, before consigning her to 
the oblivion of the grave. 
Poor Phæbe! Gentle child of coarse, unfeeling parents, few 8hec1 
more sincerely a tear for thy early fate than the stranger whonl they 
bated and despised. Often have I stood besiile that humble nIound, when 
the song of the lark was above me, and the bee murmuring at my feet, 
and thought that it was well for thee that God opened the eyes of thy 
soul, and caned thee out of the darkness of ignorance and sin to glory in 
His nuuvellous light. Sixteen years have passed away since I heard 
anything of the fanIiIy, or what had become of the:nl, when I was 10ld by 
a neighbour of theirs, whom I accidentally nwt last winter, that the old 
,voman, who now nearly numbers a hundred years, is still living, and 
inhabits a corner of her 80n's barn, as she still qua.rrels too much with 
bis wife to reside with Joe; that the girls are all married and gone; and 
that Joe himself, although he ùoes not linow a letter, has commenced 
traveHing preacher. After this, who can doubt the existence of miracles 
in the nineteenth century? 


X.-BRL\..N, THE STJLL-HUNTEH. 
IT was early day. I was alone in the old shanty, preparing brcakfilst, 
and now and then stirring the cradle with IllY foot, wh('n a taU, thin, 
middle-aged man walked into the house, followed by two large strong dogs. 
Placing the rifle he had carried on his shoulder in a corner of the 
room, he advanced to the hearth., and without speaking, or seemingly 
looking at nlC, lighted his pipe and commenced smoking. The dogs, 
after growling' and snaplJing nt the cat, who had not given the strangers 
a very courteous reception, sa.t down on the hearth-stone on either sillo 
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of their taciturn nlnster, eyeing- him fr0111 time to time, 3S if long habit 
had nlade them understallll all his motions. There was a great contrast 
between the dogs. The one was a brindled bulldog of the largcst size, 
a nlOst formidable and powerful brute; the other a staghound, tawny, 
deep-chested, and strong-limbed. I regarded the Ulan awl his hairy 
companions with silent curiosity. lIe was between forty and fifty years 
of age; his head, nearly bald, was studded at the sidcs with strong, 
coarRe, black curling hair. His features were high, his complexion 
brightly dark, and his e
Tes, in size, shape, and colour, greatly resembled 
the eyes of a hawk. The face itself was sorrowful and taciturn; and his 
thin, compressed lips looked as if they were not l:nnch accustomed to 
smile, or often to unclose to huld social communion with anyone. He 
stood at the side of the huge hearth, silently sllloking, his eYfS bent on 
the fire, anù now and then he patted the heads of his dogs, relJroving 
their exuberant expressions of attaclllllcnt, with-' Down, :Musie; down, 
Chance !' 
, A cold, clear morning,' saiel I, in order to attract his attention and 
draw him into conversation. 
A nod, without raising his head, or withdrawing his eyes fro
 the 
fire, was his only answer; and, turning fi.-om my unsociable 
uest, I took 
up the baby, who just then awoke, sat down on a low stool by the table, 
and began feeding' her. During this operatioll, I once or twice caught 
the stranp;er's hawk-eye fixed upon me and the child, but word spoke he 
none; and presently, after whistling to his dogs, he resumed his gun, and 
strode out. 'Vhen l\Ioodie and l\Ionaghan came in to breakfast, I told 
thenl what a strange visitor 1 had had; and l\Ioodie laughed at my vain 
attempt to inrluce hin1 to talk. 
'lIe is a strange being,' I f;aid; 'I must find out who and what he is.' 
In the afternoon an old soldier, called Layton, who had f'erved during 
the Anlcrican war, and got a grant of land about a niile ill the rear of 
our location, ca.me in to trade for a cow. Now, this Layton was a perfect 
ruffian; a l11an whom no ono liked, and whom <tll feared. lIe was a deep 
drinker, a great swearer, in short, a perfect revrobate; \vho never 
cultiv<.\Ìed his land, but went joùhing about frOln farm to farm, trading 
horses and cattl
, awl cheating in a pettifogging way. Uncle .Toe had 
employed him to 
en 
Ioodie a young heifer, and he had brou
ht her 
over for hinl to look at. 'Vhen he came in to be paid, I described the 
stranger of the morning; and as I knew that he was ftUlliliar with every 
one in the neighbourhood, I asked if he knew him. 
, Noone should know hinl better than 111yself,' he said; '"tis 01e1 
Brian B-, the still-hunter, and a near neighhour of your'n. .A sour, 
morose, queer chap he is, and as mad as a 
Iarch hare! He's fr011l 
Lancashire, in England, and cnnle to this country some twenty years 
ago, with his wife, who was a pretty 
Toung lass in those da
rs, and 8liIn 
enough then, though she"s so awful fleshy now. lIe luullots of nloner, 
too, amI he bought four hundred acrfS of huid, just at the corner of the 
Concession Line, where it meets the main road. And excellent land it is ; 
and a better farmer, while he stuck to his busincss, never went into the 
bush, for it was alllmRh here then. Ire was a dashing, handsOll1C fellow, 
too, and did not hoard the muney either; he loved his pi!"3 nml his pot 
too well; and at last he left off farming, and gaye himself to them 
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altogether. l\Iany a joHy bouse 'he and I have had, I can tell you. 
Brian was an awful passionate man, and, when the liquor was in, and the 
wit was out, as savage and as qllarrel
ome as a bear. At sneh times 
there was no one but N eel Layton dared go near hiIn. 'Ye once had a 
l)itehed battle, in which J waR conqueror; and ever arter he yielded a . 
sort of bulky obedience to all I said to him. Arter being on the s1)1'ee 
for a week or two, he would take fits of remorse, and return home to his 
,vife; would fall down at her knees, and ask her foi-giveness, and cry 
like a chi1fl. At other times he would hide himself up in the woods, 
and steal home at night, and get what he wanted out of the pantry, 
'without speaking- a word to anyone, He went on with these pranks 
for ðome years, till he took a fit of the blue devils.' 
'" Come away, Ned, to the -- lake, with me,' said he; 'I am 
"Teary of my life, and I want a change.'-'" Shall we take the fishing-- 
tackle ?, says 1. "The black bass are in prime season, and F - will 
lend 11S the old canoe. lIe's got son1e capital nun up from Kingston. 
'V e'll fi
h all day, and have a spree at night." 
, '
It's not to fi8h, 1'111 going," says he.-'" To shoot then? I've 
bought Huekwood's new rifle."-' "It's neither to fish nor to shoot, Ned: 
it's a new game I'm going to try; so come along." 
"Yell to the -- lake we went. The day was very hot, and our 
path lay through the ,,'ood:;;, and over those scorching plains, for eight 
long n1ile
. I thought I should have dropped by the way; but during 
our long walk my cOlnpanion never opened his lips. lIe strode on before 
Die, at a half:.nm, never once turning his head. 
, " The Ulan n1ust be the devil !". says I, "and accustomed to a warn1cr 
IJIaee. or he must feel this. IloIlo, I
rian! Stop there! Do rOll Inean 
to kill me?" , -' "Take it easy," 
ays he; "you'll see another day arter 
this-I've business on hand, and cannot wait." . ....;"

 
"Yell, on we went, at the same awful rate, and it was mid-day when 
'we got to the little tavern on the lake shore, kept by one :F--, who 
had a boat for the convenience of strangers who came to visit the place. 
IIere we got our dinner, and a glass of rum to wash it clown. But Brian 
,yas 11100dy, ancl to all my jokes he only returned a sort of grunt; and 
,yhile I was talking with F-, he steps out, and a few lnillutes arter 
",ye saw him cros:.;;ing the lake in the old canoe. 
, ""That's the matter with Brian?" saYH F-; "all does not seenl 
l'ight with him, Ned. You had better take the boat, and look arter 
}lim."-' " Pooh!" says I; "he's often so, and grows 80 glum now-a- 
daYR, that I will cut his acquaintance altogether if he does not irn- 
prove."-' "lIe drinks awful hard," says F-; "may be he's got a fit 
of the delirium trenullous. There's no telling what he 111ay be up to at 
this minute." 
, J\Iy mind Ini
gave n1e too, so I e'en tak(;s the oar
, and pushes out, 
right upon Brian's track; an(l, by the Lord Harry! if I diel not find him, 
upon my landing on the opposite shore, lying wallowing in his blood, 
with his throat cut. "Is that 
TOU, Brian?" says I, giving him a kick 
'with my foot, to see jf he was alive or dead. ""
hat npon earth 
telnptecl yon to play me and F- such a dirty, n1eall t.riek, as to go 
and stick yonrselflike a pig, bringing such a di
crcdit upon the house (- 
and you so far from home and those who should nurse you." 
. 
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CI was so mad with him, that (saving your presence, ma'am) I swore 
awfully, and called him names that would be onclacent to repeat here; 
but he only answered with groans and a horrid gurgling in his throat. 
"It's choking you are," said I; "but you shan't have your own way, 
and die so easily either, if I can punish you by keeping you alive." So I 
just turned him upon his stomach, with his head down the steep bank; 
but he stiH kept choking and growing black in the face.' 
Layton then detailed some particulars of his surgical practice which it 
is not necessary to repeat. He continued :- 
, I bound up his throat with my hal1dkerchief, and took him neck and 
heels, and threw him into the bottom of the boat. Present1
T he came to 
}1Ïmself a little, and sat up in the boat; and-would you believe it?- 
made several attempts to throw himself into the water. "This will not 
do," says I; "you've done nlischief enough already by cutting your 
'weasand. If you dare to try that again, I will kill you with the oar." 
I held it up to threaten him; he was scared, and lay do\vn as quiet as a 
lamh. I put n1Y foot upon his breast. "Lie stiH, now! or you'l] catch 
it." He looked piteously at me; he could not speak, but his eyes 
seemed to say, " Have pity on me, Ned; don
t kill me." 
, Yes, ma'ml1; this nlan, who had just cut his throat, and twice arter 
t.hat tried to drown himself, was afi:aid that I should knock hhn on the 
bead and kin him. Ha! ha! I never shall forget the work that F- 
and I had with him arter I got llim up to the house. 
'
rhe doctor came, and sewed up his throat; and his wife-poor 
crittur I-came to nurse him. Dad as he wa
, she wa.s mortal fond of 
bin1! He lay there, sick and unahle to leave his bed, for three months, 
and did nothing but pray to God to forgive him, for he thought the 
devil would surely have hiIn for cutting his own throat; and when he got 
about again, which is now twelve years ago, he left off drinking entirely, 
3nd wanders about the woods with his dogs, hunting. He seldom speaks 
to anyone, and his wife's brother carries on the farYn for the family. 
He is so F:hy of stra.ngers that 'tis a wonder he came in here. The old 
wives are afraid of him; but you need not heed him-his trouLles are to 
himself, he ha.rms no one.' 
Layton departed, and left n1e brooding over the sad tale which he had 
told in such an absurd and jesting nlanner. It was evident, from the 
acconnt he had given of Brian's attempt at suicide, that the hapless 
hunter was not wholly answerable for hiH conduct-that he was a 
Ilarmless maniac. The next morning, at the very same hour, Brian 
again made llis appearance; but instead of the rifle across his shoulder, 
a large stone jar oecupied the place, suspended by a stout leather thong. 
'Vithout saying a word, but with a truly ùenevolent smile, that flitted 
slowly' over his stern features, an(l lighted them up, like a Bunbeanl 
breaking froni beneath a storn1Y Cloud, he aflvanced to the table, and 
l1nslinging the jar, set it down before me, and in a low and gruff, but by 
no nleans an unfriendly voice, said, '3Iilk for the child,' and vanished. 
'How good it was of hhn 1 How kind l' I exclainled, as I poured the 
precious gift of four quarts of pure new milk out into a deep pall. I had 
not asked him-had never said that the poor weanling wanted milk, It 
was the courtesy of a gentleman-of a man of benevolence and refine- 
ment. For weeks did lilY strange, silent friend steal in, take up the 
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empty jar, and SUPIJly its place with another replenished ,vith milk. 
The baby l\:new his step, and would hold out her hands to him and cry 
, 
Iilk l' and Brian would stoop down and kiss her, and his hvo great 
dogs lick her face. 
, IIave you any children, 1\11', B-?' -' Yes, five; but none like this.' 
, My little girl is greatly indebted to you for your kindness.'-' She's 
"Telcome, or she would not get it, You are strangers; but I like you aU. 
You look kint1, anù I would like to know more about you.' 
l\Ioodie shook hands ,vith the old hunter, and assured him that we 
should always be glad to see him. After this invitation, ]3rian became a 
frequent guest. He would sit ancllisten with delight to :Moodie while he 
described to him elephant-hunting at the Cape; grasping his rifle in a 
determined n1anner, and whistling an encouraging air to his dogs. I 
asked hÎln one evening what made hhn so fon(l of hunting. 
, 'Tis the excitement,' he said; 'it drowns thought, and I love t
 be 
alone. I am sorry for the creatures, too, for they are free and happy; 
yet I nnl led by an instinct I cannot restrain to kill then1. SOl1Ietimes 
the sight of their (\ying agonies recalls painful feelings; and then I lay 
aside the gun, and do not .hunt for days. But 'tis fine to be alone with 
God in the great woods-to watch the 8unbeaIns stealing through the 
thick branches, the blue sky breaking in upon you in patches, an(1 to 
l\:now that all is bright and shiny above you, in spite of the gloom that 
surrounds you.' 
After a long pause, he continued, with much solenIn feeling- in his look 
and tone :-' I lived a life of folly for years, for I was respectably born 
and educated, and had seen something of the world, perhaps more than 
was good, before I left home for the woods; and from the teaching I had 
received ii'om kind relatives and parents I should have known hQw to 
have conducted nIyself better. But, 111adam, if we associate long with 
the elepraved and ignorant, we learn to become even worse than they 
are. 1 felt deeply nlY degradation-felt that I had become the slave to 
low vice; and in order to emancipate luyself fronl the hateful tyranny of 
evil passions, I did a, very rash and foolish thing. I need not mention 
the manner in which I tram:gressecl Goers holy laws; all the neighbours 
know it, and must have told you long ago. I could have borne reproof, 
but they turned my sorrow into indecent jests, and, unable to bear their 
coarse ridicule, I made companions of my dogs and gun, and wcut forth 
into the wilderness. Hunting became a habit. I could no longer live 
without it, and it supplies the stimulant which I lost when I renounced 
the cursed whif'key-bottIe. I remember the first hunting excul'sion I 
took alone in the forest, JIow sad and gloomy I felt! I thought that 
there was no creature in the world so miserable as myself. I was tired 
and hungry, and I sat down upon a fallen trec to rest. All was still as 
death around me, and I was fast sinking to sleep, when nlY attention 
was aroused by a long, wild cry. l\Iy dog, for I had not Chance then, 
and h<:"s no hunter, pricked up his carl':, but instead of answering with a 
bark of defiance, he crouched down, trembling, at my feet. "\Yhat does 
this lnean?" I cried, and I cocked my rifle and sprang upon tl
e log. TIle 
sound came nearer upon the wind. It was like the deep baying of a pack 
of hounds in full cry. Presently a noble decr rushed past nle, and fast 
upon his trail-I see them now, like so many þlack devils-swept by a 
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pack of ten or fifteen large, fierce wolves, with fiery eyes and bristling 
hair, and paws that seemed hardly to touch the ground in théÏr eager 
haste. I thought not of dangel', for, with their prey in view, I was safe; 
but I felt every nerve within me tremble for the fate of the poor deer. 
The wolves gained upon hiJn at every bound. A close thicket inter- 
cepted his path, and, rendered desperate, he turned at bay. His nostrils 
were dilated, and his eyes seemed to send forth long I:3treams of Jight. 
It was wonderful to witness the courage of the beast, How bravely he 
repelled the attacks of his deadly enemies, how gallantly he to
scd them 
to the ]'ight and left, and spurned then1 fron1 beneath his hoofs; yet all 
his struggles were useless, and he was quickly overcome and torn to 
pieces by his ravenous foes. At that monlent he scenled more unfortunate 
even than myself, for I could not see in what manner he had desel'ved 
his fate, All his speed and energy, his courage and fortitude, ll<"ld been 
exerted in vain. I had tried to destroy myself; but he, with every effort 
vigorously made for self-preservation, was doomed to meet the fate he 
dreaded! Is God just to his creatures?' 'Yith this sentence on his lips, 
he started abruptly fron1 hjs seat ar..clleft the house. 
One day he found me painting some wild flowers, and was greatly 
interested in watching the progress I made in the group. Late in the 
afternoon of the following day he brought me a large bunch of splenclic1 
spring flowers. 
'Draw these,' said he; 'I have been all the way to the lake 
plains to find them for you.' 
Little I{atie, grasping them one by one, with infantile joy, kissed 
every lovely blosson1. 
, These are God's pictures,' said the hunter, 'and the child, who is all 
nature, understands then1 in a minute. Is it not strange that these 
beautiful things are hid away in the wilderness, where no eyes hut the 
birds of the air, and the wild bensts of the wood, and the insects that 
live upon thenl, ever see them? Does God provide, for the pleasure of 
such creatures, these flowers? Is His benevolence gratified by the 
admiration of animals whom we have been taught to consider as having 
neither thought nor reflection? 'Vhell I am alone in the forest, these 
thoughts puzzle me.' 
IÜlOwing that to argue with Prian was only to call into action the 
slumbering fires of his fatal malady, I turned the conversation by asking 
hin1 why he called his favourite dog Chanee? 
, I founù him,' he saiù, , forty miles back in the bush. He was a U1ero 
skeleton. At first I took hÏ1n for a wolf, but the shape of his head 
undeceived nle. I opened my wallet, and called him to me, fIe canle 
slowly, stopping and wagging his tail at every step, and looking me 
wistfully in the face. I offered him a bit of dried venison, and he soon 
became friendly, and fonowed nle home, and has never left n1C since. I 
called him Chance, after the n1anner I havpenecl with him; and I would 
not part with him for twenty donars.' 
Alas, for poor Chance! he had, un"known to his master, contracted a 
}wivate liking for fresh mutton, and one night he killed no less than eight 
sheep that belonged to ]VIr. D-, on'the front road; the culprit, who 
had been long su
pected, was caught in the "Very act, and thiR 'lldsclwnce 
cost him his life. :Brian was sad and gloomy for many we(.
s after his 
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favourite's death. C I would have restored the sheep fourfuld,' be said, 

 if he would but há"ve spared the life of my dog.' 
l\Iy recollections of Brian seeln Il10re particularly to concentrate in t.he 

dventures of one night, when I happened to be left alone, for the firRt 
time since my arrival in Canada. I cannot now inIagine how I could 
have been such a fool as to give way for four-and-twenty hours .to such 

hilc
ish fears; but so it was, and I win not disguise my weakness from 
n1Y Indulgent reader. 1\Ioodie had bought a very fine cow of a black 
nlan, named l\Iollineux, for which he was to give twenty-seven dollars. 

The nIall lived twelve miles back in the woods; and one fine frosty 
spring day-(don't smile at the term frosty, thus connected with the 
genial season of the year; the term is perfectly correct when applied to 
the Canadian spring, which, until the nliddle of l\Iay, is the nlost dismal 
.srason of the year)-he and ..T ohn l\Ionaghan took a rope, and the dog, 
and sallied forth to fetch the cow honle. 1\loodie said that they should 
be back by six o'clock in t.he evening, and charged me to have sOlnething 
cooked for supper when they returned, as he doubted not their long walk 
in the shnrp air would give thenl a good appetite. This was during the 
time that I was without a servant, and living in old 3lrs. -'s p,hanty. 
'The day was so bright and clear, and. Katie was so fnll of frolic and 
i>lay, rolling upon the floor, or toddling from chair to chair, that the day 
passed on ,vithout my feeling remarkably lonely. At length the evening 
drew nigh, and I began to expect nlY husband's return, and to think of 
the supper th.Ü I was to prepare for his reception. The red heifer that 

?e had bought of Layton came lowing to the cloor t.o be n1ilkecl; but I 
did not know how to milk in those days, and, hesides this, I was terribly 
afraid of cattle. Yet, as I knew that milk would be required for the tea, 
I ran across the meadow to 1\Irs. ..Too, aud begged that one of her girls 
'would be so kind as to milk for me. l\Iy request was greeted with a rude 
burst of laughter frOlll the whole set, 
'If you can't milk,' said 1\lrs. ..Toe, C its high time you should learn. 
1\Iy girls are above being heI11s.' 
'I would not ask you but as a great favour; I mn afraid of cows.' 
, Afraid if cows! Lord bless the woman! A farmer's wife, and afraid 
of cows!' 1Iere followecl another laugh at my expense; and, indignant 
at the refusal of nlY first and last request, when they had all horrowed so 
:much fronl 111e, I shut the inhospitable door, and returned hr,nle. 
After many ineffectual atteInpts, I succeeded at last, anù bore my 
half-pail of Inilk in triumph to the house. Yes! I felt prouder of that 
n1Ïlk than nlany an author of the best thing he ever wrote, whether in 
verse or prose; and it was doubly sweet when I considered. that I had 
procured it without being nnder any obligation to my in-natured neigh- 
bourse I had learned a useful lesson of ind.ependence, to which in after- 
years I had often again to refer. I fed little Katie and put her to bed, 
made the hot cakes for tea, boiled the 110tatoes, and laid the ham, cut in 
nice slices, in the pan, ready to cook the m01ncnt I saw the nlen enter 
the Ineadow, and arranged the little 1'00111 with scrupulous care ancl 
neatness. ..A.. glorious fire was blazing on the hearth, and everything- ,yas 
ready for their Rnppp.r ; and I began to look out anxiously for their arrival. 
The night had closed in cold and foggy, and I could no longer 
distinguish any object at 1110re than a few yards frem the door. Dringing 
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in as nluch wood as I thought would last file for several hours, I closed 
the door; and for the first time in my life I found n1yself at night in a 
house entirely alone. Then I began to ask myself a thousand torturing 
questions as to the reason of their unusual absence. IIad they lost their 
way in the woods? Could they have faHen in with wolves (one of my 
early bugbears)? Could any fatal accident llave befallen them? I 
started up, opened the door, held my breath, and listened. The little 
brook lifted up its voice in loud, hoarse wailing, or nlOcked, in its 
babbling to the stones, the suund of human voices. As it ùecame later 7 
my fears increased in proportion. I grew too SUl)erstitious and nervous 
to keep the door open. I not only closed it, but dragged a heavy box in 
front, for holt there was none. 
everal ill-looking n1en had, dUl'ing the 
day, asked their way to Toronto. I felt alarmed lest such rude way'- 
fa reI'S should come to-night and demand a lodging, and find me alone and 
unprotected. Once I thought of runniJ1g across to 1\11'8. Joe, and a
king 
her to let one of the girls stay with me until :l\Ioodie rehuned; but the. 
'\Tay in which I had been relmlsed in the evening prevented n1e fl'om 
making a second appeal to their charity. 
Honr after hour wore away, and the crowÏ1]g of the cocks procJaimed 
nlidnight, and yet they canle not. I had burnt out all my wood, anù I 
dared not open the duor to fetch in more. The candle was expiring in 
the socket, and I had not courage to go up into the loft and procure 
another before it went finally out. Cold, heart-weary, and faint, I sat 
and cried. Every now and theu the furious barking of the dogs at the 
neighbouring' farmf:, and the loud cackling of the geese upon our own,. 
11lade me hope that they were cOIning; and then I listened till the beating 
of my own hea.rt exelucIed all other sounds. Oh, that unwearied brook! 
how it sobbed and nlOaned like a fretful child ;-what unreal terrors an(} 
fanciful illusions my too-active 11lind conjured up, whi1st listening to its 
mysterious tones! Just as the moon rose: the howling of a }1ack of 
wolves, frOlll the great swamp in our rear, filled the whole air. Their 
yelIs were answered by the bnrl{ing of a11 the dogs in the vicinity, anel 
the geese, ullwilling to 1e behind-hand in the general confusion, set up 
the 1110st discordant screams, I had often heard, and even been an1used,. 
during the winter, particularly on thaw ni
hts, with hearing the howls 
of these fOrlllidable wild beasts; 1mt I had ncver before heard the}n 
alone, and wheu one denr to nle was abroad anlid their haunts. rrhey 
were directly in the track that :l\1oodie and l\Ionaghan must have taken; 
and I now made no doubt that they had been attacked and Idlled on 
their return throJlgh the woods with the cow, and I wept ancl sobbed 
until the cold grey dawn peered in upon me through the Emall dhn 
windows. I have paf::scd many a long cheerless night, when my dear 
husband was away fronl n1e during the rebellion, and I was left in my 
forest bome with five little children, and only an old Irish woman to dra,v 
and cut wood for my fire, and attend to the wants of the fmnily, but that 
was the saddest and longest night I ever ren1ember. 
Just as the day.broke, my friends the wolves set up a parting bene- 
diction, so loud, and wild, and near to the house, that I was afraid lest 
they should break through the frail windows, or conle down the 10"T
 
wide chimney, and rob me of IllY child. nut their detestable howls dieel 
away in the distance, and the l>right sun .rose up and di
pcrsed the wild 
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horrors of the night, and I looked once n10re timidly around Ine. The 
sight of the table spread, and the uneaten supper, renewed my grief, for 
I could not divest Inysclf of the idea that l\1oodie was dead. I opened 
the door, and stepped forth into the pure air of the early day. A solemn 
and beautiful repose still hung like a veil over the face of Nahu'e. The 
n1ists of night still rested upon the majestic woods, and not a sound but 
t.he flowing of the waters went up in the vast stil1ness. 
'he earth had 
not yet raised her nlatin hymn to the throne of the Creator. Sad at 
heart, and weary and worn in spirit, I went down to the spring and 
washed my face and head, and drë.lnk a deep drë.tught of its icy waters. 
On returning to the house, I lnet, near the door, olJ Brian the hunter, 
with a large fox dangling across his shoulder, and the dogs following at 
his heels. 
, Good God! 1\11's. ltloodie, what is the matter ? You are early abroad 
this lnorning, and look dreadful ill. Is anything wrong at home? Is 
the baby or your husband sick ?'-' Oh r I cried, bursting into tears, , I 
fear he is killecl bv the wolves.' 

'he lllan starecÎ at nle, as if he doubted the evidence of his senses, and 
well he lllig'ht; hut this one idea had taken such strong possession of nlY 
mind that I could admit no other. I then told him, as well as I 'could 
find words, the cause of my alarm, to which he lbtened very kindly and 
patiently. 
, Set your heart at rest; 
rour husband is safe. It is a long journcJY on 
foot to l\IoUineux, to one unacquainted with a blazed path in a bush 
road. They have stayed all night at the Llack man's shanty, and you will 
see them back at noon.' I Rhook my head and continued to wecp, 
, "Tell, now, in order to sa.tisfy you, I will saddle Iny marc, and ride 
over to the nigger's, and bring you word as fast as I call.' 
I thanked him sincerely for his kindness, and returned, in somewhat 
better 
pirits, to the house. At ten o'clock my good messenger returned 
,vith the glad tidings that all was well. The day before, whcn half the 
journey had been accomplished, ..T ohn l\Iol1aghan let go the rope by which 
he led the cow, and she had broken away throug.h to the woods, and 
returned to her old master; and when they again reached his place, 
night harl set in, and they were obliged to wait until the return of day. 
l\Ioodie laughed heartily at all l1lY fears; hut indeed I fouufl them no 
joke. TIrian's eldest son, a lad of fourteen, was not exactly an idiot, Lut 
what, in the old country, is very expressively termed by the poor people 
a 'natura1.' lIe could feed and assist himfoielf, had been taught impcr- 
fectly to read and write, and could go to and fr01n the town on errands, 
and carry a n1Cssage fr0111 one farm-house to another; but he was a 
strange, wayward creature, and cvidently inhcrited, in llO small degree, 
his father's malady. During the summer nlOnths he lived entirely in the 
woods, near his father's dwelling, only rcturning- to ohtain food, which 
,vas gcnerally left for him in an outhou
e. In the winter, dri,'en home 
by the severity of the weather, he would sit for days together moping 
in the chimney-corner, without taking- the least notice of ,diat was 
pa,;sing around him. Ðrian never lllCntioned this boy-who had a strong;, 
active figure; a handsome, but very inexpressiye face-without a deqJ 
sigh; and I feel certain that half his Gwn dejection was occasioned ùy 
the luental aberration of his child. One day he sent the lad with a note 
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to our housc, to know if :r,Ioodie would purchase the half of an ox that 
he was going to kill, There happened to stand in the corner of the 1"00111 
an opcn wood box, into which several lmshels of fino alJples had l)een 
thrown; and, while l\Ioodie was writing an answer to the note, the eyes 
of the idiot were fastened, as if by some nlUgnetic influence, upon the 
apv les . Knowing that TIrian had a 'Tory fine orchard, I did not offer the 
hoy any of the fruit. 'Yhen the note was finished, I handed it to him. 
The lad gra:--ped it mechanically, without removing his fixed gaze fron1 
the apples. 
'Giye that to your father, Tom.'-The boy answered not-his ears, his 
eyes, hi
 whole soul, were éOl1centrated in the apvles. Ten Inillutes 
elapsed, but he stood lllotionlesf', like a pointer at a dead f"et. 
, l\Iy good boy, you cnn go.' - He did not stir. 
'Is there anything' you want ?'-' I want,' said the lad, without moving 
his eyes from the ohjects of his intense desire, and spealdnb' in a slow, 
pointed manner, ,,,.hich ought to have been heard to be funy appreciated, 
'I want ap-ples !' 'Oh, if that's all, take what you like.' 
The permission once obtained, the Loy flung hinlseIf upon the box with 
the rapacity of a hawk npon its pre)T, after being long poised in tho air, 
to fix its certain aim; thrusting Lis hands to the right and ]eft, ill order 
to secure the finest f;peCÍmens of the deyoted fruit, scarcely allowing 
himself time to Lreathe until he had filled his old f:traw hat and an his 
pockets with aJ)ples, To help laughing was impossible; while this new 

rom 0' Bedlam darted from the house, and scampered across the field for 
dear life, as if afraid that we should pursue him, to rob him of his prize. 
It was during this winter that our friend Brian was left a fortune of 
three hundred pounds per anI1UIU; but. it was neCCf.FaT
Y for hilll to return 
to his native country, in order to take pO
8e
sion of the property, This 
be po
itiYely refu
ed to do; and when we n'n10nstrated with hin1 on the 
apparent ÍIuLecility of this resolution, he dec1ared that he would not risk 
his life, in crossing the Atlantic twice, for twenty times tIud sum. '''hat 
8trange inconsistency waR this, in a Leing who had t}uee times atie1l11JÌcd 
to take away that which ho dreaded so much to lose accidentally! 
I was luuch amused ,vith an account which he gave me, in his quaint 
way, of an exeursion he ,vent upon with a l)otauist, to collect spccÍlnens 
of the plants and flowers of Upper CanD,,(
a, 
'It was a fine spring day, sume ten 
.ears ago, and I ,vas Joking my 
oxen to drag in some oats I had just sown, when a little, fat, pnnchy 
nmn, with a l)road, red, gooel-natured face, and carrying a 
lllall l,lack 
leathorn wallet acrOf:S his shoulder, canod to me over tlw fence, f.l1d abkcd 
me if IllY name was Brian 13-? I 
aid, " Yes; ,vhat of llmt ?" 
, " Unly you are the man I waut to 800. The)T tell me tltat you are 
better acquainted with the woods thm) any person in these parts; and I 
will pay 
.ou anything iu reason if you "dIl be my guide for a few da)T
." 
, "\\"here do yûu want to go ?'; said 1.-'" Kowhere in particular," 
says he. "I want to go here and there, in all directiolls, to collect, plants 
and flowers." That is still-hunting with a vengeance, thought 1. " To- 
day I must drag in my oats. If to-morrow will 8uit, we ,vH} be off," 
, " And your charge t' f;aid he. "I like to be certain of tIH.1.t," -' " j\ 
dollar a-day. l\fy timo and laLour upon my farm, at this bu
y Eea
on, is 
worth nlorc than that." 
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, "True," said he. " 'VeIl, I'll give you what you ask. At what tinle 
will you be ready to start?" " By daybreak if you wish it." 
 
, A way he went; and by daylight next morning he was at my door, 
lnounted upon a stout French pony. "'Yhat are you going to do with 
that beast fi" said I. " Horses are of no use on the road that you and I 
are to travel. You had better leave him in my stable." -' " I want him 
to carry my traps," sai(l he; "it may be some days that we shall be 
absent. " 
'I assured him that he must be his own beast of burthen, and carry 
his axe, and blanket, and wallet of food upon his own back. The little body 
did not nluch relish this arrangenlent; but as there was no help for it, he 
very good-naturedly complied. Off we set, and soon climbed the steep 
ridge at the back of your farm, and got npon lake plains. The 
,voods 'vere flush with flowers; and the little man grew into such nn 
ecstasy, that at every fresh specimen he uttered a yell of joy, cut a caper 
in the air, and flung hinlself down upon them, as if he was drunk with 
delight. "Oh, what treasures! what treasures!" he cl'ied. "I shaIl 
make my fortune !" 
, It is seldom I laugh,' quot.h Brian, 'but I could] not help laughing at 
this odd little man; for it was not the beautiful blossoms, such as 
-ou 
delight to paint, that drew forth these exclamations, but the queer little- 
plants, which he had rumlnaged for at the roots of old trees, all10ng the 
nIOSS and long grass. He sat upon a decayed trunk, which lay in om'" 
path, I do believe for a long hour, making an oration over SOlne greyish 
things, spotted with red, that grew upon it, which looked lllore like 
lllould than plants, declaring himself repaid for all the trouble and expenE'e 
he had been at, if it were 0111y to obtain a sight of them. I gathered him: 
a beautiful blossom of the lady's slipper; but he pushed it back when I 
presented it to him, saying, "Yes, yes; 'tis very fine. I have seen that 
often before; but these lichens are splendid." 
'The nlan had so little taste that I thought him a fool, and so I left 
hÏ1n to talk to his dear plants, while I shot partridges for our supper. 
'Ye spent six days in the woods, and the lit.tle man filled his black wallet 
with all sorts of ruhbish, as if he wilfully shut his eyes to the beautiful 
flowers, and chose only to admire ugly, insignificant plants that ever)"body 
else passes by without noticing, and which, often as I had been in the. 
,voods, I never haù observed before. I never pursued a deer 'with such 
earnestness as he continued his hunt for what he called" specimens." 
, "-hen we came to the Cold Creek, which is pretty deep in places, he- 
was in such a hurry to get at SOBle plants that grew under the water, 
that in reaching after them he lost his balance and fell head over heels. 
into the stream. lIe got a thorough ducking, and was in a terrible 
fi-ight; but he held on to the flowers which had caused the trouble, and 
thanked his stars that he had saved them as well as his life. "'Yell, he 
was an innocent Illan,' continued Brian; 'a very little made him happy, 
and at night he would sing and amuse himself like a chilù. lIe gave me- 
ten dollars for. m;r .trouLle, and I never saw him again; hut I often think 
of hÏIn, when hunting in the woods that we wandered throngh together, 
and I pluck the wee plants that he used to admire, and wonder why he 
preferred thenl to Lhe fine flo,vers,' 
'Yhen our resolution was formed to sell our farm, and take up OU1"' 
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grant of land in the backwoods, no one was 80 earnest in trying to per- 
suade us to give up this ruinous 8eheme as our frieurl Brian B-, who 
became quite eloquent in his descJiption of the trials and sorrows that 
.awaited us. During the last week of onr stay in the township of H , 
he visited us every evening, and never bade us good-night without a tear 
l110istening his cheek. 'Ye parted with the hunter as with an old friend; 
.and we never met again. l-lis fate WflS a sad on8. After we left. that 
part of the country, he feU into a moping 111clancholy, wJlich ended in 
self-destruction. But a kinder or warmer-hearted nlan, whilc he enjoyed 
the light of reason, has seldom crossed our path. 


XI.-THE CHAnTY ARI. 
'THE moan of t.he wind tells of the coming rain that it bears upon its 
'wings; the deep stillness of the woods, and the lengthened shadows they 
cast upon the stream, silently but surely foreshow the bursting of the 
thunder-clowl; and who that has lived for any tinle upon the coast can 
lnistake the language of the waves-that deep prophetic fmrging that 
ushers in the terrible gale? So it is with the human IlCart-it has its 
mysterious warnings, its fits of sUJl
hine and shade, of stornl and calm, 
now elevated with anticipations of joy, now depressed by dark pre
enti- 
meuts of il1. All who have ever trodden this earth, possessed of the 
powers of thought and reflection, of tracing effects back to their causes, 
have listened to these voices of the soul, and secretly acknowledged 
their power; but few, very few, have had courage 1 1 01<1]y to declare 
their belief in.. them: the wisest and the best have given credence to 
them, mid the experience of every day proves their truth; yea, the 
11fOverbs of paRt ages abound with allusions to the same F-ul
ject, and 
though the worldly may sneer, and the good man reprobate the belief 
in a theory which he consi(ler8 dangerous, yet the former, when he 
n.ppears led hy an irresistible impulse to enter into sonle fortunate, hut 
until then unthought-of 8peculation; and the latter, when he devoutly 
exclaims that God bas met him in prayer, unconsciously acl
nowlcdge 
t.he same f:piritual agency. Fur my own part., I have no douLts upon 
the subject, anel have found many tini.es, and at different periods of my 
]ife, that the voice in the suul speakR truly; that if we gave 8tricter 
heed to its nlysterious warnings, we 
hollld he sayed n1uch aftcr-sOlTO'Y. 
Well do I remember how 
ternly and solemnly this inwanl monitor 
warned me of approaching ill the last night I spent. at home; how it 
8trove to draw me back as fi'om a fearful abyss, beseeching me not to 
leave Englan:l and emigrate to Canada, and how gladly wonl(l I have 
obeyed the injunction harl it still been in my power. I had bowed to a 

uperior mandate, the command of duty; for Iny husband's sake, for the 

ake of the infant, whose little LOFom heaved against my swenin
 heart, 
.f had consented to bid adieu for eyer to my native shorcs,..and it sccllled 
uoth llScleFS and sinful to draw back. .. 
Yet., by what stern necessity were we driven forth to seek a new honle 
amid the western wi1rls? 'Ve ,vere not compelled to emi
rate. IJound 
to England hy a thOUS:111rl holy and {'nelearing tieR, surroullde(l by a circle 
of chosen friends, nud happy in each other's love, we possessed all that 
G 
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the world can bestow of good-but 'wealth. The half-pay of a suhaltern 
officer, managed with the most rigid economy, is too small to 
uJ1ply the 
wants of a fÜmily; and if of a good family, not enough to Inaintain his 
original standing' in society. True, it may finel his children hread, it may 
clothe theln indifferently, but it leaves nothing for the inc1if:pen
ablo 
requirements of education, or the painfnl contin
el1cies of 8ickness and 
misfortune. In such a case it is bot h wise and right to emigrate; 1\ature 
points it out as the only safe remedy for the eyils ari8ing out of an oyer- 
dense population, and her advice is ahvays founded 11pon ju
tice and 
truth, Up to the period. of which I now speak, we had not. experienced 
llluch inconvenience from our very limited nleans. Our wants were few, 

nd we enjoyed Inanyof the comforts and eyell S01110 of the luxuries of 
life; and all had gone on smoothly and lovingly with us until the birth of 
our first child. It. was then that Pl'udence whispered to the father, 
, Yon are happy and contented now, but this cannot always last: the 
birth of that child whoP-l you have hailed with as much rapture as 
though she were born to inherit a noble estate, is to you the Leginning of 
care, Your fanlily n1ay increase and your wants will increase in propor- 
tion: out of what fund C[ln you satisfy their demands? Some provision 
must he made for the future, and made quickly, while youth ::md health 
enable you to combat sllccessfnlly with the ills of life. "-hen you 
nlarriecl for inclination, you knew that emigration Inust be the result of 
such an act of in1prudence in over-populated England. Up and be doing, 
,vhile you still possess the means of tram;:porting yourself to a land ,yhere 
the .industrious can never lack Lread, and where there is a chance that 
wealth and indepenclence may reward yirtuous toil.' 
Alas! that truth 
hould ever whisper such ullpleafal1t realities to the 
lover of ease-to the poet, the author, the musician, the man of books, of 
refined taste and gentlenlallly habits. Yet he took the 11int and began 
to bestir hhnself with the spirit and energy 80 characteristic of the 
glorious North, frOln whence he sprnng. 
'The sacrifice,' he said, 'must be made, and the sooner the beiter. l\Iy 
dear wife, I feel confident that you will respond to the call of duty; and 
hand-in-hand and heart-in-heart we will go forth to meet difficulties, 
and, by the help of God, to subdue them.' 
Dear husband! I take shame to myself that nlY purpose was less firm, 
that my heart lingered so far behind yours in preparing for this great 
epoch in our lives; that, like Lot's wife, I still turned and looked back, 
and clung with all lny strength to the land I was leaving. It was not 
the hard:-:hips of an elnigrant'R life I dreaded. I could bear mere 11hysical 
lJI'ivations philosophicnlly enough; it was the loss of the society in 
which I had moved, the 'want of congenial n1inds, of persons engaged in 
congenial punmits, that n1ade nle so reluctant to respond to n1Y hUBbaml's 
call. I was the youngest in a family remarkaLle for their literary 
attainments; and, while yet a child, I had seen riches Inelt a,'ìay fron1 
our once prosperous hom'e, as the C..umdian sno,vs diFsoh.e before the first 
warnl days of spring, leaving the yerdureleps earth naked and hare, 
There was, however, a spirit in I1lY fmnily that ro
e supeÎ-ior to the 
crushing influences of adversity. PoYerty
 which so often degrades the 
'n
ak mind, became their best teacher, the stern but fruitful pürcnt of 
}ligh resolve ancl ennobling thought.. The very nlisfortunes that ovcr- 
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whehned, became the source from whence they derived both energy and 
strength, as the inund3.tion of some TIlighty river fertilisc
 the shores 
over which it first spreads ruin and desolation. 'Vithout losing aught of 
their .former position in society, they dared to be poor; to place nlind 
above matter, and make the talents with which the great :Father had 
liberally endowed them, work out their appointed end. The world 
sneered, and snmmer friends for
ook th('111 ; they turned their backs upon 
the world, and upon the ephCllleral tribes that live but in its smiles. 
Fronl out the solitude in which they dwelt, their naInes went forth 
through the crowded cities of that cold, sneering world, and their names 
were mentiuned with respect by the wise and good; and what they lost 
in wealth they more than regained in well-earned reputation. 
Brought up in thiR school of self-denial, it would have been strange 
i
ldeed if aU its wise and holy precepts had brought fort It no correspond- 
ing fruit. I endeavoured to reconcile myself to the cbange that awaitecl 
me, to accOlnmoclate nlY mind and pursuits to the new position in which 
I found myself placed. :ThIany a hard battle had we to fight with old 
prpjudices, and III any proud swellings of the heart to subdue, before we 
could feel the least interest in the land of our adoption, or look upon it as 
our home. AU was ne-w, strange, and distasteful to lIS; we shrank from 
the rude, coarse familiarity of the uneducated people among ,vhom we 
were thrown; and they in return viewed us as innov
.tors, who wishecl 
to enrtail their independence by expecting from thClll the kindly civilities 
and gentle courtesies of a n10re refined comrnunit.y. They considered us 
pruud anrl shy, when we We're only anxious not to give offence. The 
semi-barbarous Yankee squatters, who had 'left their country for their 
country's good,' and by whom we were surrounded in our first settlement, 
detested us, and with them we could have no feeling in common. 'Ye 
could neither lie nor cheat in our dealings with them; and they despiséCl 
us for our ignorance in trading and our want of smartness. 
The utter want of that COlnrnon courtesy with which a well-brought- up 
European addresses the poorest of his brethren, is severely felt at first 
by settlers in Canada. At the period of which I alll now speaking, the 
titles of 'fiir' or 'Illaclmn' were very rarely applied by inferiors. They 
entered your house without knocking; and while boaRting of their 
freedom, violated one of its deareRt lawR, wl]ich considers even the 
cottage of the poorest labourer his castle, and his privacy sacred. 
, Is your man to hUIll ?'-' Is the woman within?' were the general 
inquiries made to IDC by such guests, while my bare-legged, ragged Irish 
servants were always spoken to as 'sir' and ''J1lem,' as if to llmke the 
di:;;tinction morc pointed. 'Vhy they treated our claims to their respect 
with marked insult and rudeness I novel' could satisfactorily detern1ine 
in any way that could reflect honour on the species, or even plead an 
excuse for its Lrutality, until I found that this h1solence was moro 
generally practised by thc low, uneducated emigrants from Britain, who 
better understood your claims to their civility, than by the natiycs 
themselves. Then I discovered the 8eCl.et. 
'rhe unnatural restraint which society imposes upon these people at 
home forces them to treat their more fortunate brethren 'with a servile 
deference which is repugnant to their feelings, and is thrust upon then1 
by the dependent circlullstances in which t.hey arc placed. Tl
:8 hon1age 
G 2 
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to rank and education iF! not sincere. Ilatred awl envy lie rankling 
at their heart, a1though hidden by outward obsequiousness. N ecef:sit.y 
compels their obedience; they fawn, and cringe, and BaUer the wealth 
on which they depend for hread. But let them once emigrate, the clog 
which fettered thcn1 is suddenly removed; they are free; and the 
dearest privilege of this freedom is to wreak upon their supE-riol's the 
long-locked-up hatred of their hearts. They think they can dehase you 
to their level by disallowing all your claims to distinction; whi1e they 
hope to exalt themselves and their fellows into ladies, and g'('ntlemen 
by sinking' you back to the only title you received ti'om Nature-plain 
'man' and' woman,' Oh, ho'w much rnore honourable than their vulgar 
l)retensions! 
I never knew the real dig-nity of these Rimple epithets until they were 
insulting-ly thrust upon us by the "\vorking'-clns!:'es of Canada. 
Rut from this folly the native-born Canac1ian is exempt; it is only 
lu'actised by the low-born Yankee, or the Yankeefiecl British pea
antr3" 
ancllnechanics. It orig'inates in the enormous reaction springing out of 
a sudden emancipation from a state of utter dependE-nce into one of un- 
restrained liberty. .As such, I not only excu
e, hut. forgive it, for thn 
IJrinciple is founded in nature; and, however disgusting anrl distasteful 
to those accuRt.omcd to different treatment from their inferiors, it is 
better than a hollow profession of dut.y and attaclunent urged upon us 
by a fals:e and unnatural position. 8ti11, it is very irksome until you 
think more deeply upon it; and then it seryes to amuse rather than to 
irritate. 
And 11ere I would obserye, befOl'e quitting this subject, that of all 
folHes that of taking- out servants from the old country is one of the 
g-reateRt, and is sure to end in the 10S8 of the money expended in their 
passage, and to become the cause of deep disappointment and mortifica- 
tion to yourself. They no s:ooner set foot upon the Canadian shores than 
they becOlne po
sessed with this ultra-republican spirit. AU respect for 
their employers, all subordination, is at an enel; the very air of Canada 
. t':cvers the t.ie of mutual obligation which hound yon t.ogether. They 
fancy then1selves not only equal to you in rank, but t.hat ignorance and 
yulp:arity giye them superior claims to notice. They demand in terms 
the hig-hest wag-es, and grumble at doing- half the work, in return, which 
they cheerfully performed at home, They demancl to eat at your table, 
awl to sit in your company; and if you refÜF-:e to listen to their dishonest 
and extravagant claims, they tell you tha.t 'they arc free; that no 
contract sig'ned in the old country is l)imling- ill "]Ueriky ;" that you 
may look out for another persoil to fill their place as soon as you like; 
aníl that you may get the n10ner expended in their l)assage and outfit in 
.the best Inanl1er you can,' I was unfortunately persuaded to take out a 

w()man with 1110 as: a nnrse for my child during the voyage, as I was in 
very poor health; and her conduct, amI the trouble anrl expense she 
occa
ioncd, were a perfect il1ustration of wlw.t I have described. 
'Vhen we consider the different position in 'which servants are placed 
in the old and new world, this conrluct, ungrateful as it thcn al)pCared to 
mc, ougl1t not to create the leaRt 
urpriRc. In Rritain, for instance, they 
are too often tlependcnt upon the caprice of their employers for hread. 
Thcir wages are low; their moral condition stiU lower. '1'hry are 
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broll
ht up in the nlost servile fear of the higher classes, and they feel 
most keenly their hopele
s degradation, for no effort on their lJart can 
better their condition. They know that if once they get a bad character, 
they must starve or steal; and to this conyiction we are indebted for a 
great deal of their seeming fidelity and long and laùorious service in our 
families, which we owe less to any nloral perception on their part of the 
superior kindness or excellence of their employers, than to the mere 
feelin
 of assurance, that as long as they do their work well, and are 
cheerful and obedient, they will be punctually paid their wages, and wen 
honsed and fed. 
Happy is it for thenl and their masters when even this selfish 
bond of union exists between thcnl! TInt in Canada the state of 
thin
rs in this respect is wholly reversed, The serving class, COlll- 
paratively speaking, is small, and admits of little competition. Servants 
that understand the work of the country are not eat'ily IJroeured, and 
such always can command the highest wages. The posse
sion of a 
good servant i
 such an addition to comfort, that they are persons of no 
Bnlall con
equence, for the dread of starving no longer frightens theln 
inio servile obedience. They can live without rou, and they weU know 
that you cannot do without them. If you attempt to practise npon 
them that comrllon vice of English mistresfics, to scold thenl for nny 
slight omi
sion or offtmce, JTou rouse into acti,'e opcrativn all their new- 
found RlJirit of freedonl and opposition. They turn upon you with a 
torrent of abuse; they demand their w:.lges, and declare their intention 
of quitting; you iustantly. rfhe more inconvenient the time for you, the 
D10re hitter become their insulting rernarks. 'rllOY tell you, with a high 
hand, that . they are as good as you; tha.t they can get twenty better 
places hy the morrow, and that they don't care a snap for your ang;er: 
And aWi.lY they bounce, leaving you to finish a large wash, or a heavy 
job of ironing., in the best way you can. 
'Vhen we look npon such COlhluct as the reaction arising out of their 
former state, we cannot so lUuch Llame thenl, and are obliged to own 
that it is the natural result of a sudden emancipation from fonner 
restraint. 'Yith all their insolcnt airs of indelJend
nce, I nlust confess 
that I prefer the Canadian to the European scryant. If they turn out 
good anel faithfnl, it f:prings more from real respect and affection, and 
you pos
e8s ill your dome
tic a valuable a
sbtant ann friend; but thiFl 
will never be the ca
e wií:h a servant brought out with rOll from the old 
country, for the reasons before aSRiglled. The happy indepell(lence 
enjoyed in this highly-favoured land is nowhere beticI' illustrated than in 
the filet tlmt no domestic can be treated with cruelty or insolence hy an 
unbenevolent or arrogant master, Scventeen years has nw..de as great a 
difference in the state of society ill Canadn, as it has in its C01l1111ercial 
and political importance. "
hen we ca.me to the Canadas, society was 
composed of dements which did not always anlalgamate in the best 
possible manner, 'Ve Wére rcc1
oned no addition to the society of C-. 
Authors aud literary people they held in 8U1>l'C11W detestation; and I was 
told by a lady, the very first time I appeared in company, that 'she 
heard that I wrote boolu.;, but she could tell 1110 that they did not" aut a 
1.1r8. 'l'rullope in Cani.tlla.' I hall not then rea(l :\Irs. TrolIope's work on 
Anlerica, or I shoul<.l have comprehended at once the ca.use of her 
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indig'nation; for she was just such a person as would have drawn forth 
the keen satire of that far
seeing observer of the absurdities of our 
nature, whose witty exposure of American affectation has done more 
towards producing a 1'efo1'nl in that respect, than would have resulted 
fr0111 a thousand grave animaùversions soberly written. 
Another of my self-constituted advisers informed me, with great 
asperity in her look and tone, that. 'it would be better for nle to lay 
by the pen, and betake 111yseìf to some more useful el1l}Jlüyn1cnt; that 
she thanked her God that she could ll1ake a shirt, and see to the 
cleaning of her house!' These remarks were perfectly gratuitous, and 
caned forth by no obRervation of mine; for I tried to conceal my lllue 
stockings beneath the long conventional robes of the tamest conln10n- 
place, hoping to cover the fttintest tinge of the objectionable colour. I 
had spoken to neither of these women in nl
r life, anrl was lunch 
amused by their ren1arks; particularly as.1 could both make a shirt, 
and attenc1 to the domestic arrangement of my fmnily as well as either of 
them. I verily believe that they expected to find an author one of a 
distinct species frolll thenlsclves; that they imagined the aforesaid biped 
should neither eat, drink, 
leep, nor talk 1ike other folks ;-a proud, 
useless, self-conceited, affected animal, that deRervcd nothing hut kicl\'s 
and buffets fr0111 the re
t of ll1ankind. Anxions not to offend them, I 
tried to avoirl all literary subjects. I confined my conversation to topics 
of common interest; but this gave greater offence than the Inost ostenta- 
tious show of learning, for they concluded that I would not talk on snch 
subjects, becau
e I thought them incapable of understanding n1e. T11is 
,vas more wounding to their self-love than the nl08t arrogant assumption 
on nlY part; and they regarded me with a jealous, envious stand-aloofish- 
ness that ,vas so intolerable that I gave up all ideas of visiting" them. 
I was so accustmued to hear the "\vhispered remark, or to have it 
retailed to nle by others, 'Oh, yes! she can write, but 8110 can do 
nothing else,' that. I was made n10re ùiligent in cultivating every branch 
of d01nestic usefulne
s; so that these ill-natured 8arca
ln
 nltin1ately led 
to n1Y acquiring a great maFS of most useful practical knowledge. Yet- 
'Such is the contradiction inherent in our poor fanen nature-these people 
were more annoyed by my proficiency in the comnlOn labours of a 
llOm.:ehold, than they would lu
.Ye been by any di
plaJs of my unfortunate 
authorshiv. Xeve1' was the fa1le of the' Old lUan and his Ass' so truly 
verified. There is very little of the Focial, friendly visiting among 
the Canadians which constitutes the great chal'ill of home, Their hos- 
pitality is entirely reserved for those monster meeting's in which they 
vie ,,,ith each other in displaying fine clothes ann costly furniture, As 
these larg'e parties are very expensive, few familieS' can afford to give 
nlore than one during the visiting season, whieh is almost exclusively 
confineù to the winter. The great gun once fired, Joyou meet no more at 
the same house around the social hoard until the ensuing year, and would 
scarcely know that you haù a neighbour were it not for a formal morning 
call made now and then, just to remind )'ou that sueh individuals are in 
the land of the living, and still exist in your near vidnity. 
I am speaking of visiting in the towns anù villages. The numners and 
habits of the European 
ettlers in the country are far n10re f.imple und 
natural, and their hospitality lllOl'e genuine and sincere. They have not 
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been sophisticated by the harel, worldly wisdom of a Canadian to,vn, 
and still retain a Warl11 remembrance of the kindly humanities of 
home. 
Anlong the wonlen, a love of dress exceeds aU other passions. In 
public they dre
s in silkR and satins, anù wear the 1110st expensive 
ornaments, and they display considerable taste in the arrangelnent and 
choice of colours. The wife of a man in nlodel'ate circumstances, whose 
incOlne does not exceed two or three hundred pounds a-year, does not 
hesitate in expending ten or fifteen pounds upon one article of outside 
finery, while often her inner 
:arll1ents are not worth as many sous; thus 
sa.crificing to outward show all the real comforts of life. 
The aristocracy of wealth is lJad enough, but the aristocracy of drE'ss 
is perfectly contemptible. Could Raphael visit Canada in rags, he would 
be nothin 6 ' in their eyes beyond a common sign-pai.nter. 
Great ancll11êtllifold, even to the ruin of families, are the evils arising 
frolH this inordinate love for dress. They derive their fashions fronl the 
French and the .Aulericans-seldoll1 froîn the Eng;lish, wholn they far 
surpass in the neatness and elegance of their cost111ne, 
The Canadian won1en, while they r.:taill the Lloom and freshness of 
youth, are exceedingly pretty; but these charms soon fade, owing, 
perhaps, to the fierce extremes of their cJimatc, or the withering effect. of 
the dry, m
tallic air of stoves, and their going too cady into company 
and being e
]!osecl, while :ret children, to the noxious influence of late 
hours, awl the sudden change from heated roonlS to the cold, biting', 
Litter winter blast. Though small of stature, t.hey are generally well 
ana symmetrically formed, and pOSf:.E'SS a graceful, easy carriage. rrhe 
early <.ìge at which they Illarry a11l1 are introduced into society takes 
from them fill awkwardness and restraint. A 
:drl of fourteen can enter a 
crowded hall-roonl with as nlllCh self-possession, aua converse with as 
nUlCh confidence, as a lllatroll of forty. The blush of tinlidity and diffi- 
dence is, Ï1111eed, rare upon the cheek of a Canadian beauty, 
Their education is so limited and confined to so few accomp1i
hments, 
ana these not very perfectly taught, that their conversation seldonl goes 
beyond a particular discussion on their o\vn dres::-l, or t.hat of their neigh- 
bours, their houses, furniture, and servants, sometimes interlarded with a 
little h(l1']nl('.
s gussip, whi('h, however, tells kcenly upon the character of 
their dear friends, Yet they have aùilitics, excellent practical abilities, 
which, with a little mel1tal cu1ture, would rcnder them intellectual ancl 
charming companions. At presdÜ, too many of these truly lovely girls 
remiuù one of ('hoice flowers half buried in weeds. 
l\Iusic and dancing are their chief accomplislllnents. In the fonner 
they selclmll excel. ThoU9:h pORscE"-sin
 an excellent genera] taste for 
music, it is seldon1 in their power to he stow ulJon its study the time 
which is required to make a really good musician. They are arlmil'able 
proficients in the other art, which they acquire readily, with the least 
instruction, oftell without any instruction at all beyond that which is 
given almost intuitively by a good enr for time and. a quick perception of 
the harmony of motion. 'rhe waHz iH their favourite dnnce, in which 
old and young join with the greatest ayidity: it is not unmmal to see 
parents and their grown-up chi]dn'n daneing in the F:ame set in a public 
ball-room. Their t:.tstc in music is not for the SI.,
ntimental; they prefer 
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the Jight, JivcIy tunes of the Yirginian nlinstrels to the most impassioned 
strains of TIellini. 
On entering one of the public baU-rooms, a stranger would be delighted 
'with such a display of pretty faces and neat figures. I have Imrdly ever 
seen a really plain Canadian girl in her teens: and a downright ug"ly one 
is almost unl{nown, 'l'he high cheek-hones, wide mouth, and turned-up 
nose (If the Saxon race, so comnlon among the lower cla
ses ill Britain, 
are here sllcceeded in the next generation, by the smal] oval face, straight 
nose, and beautifully-cut nlouth of the ..American; while the glowing tint 
of the 
\Jbion rose pales Lefore the withering infiuence of late hours and 
stove-heat. They are naturally a fine people, aud po

eFS capabilities 
and talen1s, which, when improved by culth'ation, will renc1er thenl seconù 
to no peo}Jle in the world; and that period is not far distant. 
Idiots and lllad people are so seldom met with among' natives of the co- 
.lony, that not one of tlâs description of unfortunates has ever come under 
my own iUllnediate observation. rIo the lJenevolent philanthropist, whose- 
heart has bled over the Iniscry and pauperislll of the lower classes in 
Great TIritain, the almost entire absence of luendicity fi-om Canada would 
be highly gratifying. Canada. has few, if any, nat.ive begg-ars; her objects 
of charity are generally im!-,orted fronl the mother country, and these are 
never suffered to want fooù or clothing. The Cnnadians are a truly 
charitahle people; no person in distress is driven with h<1rl"h and cruel 
languag-e from their doors; they not only generously relieve the ,,"ants 
of suffering; strangers cnst UIJon their bounty, but they llurFe them in 
sickness, and use ..every means in their power to procure them employ- 
ment. The numlJer of o1'}Jhan children yearly ado}Jted by weult hy Cana- 
dians, and trea.ted in eVCI'y respect as their own, is almost incredible. 
It is a glorious country for the laLouring;-ela
ses, for while blessed 
with health they are always certnin of enlployment, and certain also to 
derh.e from it ample means of support for their families. An intlustrious, 
hard-working lUan in a few years is able to purchase from his savings a. 
homestead of his o,vn; and in process of tinle Lecomes one of the most 
important and prosperous class of settlers ill Cana.da, her ii-ee and indc- 
pcnclent yeomen, who fornl the bones aI]d sinews of this rising country, 
and ii'om among wl10ln she already begins to draw her senators, wl1ilc 
their educated SOIlS become the ari
tocrats of the risin;; gcneration. 
It has oftcn been remarked to me by people long resident in the colony, 
that those who come to the country destitute of means, but aùle and 
willing" to work, invariably im}Jrove their condition and become indepen- 
dent; while the gentleman who brings out with him a slllnIl cHpital iß 
too often tricked anrl cheated out of his lll'operty, and drawn into nlsh 
and rIanger@us speculations which terminate in, his ruin. Iiis children, 
neglected an<1 uneducated, :yet ùl'ought up with ideas far beyond their 
means, and suffered to waste th
i:r time in idleneFs, Eeldom take to work, 
and not unfrequently sink down to the lowest class. Fut I ha\re dwelt 
long enough upon these seriouR 
uhjects; and I will lcaye my husband, 
who is Letter qualifieù than myself, to gÏ\'e a more accurate account of 
the country, while I turn to matters of a lighter and livelier cast. 
It was towards the close of tho !'ummer of 1833, which had been nll- 
usually cold and wet for Canada, while l\Ioodio was absent a.t D--,in- 
specting a portion of his government grant of land, that I was startled one 
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night, just before retiring to rest, by the sudden firing of guns in our 
ncar vidnity, accom!)anied l)y f.houts and yells, the braying of horns, the 
beating' of drums t and the ùarking of all the dogs in the neigh hour- 
hood. I never heard a more stunning uproar of discordant and hideous 
Bounds. 
,rhat could it all mean? The maid-servant, as nluch alarmed as m
'- 
self, opened the door and listened, 
'The goodness defend us!' 8he exc1aimed, qllic1dy closing it, and 
drawing a holt seldonl used. ' 'Ye shall be murdered. 'rhe Yankees 
must have taken Canada, and are marching hither.' 
'N oll!'ense! that cullnot be it. ]
e8ides they would never leave the- 
main road to attack a poor place like this, Yet the noise is very near. 
Hark! they are firing again. Bring file tho hammer and some nails, and 
let us Fecure the windows.' 
The next moment I laughed at my folly in attempting to secure a log' 
hut, when the application of a nlatch to its rotten walls would conSUl1W 
it in a 1ew minutes, S1ill, as the noi
e increased, I was really frightenedr 
)Iy ::;ervant, who was Irish (for my Scotch girl, I
elI, hall taken to her- 
self a husband, and I had }Jeen oLliged to hire another in her l)lace, who 
had been only n, few days in the country), Legan to cry and wring her 
hands, and lament her hard fate in coming to Canada. 
Just at thi
 critical moment, whcn we were both self-convicted of an 
arrant eowardice which would have sluuned a Canaùian cbi1cl of six 
years old, 1\1rs, 0- tappcd at the door, and although generally a nlost 
unwelcome visitor, from her gossiping, mischievous pro)!ensitics, I glady 
let her in. 
, Do tell me,' I criell, 'the n1eaning of this strange uproar ?' 
'011, 'tis nothing,' she replied, laughing; 'you and l\1ary look as whit
 
àS a 8heet; llUt you need Hot ùe alarmed. A set of wild fellows have 
met to charivari Old Satan, who has lnarried his fourth wito to-night, ß 
young g<\l of bixteen. I should not wonder if some mischief happeJJs 
amon
 them, for they are a bad set, made up of all the idle loafers about 
Port J-1-- and C-.' 
"Yhat is a charivari?' said T. 'Do, pray, enlighten Ine.' 
'Haye you been nine nlonths in Cauatla, an(! ask that question? 'V}JY, 
I thought you knew everything! 'Vell t I will tell you what it is. The 
charivari is a cu
tom that the Canadians got from the French, in the- 
:Lower Province, and a queer custom it is, 'Yhcn an old mall marries a 
young wife, or an o]d woman a young husband, or two old people, who 
ought to be thillking of their graves, entcr fOl' the second or third time 
into the holy estate of wedlock, as the prie
t calls it, all the iùle young 
feHows in the lleig-hbourhood meet together to charivari them. }'or thib 
purpose they disgnise themselves, black{:ning their fil.ces, putting' their 
clothes on hind part before t and wearing' horrible masks, with grotesque- 
caps on their heads, adorned with cocks' feathers and bells. They then 
form in a rcgular ùody, anel proceed to the bridegroom's honsc, to the 
sound of tin kettles, horns, and drums, cracked fiddles, and all the (lis- 
cord ant in
truments they ('an collect together. 1],'hu8 equipped, thc
- 
sUrI'ound the house where the wedding is helll, just at the hour when the 
lU1PPy couple are supposed to be aùout to retire to rest-bèating upon 
the door with clubs and staves, and demanding of the bridegl'oOlll admit- 
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sun1 of 111uney to treat the band at the nearest tavern. 
'If the bridegroom refuses to appear and grant their request, they 
comlnence the horrible din you hear, firing guns charged with peas 
against the doors and windows, ra.ttling old pots and kettles, and ahui:'.:iing 
hin1 for his stinginess in no measureù terms. Sonletimes they break open 
the doors, and seize upon the bridegroom; and he may esteem himself a 
very fortunate man, under such eireunlsta.llces, if he escapes being ridden 
upon a rail, tarred and feathered, and ot.herwise maltreated. I have 
known Inany fa.tal accidents arise out. of an imprurlent refusal to satisfy 
the demands of the assailants. People have e\Ten lost their lives in the 
fray; and I think the govennnent should interfere, and put down these 
riotous Ineetings. Surely it is very hard that an old Il1an cannot Illarry 
a young gal, if she is willing to take hiln, without asking the leave of 
such a rabble as that. 'Yhat right have they to interfere with his 
private affairs?' "Yhat indeed?' said I, feeling a truly nrit.ish indigna- 
tion at such a lawless infringement upon the natural rights of nIan, 
'I renlemher,' continued LIrs. 0-, who had got filirly starterl upon 
a favourite subject, 'a scene of this kind, that was acted two years ago 
at -, when old 1\11'. P- took his third wife. lIe was a yery rich 
storekeeper, and had made during' the war a great deal of money. lIe 
felt loaely in his old ag-e, and Inarried a young, hanrlsome widow, to 
en1iven his houf:oe. The lads in the vilhlge were determined to make him 
pay for his frolic. This got wind, and 1\11'. P- was advised to spend 
the honeymoon in Toronto; but he only laughed, and said that' he was 
not going to be frightened from his comfortahle home by the threats of a 
few wild boys.' In the 11l0rlling, he was lnarricd at the church, and 
spent the day at home, where he entertained a large party of his own 
and the bride's frien(ls. During the evening aU the idle charls in the 
town collected round the house, headed hy a mad young bookseller, who 
had offered himself for their captain, and, in the llsual forms, demanded 
a sight of the bride, and liquor to drink her health. They were very 
good-naturedly received by 1\11'. P-, who sent a friend down to the1n 
to bid them welcome, and to inquire on what terms they would consent 
to let hÌ1n off, and di
perse. 
'The captain of the band demanded sixty POUllfls, as he; 1\11'. P-, 
could well afford to pay it. '" That's too much, my fine feHows!" cried 
]\11'. P- frmn the open window. "Say twenty-five, and I will send 
you down a cheque upon the hank of 1\lontreal for the money." , 
, "Thirty! thirty! thirty 1 old buy I" roared a hnndr('d voices. "Your 
wife's worth that.. Down with the cash, and we will give you three 
cheers, and three times thrce for the bride, and leave yon to sleep in 
peace. If you hang back, we will raise such a 'htrunl about 
Tour ears 
that you shan't know that your wife's your own for a BlOnth to come I" , 
, "I'll give you twenty-five," remonRtr:1ted the bridegroom, not the 
least aìarmed at their threat
, and laughing all the time in his sleeve. 
, " Thirty; not one copper less 1" IIere they gave hÏ1n such a salute of 
diabolical 
ounds that he ran from the window with his hands to hiH cars, 
and his friend caIne down stairs to the verandah, aud gave 1hem the stun 
they required. They did not expect that the old man would have been 
so liberal, and they gave hinl tho "Hip, hip, hip, hurrah 1" in fine 
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style, and marchs.d off to finish the night and spend the n10ney at the 
tavern," , 
'And do people allow il1emselves to he bullied out of their property by 
such ruffians ?'-' Ah. n1Y dear! 'tis the cllstom of the countrJ, and 'tis 
not so easy to put it down. But 1 can teB you that a charivari is not 
always a joke. There was another affair that happened, just before you 
came to the place, that occasioned 110 sn1all talk in the neighbourhood ; 
and well it 11light, for it was 
 n10st disgraceful piece of busine
s, and 
attended with very serious consequences. Some of the charivari pal'ty 
had to fly, or they nlÏght have ended thcir clays in the pcnitentiary. 
'1'here wa
 a runaway nigger from the States came to the village, and 
set up a barber's poll, and settled among us. I am no friend to the 
blacks; but really Tom Smith was such a quiet, good-natured fellow, an(l 
so civil and obliging, that he soon got a good Imsine!'ìs, He was dever, 
too, and cleaned old clothes until they looked almost as good as new. 
'Vell, after a tin1e he persuaded a white girl to marry hin1. She was not 
a bad-looking Irishwoman, and I cant think ",,,hat bewitched the creature 
to take him. lIeI' marriage with the black man created a great sensation 
in the town. All the young fellows were indignant at his presumption 
and her folly, and they cktcrmined to give thenl the charivari in fine 
style, and punish them hoth for the insult they had put upon the place. 
, Some of the young g-entlen1en in the town joined in the frolic. They 
went so far as to enter the houf'e, drag' the poor nigger f1'On1 his bed, and 
in s}.>ite of his shrieks for mercy, they hurried him out into the cold air- 
for it was winter-and, almost nalæcl as he was, rode him ul)on a rail, 
and so ill-treated him that he died under their hands. 
'They left the body, when they found what had happened, and fled. 
The rjnglead('rs escaped aCl'0SS the lake to the other side; anù those who 
remained could not be sufficiently identified to bring thon to trial. The 
affair was hushed up; lmt it gave great uneasiness to several respectable 
families who:se sons were in the serape.' 
'Good hea'
ens! are such things per111ittecl in a ChrÜ;tiall country? 
Eut scenes like these mu
t he of rare occurrence?' 
, They are more comn10n than you imagine. .A man was killed up at 
W the other day, and two others dangerously wounded, at a 
charivari, The bridegroonl was a man in middle life, a desperately 
resolute and passionate man, and he swore that if FilCh riff-raft' dared to 
interfere with him, he would shoot at them with as little compnnc1ion as 
he would fit 80 many crows. His threats only il1creflscd the 111isl'hievol1s 
detcrn1ination of the n10b to torment him; and when he refused to 
admit their deputation, or evcn to 
:ivc then1 a portion of the wf>dding 
cheer, they determined to frighten hin1 into compliance by firing sevcral 
guns, loaded with peas, at his door. Their salute ",vas returned from 
the chamher window, by the discharge of a double-barrelled gun, loaded 
with buek-shot. The cro,wl gave back with a tremendous yell. Their 
leader WHR 
hot through the heart, and two of the foremo
t in the scuffle 
dangcrou
ly wounded. 'llley yo"\ved they wouId set fire to tllO house, 
but the> hri<lcgroon1 boldly f'tcpped to the window, and told them to try 
it, and before they could light a torch he would fire among then1 again, 
as his gun wa
 rcloacle(l, and he would discharge it at tl}em as long as one 
of thcln dared to remain on his pren1i
es. They cleared off; but though 
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]11'. A- was not punished for the accident, as it was caUeel, he became 
a lnarkecl m'J,l1, and la,tely left the colony, to settle in the United States. 
"Vhy, 1\11'8. 
loodie, you look quite serious. I can, however, ten you 
a less disnla.l tale. A charivari would seldom be at.tended with ba.ll con- 
seqnences if people would take it as a joke, and join in the 
pree.' 
',A, very dig'llified proceeding, for a bride and bridegrooln to nlakc 
themselves the laughing-stock of such people !' 
'Oh, but custom reconciles us to everything; and 'tis better to ghre up 
a little of our pride than endanger the Ihres of onr fellow-creatures. I 
have been told a story of a l..tcly in the Lower Province, who took for her 
secontl hl1
balld a young fellow, who, as fiu' as his age was concerned, 
l11ight have Leen her SOIl. 1'he 1110b surrounded her house at night, 
carrying her effigy in an open coffin, supportell by six young lad!':, with 
white favours in their hats; and they buried the poor bride, amid shouts 
of lang'hter, and the u
ual accompallhnellts, just opposite her drawing- 
roonl window.;;;. 1'he widow was highly amused by the whole of their 
proceedillg
, but she wisely let them have their own way. She lived in 
a strong stone house, a.nd she barred the doors, and closed the iron 
shutters, and set them at defiance. "As long as she enjoyed her 
health," she said, "they were welcome to bUl'y her in effigy as often a8 
they pleased; she ,vas really glad to be able to afford aIllusement to so 
nlany people." Night after night, during- the whole of that winter, the 
SallIe party beset her house wit h their dial)uIical nlusic; but she only 
laughed at thenl. The le(
der of the n10b was a young lawyer ii'om these 
parts, a foìad nlischievous fellow; the widow became aware of this, and 
she invited him one evening to take tea with a 
lnall pèuty at her house. 
lIe accepted the invitation, was charmed with her hearty and hospitaùlc 
,velcome, and soon founrl himself q nite at home; but only think how 
ashamed he must have felt, when the sallie 'larull1 cOlllIllenced, at the 
usual hour, in front of the lady's house! 
, "Oh," said 1\lrs. R-, slniling to her hushand, '
here come our 
friends. Really, 1\11', 1{--, they alUllfo;e us EO luuch of an evening that 
I shou1cl feel quite dun without them." 
'Fronl that hour the char:Tari ceased, ancl the old lady was left to 
enjoy the society of her young husband in quiet. I assure you, l\Irs. 
l\Ioodie, that the charivari often deters old people from lnaking llis- 
graceful marria
es, so that it is not wholly without its use.' 
.A few days after the charivari affair 1\ll"s. D-- 
tepped in to see lue. 
She was an Alnerican; a very respectaLle old lady, who re
ided in a 
handsonle franie-house all the nlain roa(l. I was at dinner, the servant- 
girl, in the meanwhile, nursing Iny child at a distance. 1\I1's. D- sat 
looking at me very seriously until I conclucled my meal, her dinner 
ha ving ùeen accomplished several hours before. 'Yhen I had finished, 
the girl gave me the chilù, and then removed the dinner-service into an 
outer room. 
, You don't eat with your helps,' said nlY visitor. 'Is not that some- 
thing; like pride ?'-' It is custom,' said I; 'we were not used to do so 
at home, and I think that keeping a separate taùle is more comfortable 
for both parties.' 
, Arc you not both of the saIne flesh and blood? The rich and the 
poor meet together, and the Lord is the maker of tù.cln alL' -' r.l'rnÐ. 
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Your quotation is just, and I assent to it with aU nl:)
 heart. There is 
no difference in the flesh and blood; but education malws a diftc1"ence 
in the mind and manners, and, till these can assimilate, it is better to 
keep fi{!art.' 
, Ah! you arc not a good Christian, 1\'lrs. l\'f oodie. The Lord thought 
n10re of the poor than He cli<l of the riçh, and He obtained more followers 
fronl among them. K O"W, 'll'(' nhnt)Ts take our 1uenls with on]" reople.' 
Presently after, while talking over the &ffairs of our households, I 
happened t.o say that the cow we had bought of :nlol1ineux lwd turned 
out extremely we11, anrl ga'
e a great deal of mi]k 
, 11ul,t man lived with us several years,' she f:aid; 'he was an excellent 

cl'\-ant, and D- paid him llis wages in ]ane1. 
'he farm that he now 
occupies formed a part of our U. E. grant. TIut, for allilis good conduct, 
I never could abide hhll for being a black.'-' Indeed! Is he not 1he 
8Dme flesh anel blood as the }'cst?' 
The colour rose into :nIl's. D-'s sallow face, and she answered, with 
luuch warmth,- 
"Vhat! do you lllCall to compare 'me with a n1ggcr ?'-' Not cxact1y. 
But, aftcr all, the colour l1li1kes the only difference between him and 
uneducated men of the same class.' 
, 1\lrs. l\Ioodie I' she exclaimed, holding up her hands in pious horror; 
, they are the children of the devil I God never conc1esccndecl1o lnake- 
a nigger.' -' Such an idea is an impeachment of the power and majesty 
of the Almighty. How call you believe in such an ignorant fable ?' 
, 'VeIl, then; 
aid nlY monitre
s, in high dudgeon, 'if the deyil did 
not make them, they are descended frOl11 Cain.'-' Eut all Cain's pos- 
terity perished in the floo(l.'-l\Iy viRitor was puzzled, 
, The African race, it is generally belicved, are the deccllrlants of lImu, 
and to many of their triLes the curse pronounced against him se ems to 
cling. To be the servant of Eervants is bad enough, without our making 
their condition worse by our cruel persecutions, Christ came to fcel\: and 
to f:ave that which was lost; and in proof of this inestimable }1l'ollliEC, 
he did not lcject the EthiolJian eunuch who was haptized by l)hilip, and 
who was, doubtless, as black as the rest of his people. Do )'011 not 
adrnit l\lo11ineux to your table with your other helps ?'-' Good God! 
do you think I would sit down at the same table with a nigger? )\Iy 
helps would leave the h0uEe if I dared to l)ut such an aftì'ont upon them. 

it down with a dirty lJlack indced !' 
'Do you think, l\Ir8. D--, that there will be any negroes in heaven?' 
, Certainly not, or I, for one, would never wish to go there I' and out 
of the house she sallied in high disdain. 
Yet this was the wonlan who hud given me such a plau
ible lecture 
on pridc. Alas, fOl: onr faUen nature! 'Yhich is more F;ubverFiyo of 
peace and Christian fellowsbip-i
'110rance of our own c1uuacters, or of 
the characters of others? Our dcparture for the woods became now a 
frequent thcme of eOll,.crsaìiol1. l\ly husband had ju
t returncd from 
an exploring expedition to the backwoods, and was delighted with the 
prospect of removing thither. 
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XII.-THE VILLAGE HOTEL.* 
El\nGRATIO
, however necessary as the obvious 11leans of providing for 
the increasing population of early-seitled and over-peopled countries, is 
indeed a very serious matter to the individual emigrant and his family. 
He is thrown adrift, as it were, on a troubled ocean, the winds and 
currents of which are unknown to him. His past experience, r..nd his 
judgment founded on expérience, will be useless to hin1 in this new 
sphere of action. In an old country, where generation after generation 
inhabits the Sa.111e spot, the lllental dispositions and prejudices of our 
ancestors becOIne in a manner hereditary, and descend to their chihlren 
,vith their possessions. In a new colony, on the contrary, the habits 
and associations of the emigrant having been hroken up for ever, he is 
suddenly thrown on his own internal resources, and compelled to act 
and decide at once, not ullfrequently under pain of n1isel'Y or starvation. 
lIe is surrounded with dangers, often without the ordinary n1eaus which 
common-sense and prudence suggest of avoiding them,-becaw;e the 
e:cperieltCe on which these comnlon qualities are foullfled is wanting. 
Separated for ever from those wann-hearted friends, who in his native 
country would fi,clvise or assist him in his first efforts, and surrounded by 
people who have an interest in n1isleading and imposing upon him, 
every-day experience shows that no anlount of natural sagacity or 
prudence, fo unded on experience in other countries, will be an effectual 
safeguard against deception and erroneons concJusions. 
r t is a fact worthy of observation, that aInong emigrants possessing 
the qualities of industry and persever,lnce so essentiill to success in all 
countries, those who possess the smallest share of original talent and 
imagination, and the least of a speculative turn of mind, are usually the 
n10st successful. 
rhey follow the beaten track and proRper. However 
hU111hling this reflection may be to human vanit.y, it should operate as a 
salutary check on presumption and hasty conclusions. After a residence 
of sixteen 
rears in Canada, during which my YOhng and hell)less fmnily 
have been exposed to lilany priyations, while ,ve. toiled ince
santly and 
continued to hope even a2:ainst hope, t.hese reflections nat.nrally occur 
to our n1inds, not only a
 the con1n10n-sen
e view of the subject, but as 
the fruit of long and daily-bought experience. 
After all this long probation in the backwoods of Canada, I fiud myself 
broug'ht back in circumstances nearly to the point from whence I 
started, and an1 cOlupclled to admit that had I only follol\,-eù my own 
unassi
ted judgment, ,vhen I arrived ,vith my wife and child in Canada, 
and quietly settled down on the cleared farm I had purchased, in a well- 
settled neighbourhood, and with the aid of the means I then po
se
sed, 
I should now in all probability have been in easy if not in affluent 
circumstances. NatÏ\re Canadians, like Yallkees, will make money where 
l)eople from the old country would almost staITe. Their intimate 
knowledge of the country, and of the circumstances of the inhabitants, 
enables them to turn their l110ney to great advantage; and I 111Ust add, 
that few people fron1 the old conntry, however avaricions, can bring 
themsclves to stoop to the unscrupulous n1eans of acquiring' property 
* An intermediate chapter, Ly J. W. D. Moodie. 
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which are too commonly resorted to in this countl'Y. These reflections 
are a rather serious commencement of a sketch which was intended 
to be of a more Ih'el, description; one of my chief objects in writing 
this chapter being to afford a connecting link IJetween my wife's 
sketches, and to account for some circumstances connected with our 
situation, which otherwise would be uninteIligible to the render. Defore 
emigrating to Canada, I had been settled as a bachelor in South Africa. 
for about twelve years. I use the word settled, for want of a better 
term-for a bachelor can never, lwoperly, be said to be settled. He has 
no object in life-no aim. He is like a knife without a Llade, or a gun 
without a barrel. He is always in the way, and nobody cares for hin1. 
If he ,york on a farm, as I did, for I neyer could look on while others 
were working without lending a hand, he works merely for the sake 
of work. He benefits nobody by his exertions, not even himsc)f; for he 
is restless and anxious, has a hundred inrlescrihable ailments, which no 
one but himself can understand; and for want of the legitimate cares 
and anxieties connected with a family, he is full of cares and anxieties 
of his own creating. In short, he is in a faJse position. as every man 
must be who presumes to live alone when he can do better. 
This was my case in South Africa. I had plent.y of land, and of all tho 
con1lnon necessaries of life; but I lived for years without coml1anionship, 
for my nearest English neighbonl" was twenty-five nliles off. I hunted 
the wild anhnals of the country, and hadl)lenty of hooks to read; but, 
from talking broken Dutch for months together, I almost forgot how to 
speak my own language correctly. lUy "ery ideas (for I had not entirely 
lost the reflecting faculty) becanle confused and limited, for want of 
intellectual companions to strike out new lights, and form llew cOll1bina- 
tions in the regions of thought; clearly showing' that nwn was not 
intenrled to live alone. Getting, at length, tired of this solitary and 
unproductive life, I started for England, with the resolution of placing 
my domestic n1atters on a n10re cOlnfortable footing'. Ey a IHtppy 
accident, at the hou!'e of a literary fi'iencl in London, I became acquainted 
with one to whose cultivated mind, devoted affection, and untiring energy 
of character, I haye been chiefly indebted for many happy hours, under 
the most adverse circumstances, as well as for n1ueh of that hope ancI 
firm reliance upon Providence which have enableù me to bear up against 
overwhelming miFífortnnes. I need not here repeat what has 11een 
already stated re8pecting the motives which induced us to emigrate 
to Canada, I shall lllCrcIy ol)serve that when I left South AÜ'ica it 
was with the intention of returning to that colon
T, where I had a fine 
l)ropert3T, to which I was attached in no ordinary degree, on account 
of the beauty of the scenery and delightful climate. However, 
frs. 

Ioo(lie, someho,v or other, had imbilJ('d an inyineible di
like to tllat 
colony, for some of the very reaf
ons that I liked it myself. The wild 
animals were her terror, and she fancied that every wood and thicket 
was peopled with elephants, lions, ancl tigers, and that it would be 
utterly impossible to take a wa]k without treading on dangerous snakes 
in the grass. Unfortunately, she had my own hook on South Africa to 
quote triumphantly in CflnfirInation of her yague notions of danger; 
aBd, in my anxiety to remove tllese exaggernted impressions, I would 
fain have retracted 
my own statenlents of the hair-breadth escapes I 
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hacl mane, in conflicts with wi1d animals, respecting which the slightest 
insinuation of doubt from another party would have excited nlY utmost 
indignation. In truth, before I became familiari
d with such dangers, 
I haa nlyself entertained similar notions, and my only wonder, in reading 
such narratives before leaving my own country, was how the inhabitants 
úf the country managed to attend to their ordinary business in the' 
nlidst of such accumulated dang-ers and annoyances. Fortunately, these 
hair-breadth escapos are of rare occurrence; but traveUers and book- 
makers, like cooks, have to coHect high-flavoured dishes, frOln far and 
near, the better to please the palates of their patrons. 80 it wa
 with 
my South African adventures; J threw myself in the way of danger 
from tho love of strong excitement, ann I collected aU m
T adventures 
together, and related them in pnre simplicity, without very particularly 
informing the reader over what space of time or place nlY narrative 
.extended, or telling hinl that I could easBy have kept out of hm'm's 
w.ay had I felt so inclined. AU these arguments, however, had little 
influence on my good ,vife, for I could not deny that I had seen such 
.animals in abundance in South Africa; and she thought she never 
should be safe among such neighbours. At last, between my wife's fear 
()f the "\vild animals of Africa, and a certain love of novelty, which 
formed a part of n1yown character, I made up my mind, as they writc 
on stra.y letters in the post-office, to 'try Canada.' So here 1VO are, just 
arrived in the village of C-, situated on the northern shore of Lak(\ 
{)ntario. :1\11'8. 1\loodie has already stated that we procured lodg'ings at 
a certain hotel in the village of C-- kept by S-
 a truly excenent 
3nd ohliging American. 
rhe Rritish traveJ1er is not a little s1ruck, and 
in many instances disgusted, with a certain air of indifference in the 
manners of such persons in Canada, which is accompanied with a tone 
of equality and fmni1iarity exceedingly unlike the limber and oily obse- 
qniou
ne8s of tavern-keepers in England. I confess I felt at the time 
not a. little annoyed "\vith 1\lr,8--'s free-and-easy manner, and apparent 

oolneRs and indifference when he told us that he had no Rpare room in 
his house to accommodate our party. "Te endeavoured to procure 
lodgings at another tavern, on the oppor--ite side of the street; but soon 
learned that, in conseqnence of the arrival of an umumal number of 
il1lmi
rants, an the taverns in the viHage were aJready fined to over- 
flowing. ,,- e returned to 1\11'. S--, and after some further convel'sation. 
he seemed to baye taken a kind of liking to us, and became more conl- 
p]ai
allt in hi
 manner, until onr arrang-emellt with Tom 'Yilson, as 
n1ready related, relieved us from further difficulty. 
I 'JlOLV perfectly understand the cause of this npparent indifference 
on the part of our host. Of all people, Fngl 1 shmcn, when abroad, are 
the most addicted to the practice of givinp: themRelves arrogant airs 
towards those persons ,vhom they look upon in the light of dependents 
{Hl their bount.y; and they forget. that an American tavern-keeper hold
 
a \ery different position in E'ociety from one of the 
a1ne caning in 
Englanf1. The mfLnners and circumstances of new countries are utterl
p 
úpposed to anything like preten
ion in any c1a
s of socict)p; and onr 
,,"orthy host, and his excellent wife-who had both held a rcspectaLlc 
position in the soicety of the l
nited States-bad often heen deepl)p 
"\\poundcd in their feelings by the disgusting and vulgar arrogance ûf 
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Eng1ish gentlemen and ladies, as they are called. J{nowillg from expe- 
rience the truth of the saying that 'what cannot be cured must Le 
endured,' "\ye ,vere particularly civil to 1\11'. S-; and it was astonish- 
ing how qnicldy his manners thawed. 'Ye had not been long in the 
house before we were witnesses of so many exmnples of the pure
t 
lleneyolence, exhibited by l\Ir. S- and his anliable falnily, that it was 
impm:sible to regard thenl with any feeling but that of wann regard and 
esteem. S-- ,vas, in truth, a nohle-hearted fellow. 'Vhatever he did 
seemed so 111uch a nlatter of habit, that the idea of sc]fÌsh design or 
ostentation was utterly excluded frOln the nlind. I could relate several 
instances of the disinterested benevolence of this kind-hearted taveru- 
keeper. I shall just mention- one, which came under Iny own observation 
.while I lived near C-. 
I had frequently met a 
Toung Englishman, of the name of 1\1-, at 
)11'. 8-'s taveru. His easy and elegant manners, and whole deportnlCnt, 
Rhowed that he had habitually lived in what is called the best society. He 
had mnigrated to Canada with 3,0007. or 4,0001., had bought horses, run 
races, entertained nlany of the wealthy people of Toronto, or York, as it 
was then caJled, and had done a nunlber of other exceedingly foo1ish things. 
Of course his money was soon absorbed by the thirsty Canadians, and he 
became deeply involved in debt. 1\1- had spent a great deal of money at 
8-'s tavern, and owed him 707. or 801. At length he was arrested for 
debt by S01ne other party, was sent to the district gaol, ,vhich was nearly 
two miles f1'0111 C-, and was cOlnpeJIed at first to subsist on the gaol 
allowance. 'Vhat greatly aggravated the misfortunes of poor 1\1--, a 
Ulan without suspicion or guile, was a hitter disappointment in another 
quarter, He had an uncle in England, who was very rich, and who 
intended to leave him aJI his property. Sonle kind friend, to wh01n 
1[- had confided his expectations, wrote to England, infornling the 
old man of his nephew's extravagance and hopes. The uncle thereupon 
cast him off, and left his propm't.y, when he diéd, to another relative. 
As soon as the kind-hearted tavern-keeper heard of the poor feHow's 
imprisOlunent, b,e immediately went to see hinl, and, though he had not 
the slightest hope of eyer being paid one farthing of his claim, 1vlr. 
S--, for many J11011Íhs that }Joor J\1--lay in gaol, continued to 
send him an excel1ent dinner (;yery day from his tavern, to which he 
always added a bottle of wine; for as 1\11', 8 rcmarked, 'Poor 
l\I , I gness, is accustomed to live well.' 
As soon as 1\11'. S-- found that we did not belong to that class of 
people who fancy they exalt themscl ves l,y insulting others, there were no 
lJounds to the obligingness of his disposition. As J had informed hin1 that 
I wished to buy a cleared farm near Lake Ontario, he drove me out every 
day in all directions, and wherever he thought farms were to be had cheap. 
Defore proceeding further in nlY account of the inhabitants, I shall 
endeavour to give the reader some iùea of the appearance of the village 
and the surrounding country. Of course, fi'onl the existence of a boundless 
forest, only partially cleared, there is a grea.t sameness and unifornlity in 
Canadian scenery. 
'Ye had a stormy passage from JGngston to C--, and the wind 
being clirectly ahead, the plunging of the steanl-ooat between the sharp 
seas of Lake Ontario produced a 'motion' which was decidedly' unCOJl- 
II 
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stitutional;' and, for the first time since we left England, we experienced 
a sensation which strongly reminded 11S of sea-sickness. The general 
appearance of the coast frOln the lake was sonlewhat uninviting'. The 
land appeared to 1e covered everywhere with the dense unbroken forest, 
and t.hough there were some gently sloping hilI
 and sJight elevations, 
showing the margin of extensive clearings, there was a general want of a 
backgrouncl of high hills or mountains, which im}Jarts so luuch interest 
to the scenery of every country. On reaching C--, however, we 
found t.hat we had been mueh deceived as to the features of the countr), 
when viewed at a less distance. 
Ilun1ediately on the shores of the great lake, the land is generally flat for 
two or three miles inland; and as the farms are there measured out in 
long, narrow strips, a nlile and a quarter long, and a quarter of a mile 
wide, the back parts of the lots, which are reserved for firewood, are only 
visible at a distance. This narrow bdt of the primeval forest, which 
runs along th
 rear of all the lots in the first line of settlements, or 
cOllcession as it is here called, necessarily conceals the houses and dearings 
of the next concession. unless the lalln beyond rises into hills. This 
arrangement, however convenient, tenns greatly to l11ar the beauty of 
Canadian scenery. . 
The unvarying monotony of rail-fences and quadrangular enclosures 
occasions a tiresome uniformity in the appearance of the country, which 
is increased by the almost total absence of thoE:e little graceful ornaments 
in detail, in the innuediate neighbourhood of the hOlllesteads, which give 
such a charm to English rural scenery. 
The day aftcr our arrival, we had an opportunit.y to eXallline the to'wn, 
or rather village. of C--. It then consh,ted chiefly of one long 
street, parallel with the shore of the lake, and the hou!'es, with \'ery few 
exceptions, were built of wood; but they were all finished, and painted 
with such a degree of neatness, that thcir appearance was showy, and in 
some instances elegant, from the symmetry of their proportions. Tmm2di- 
ntely beyond the bounds of the village, we, for the first time, witne}o:sed 
the operation of clearing up a thick cedar-swamp. The soil looked black 
and rich, but the water stood in pools. and the trunks and In"anches of 
the cedars were leaning in all directions, anrl at aU angles, with their 
thick foliage and branches intermingled in wild confusion. The roots 
spread along the uneven surface of the ground so thickly that they semned 
to form a vast net-work, and apparently co,Tered the greater part of the 
surface of the ground. The task of clearing- such a labyrinth seemed 
utterly hopeless. l\1y heart almo
t sickened at the prospect of clearing 
snch land, and I was greatly confirmed in my resolution of bUJTing a f..unl 
cleared to n1Y hnnd. 
The clearing process, ho,vever, in thi
 unpromising spot was going on 
vigorously. Sevcral acres had he en choppe(l down, ana the fire had run 
through the prostrate trees, consuming' an the smaller brnnches and 
foliage, and leaving the trunks aHd ground as Lla('k as charcoal could 
Inake them. Among this Ya
t ma!':s of rnin
, fonr or five men were toiling 
with a yoke of oxen. The trees were cut into managcaLle lcngths, and 
,vere then drag"g"ed by the oxen top:ether, 80 that they could he thrown 
up into large log-heaps to burn. The men looked, with their hare arms, 
hands, and faces begrimed with charcoal, more like negroes than white 
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111cn; and were we, like some shallow people, to conlpare their apparent 
condition with that of the n0gro slaves in more favoured regions, we 
should bc disposed to consider the latter the happier race. :But this dis- 
gusting work was the work of fi'eemon, highuspirited and energetic 
fello,vs, who feared neither n1ml nor wild beast, and trusted to their own 
strong arms to conquer all difficulties, whi1e they could discen1 the light 
of freedom and independence glimnlOring through the dark woods 
before them, 
A few years afterwards I visited C--, and looked about for the 
dreadful cedar-swamp which struck such a chill iuto nlY heart, and 
destroyed the illusion which had possessed my nlÏncl of the beauty of the 
Canadian woods. The trees ,vere gone, the tangled roots ,vere gone, and 
the cedar-swamp was converted into a fair grassy meaflow, as snlooth as 
a bowling-green. About sixteen years after 1ny first visit to this spot, I 
saw it again, and it was covered with stone a.nd brick houses; and one 
portion of it was occupied by a large manufactory, five or six stories 
high, with steam-engines, spinning-jennies, and all the' machinery for 
,vorking- up the wool of the country into every descril)tion of clothing. 
'This is ciyilisation! 1.'his is freedom! 
The sites of towns and villages in Canada are never selected at 
random. In England, a concurrencc of circumstances has gene1'ally led 
to thc gradual formation of hamlets, villages, and towns. In lllany 
instances, towns have gro,vn up in ba.rbarous ages around a place of 
refuge during war; around a fortalice or castle, and more frequently 
around the ford over a river, where the detention of travellers has led to 
the estahlishment of a place of entertainnlent, a blacl
8mith's or 
carpenter's shop. A village or town never grows to any size in Canada 
without a saw or a grist-mill, both ,vhich require a certain amount of 
,vater-power to work the machinery. 'Yhenever there is a river or 
stream availaLle for such purpu
es, and the surrounding country is 
fertile, the village rapidly rises to Le a considerable town. }'rame-houses 
are so quickly erected, and the materials are so easily procured near a 
saw-mill, that, in the first instance, no other description of hOllses is to 
be found in our incipient towns. But as the town increase8, brick and 
stonA houses rapidly supplant these less substantial edifices, wbich 
seldom remain good for more than thirty or forty years. 
1\11'. 8--'s ti:\vern, or hotel, was an extensive frame-building of the 
kind common in the country. An the lodgc1's frequent the saDIe long 
table at all their meal8, at one end of which the landlord generally 
presides. l\rr, S--, however, usually preferred the company of his 
family in another part of the house; and some one of the gentlemen who 
boarded at the tavern, and who possessed a sufficiently large organ of 
self-esteenl, voted himself into the post of honour, without waiting for an 
invitation fr01n the rest of the company, Thi
 happy individual is 
generally some little fellow, with a long, protruding nose; 
ome 
gentleman who can stretch his neck and backbone ahnost to dislocation, 
and who lw.
 a IJl'odigions deal of talk, all about n01hing. 
rrhe tavC'l'ns in this country are frcq ùented by all single nlen, and by 
many married men without children, who wish to avoid the trouhle anfl 
greater expen8e of keeping hou
e, Thus a large portion of the population 
of tbe towns takc an their meals at the hotels or taverns, in order to 
· HZ 
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save both expense and time. The extraordinary despatch used at mca18 
in the United States has often been mentioned by travellers. The sanle 
observation equally applies to Canada, and for the same reason. 'Yages 
are high, and tinle is, therefore, valuable in both countries; and as one 
clerk is waiting in the 8hop while another is bolting his dinner, it would 
of course be exceedingly unkind to protract unnecessarily the snffering:3 
of the hungry expectant; })o one possessing any bowels of compassion 
could act so cruelly. For the same reason, everyone is expected to take 
care of himself first, and to help himself, without minding his neighbours. 
At timcs a degTce of compassion is extended by some natul"alised old 
countryman towards some diffident, over-scrupulous new comer, byoffer- 
ing to help him first; but such nmrks of consideration, except to ladies, 
to whom all classes in Canada are attentive, are never continued a bit 
lonp;er than is thought sufficient for becoming acquainted ,vit h the ,vays 
of the country. 
Soon after our arrival at C--, X remenlber a
king a person, wIlt) 
was what the Canadians call 'a hickory Quaker,' fronl the north of 
Ireland, to help nle to a bit of very nice salmon-trout, which was vanish- 
ing alarmingly fast from the breakfast-table. 
Obadiah very considerately lent a deaf car to my repeated entreatic
, 
pretending to be intently occupied with his own plate of fish; then, 
transferring the remains of the salmon-trout to his own plate, he turned 
round to me with the most innocent face imaginable, saying very cooll
r, 
, I beg your pardon, friend, did you Fpeak to me? There. is such a noise 
at the table, I cannot hear very ,veIl.' 
Bet.ween nle
ls there is 'considerable of drinking,' among the idlers 
about the tavern, of the varions ingenious Yankee inventions resorted t1> 
in t.his country to disturb the brain. In the evening the plot thickens, 
and a number of young and middle-aged men drop in, and are found in 
lit tIp knots in the different public rooms, 
'l'he practice of 'treatin?;' is ahnost universal in this country, and, 
though friendly and sociaùle in its way, is the fruitful source of nluc}} 
ùi
sipation. It is almost impossible, in travelling, to steer clear of this 
evil habit.. Strangers are almost invariably drawn into it in the course 
of business. 
1'he town 'of C-- being' the point where a large number of 
emigrants landed on their way to the backwoods of this part of the 
colony, it became for a time a place of great resort, and here a number 
of lanel-jobhers were e
tablished, who made a profitable trade of buying 
lands from private individuals, or at the government sales of wild land, 
and selling them again to the settlerfo' from the old country. Though my 
..\'ife had Rome near reIathres settled in the backwoods, about forty 
miles inland, to the north of C , I had made up my lllind to buy R 
cleared farm near IJake Untario, if I could get one to my nlind, and the 
In'ice of which would come within my limited nleans. 
A number of the recent settlers in the backwoods, among whom were 
several :;;peculators, resorted frequently to C ; and as soon as n 
new hatch of settlers arrived on the lake shore, there was a keen contest 
Letween the land-jobbers of C-- and th08e of the backwoods to 
draw the new comer into their nets. The demand created by the con- 
t iuual influx of iInmigrants had caused a rapid increase ill the price of 
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htnds, particularly of wild lands, and the grossest imposition wàs often 
practised by these people, who made enormous profits by taking ad
 
Tãntage of the ignorance of the new settlers and of their anxiety to settle 
themselves at once. 
I was continually cautioned by these people against buying a farm in 
any other locality than _the particular one they themselves represented as 
11l0st eligible, and their rivals were always represented as unprincipled 
land-jobbers. Finding' these accusations to be mutual, I naturally felt 
tllyself constrained to believe both parties to be alike. 
Sonletinles I got hold of a quiet fanner, hoping to obtain something 
like disinterested advice; but in nine cases out of ten, I am sorry to say, 
I found that the rage for speculation and trading in land, which was so 
prevalent in all the great thoroughfares, had already poisoned their 
lllinds also, and I could rarely obtain an opinion or advice which was 
utterly free fi'om self-interest. rJ1hey generally had some lot of land to 
sell-or, probably, they would like to have a new comer for a neighbouì
, 
in the hope of selling' him a span of horses or some cows at a higher 
price than they could obtain from the older settlers. In lllentioning 
this unamiable trait in the character of the farmers near C , I by 
no means intend to give it as characteristic of the farmers in general. It 
is, properly spcaking, a local vice, produced by the constant influx of 
strangers unacquainted with the ways of the country, which tempts the 
farnlers to take advantage of their ignorance. 


XIII.-THE LAND-JOBBER. 
I HAD a letter of introduction to a gentleman of large property, at 
C-, who, knowing that I wished to purchase a farm, very kindly 
drove me out to several lots of land in the imlnediate neighbourbood. 
He showed me seven or eight very eligible lots of cleared land, sonle of 
tÌlenl with good houses and orchards; but somehow or other, on inquiry, 
I found they aU belonged to himself, and, 11lOreover, the prices were 
beyond my limited means. For one farm he asked 1000l.; for another, 
15007., and 80 on, After inquiring in other quarters, I saw I had no 
chance of getting a farm in that neighbourhooc1 for the price I could 
afford to pay down, which was only about 300l. After satisfying myself 
as to this Ülct, I thought. it the wiser course at once to undeceive my 
very ob1iging fl'iend, wllOse attentions were obviously nicely at1justed to 
thc estimate he had formed in his own mind of my pecuniary resources. 
On comnlunicating this discouraging fact, my friend's countenance 
instantly assumeù a cold and stony expression, and I abuost expected that 
he would have stopped his horses and set me down, to walk with other 
poor men. As may well be Eupposed, I was never afterwards honoured 
with a scat in his carriage. He saw just what I was worth, and I saw 
what his friendship was worth; and thus our brief acquaintance termi- 
nated. IIaving thus let the cat out of the bag, when I Inight, according 
to the usual 'way of the world, have sported for awhile in borrowed 
plumag'e, and rejoiced in the reputation of being in 1110re prosperous cir- 
cumstances without fear of detection, I determined to pursue the f'a1ne 
course, and make use of the little insight I had obtained into the ways of 
the land-johbûls of Canada, to procure a cleared fturn on nlOre reasonable 
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terms. It is not uncommon for the land-speculators to sell a farm to a 
respectable settler at an ul111suaHy low vrice, in order to give a character 
to a neighbourhood where they hold other lands, and thus to usc hÏ1n 
as a decoy-duck for friends or countrymen. 
There was a very noted character at C , l\Ir. Q -, a great lnnd- 
jobber, who did a large business in this 'way on llis own account, besides 
getting through a great deal of dirty work for other more rC
I>ectable 
speculators, who did not wish to drink at tayerns and appear personally 
in such matters. To 1\11'. Q- I applied, and effected a l)ur
hase of a. 
farm of one hundred and fifty acres, about fifty of which were cleared, 
for 300l" as I shall mention more particularly in the 
equel. In the 
meantime, the character of t]lis distinguished individual was-for he has 
long gone to give an account of his misdeeds in the other world-so 
relnarkable, that I Inust endeavour to describe it for the edification of the 
J'eader. Q- kept a shop, or store, in C ; Inlt he left the principal 
management of this establishment to his clerks; .while, taking adYfintage 
of the influx of emigrants, he pursued, with unrivalled success, the pro- 
fitable business of land-jobbing. In his store, before taking to this busi- 
ness, he had ùeen accuston1ed for n1any years to retail goods to the 
farmers at hi
h prices, on the usual long credit system. He had thus got 
a number of fanners deeply in his debt, and, in many cases, in preference 
to suing then1, had taken mortgages on their farIns. By this Inean
, 
instead of merely recovering' the money owing to hiIn by the l1sl1aI 
process of law, he was enabled, by threatening to foreclose the Inort- 
gages, to compel them to sell their fal'mF: nearly on his own terms, when- 
ever an opportunity occurred to re-sell them ad,'antageously to ne,v 
con1ers. rI'hus, besides n1aking -thirty or forty per cent. on hi
 goods, he 
often realisedn10re than a hundred 1)er cent. on his land-speculations. 
In a new country, where there is no great cOlnpetition in In ere anti Ie 
business, and 1110ney is scarce, the power and profits of store-keepers 
are very great. 1\11'. Q- was one of the nlost grasping of this dass. 
His heart was ca
e-hardcned, and his conscience like gum-elastic: it 
,vouJd readily stretch, on the shortest notice, to any rcquired extent, 
while his well-tutored countenance hetrayed no indication of wl)at ,vas 
passing in his mind. But I must not forget to giye a sketch of the ap- 
pearance, or outward Inan, of this highly-gifted individual. 
lIe was about the n1Ïddle 
ize, thin and limber, and sOlncwhat loose in 
his lower joints, like most of the native Canadians alld Yankees, He had 
a slight stoop in his shoulders, and hiM long', thin neck was continuPlly 
stretched out before him, while his restless little cunning eyes Wel'C roam- 
ing about in seal'ch of prey. His face, when well watched, was an index 
to his selfif'h and lUlfeeling 
oul. Conlplexion he lJad none, cxcept that 
sempiternally enduring rcd-and-tawny mixture which is acquired by 
cxposure and hard drinking. His cheeks ancl the corncrs of his cyes 
were marked by an infinity of curved lines, and, like Jnost avaricious and 
deceitful men, he had a long, crooked chin, and that peculiar prominent 
and slightly aquiline nose, which, by people obEervallt of such indicationf-;, 
]las been callcd 'the l'ogue's nose.' Rut how shall I describe his e
ye- 
that small hole through which J
ou can see an honest n1an's hcart? 
Q--'s eye was like no other eye I had ever seen. His fnce and mouth 
could aSSlune a good-natured expression, and smile; Lut his cye was still 
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the same-it never smiled, but reInained cold, hard, dry, and inscrutable. 
If it had any expres:-,ion at aU, it was an unhappy one. Such were the Ï1n- 
pressions created by his appearance, when the observer was unobserved 
by him; for he had the art of concealing; the worst traits of his character 
in an extraordina.ry degTee, and when he suspected that the curious hiero- 
glyphics which 
 ature had stamped on his visage were too closely 
scanned, he knew well how to divert the investigator's attention to some 
other object. He was a humorist, besides, in his way, because he found 
that jokes and fun admirably served his turn. They helped to throw 
people off their guard, and to conceal his hang-dog look. 
lIe had a hard head, as well as a hard heart, and could stand any 
quantity of drink. His drinking, however, like everything else about 
him, had a motive; and, instead of trying' to appear sober, like other 
drunkards, he rather wished to appear a little elevated. In addition to 
his other acquirements, Q - was a nlost accomplished ganlbler. In 
short, no virtuous man, who employs every pa
sillg moment of his short 
life in doing. good to his fellow-creatures, could be nlore devoted and 
energetic in his endeavours to serve God and nlankind than Q- was 
in his endeavours to ease theln of their E:}1are cash. 
lIe possessed a great deal of that free-and-easy address and tilct which 
distinguish the Canadians; and, in addition to the current coin of vulg:ar 
flattery which is found so useful in all countries, his quick eye could 
discover the high-mindec} gentleman by a kind of instinct, which did not 
seem quite natural to his sordid character; and, knowing that such men 
are not to be taken by vulgar adulation, he could addreEs them with 
deferentin.l re
pcct, against which no nlinds are entirely secure. Thus 
he ,vriggled himself into their g'ood graces, After a 'wbile the unfavour- 
able impres
ion occasioned by his sinister countenance would become 
nlOre f..tint, while his well-feigned kindness and apIJarent indulgence to 
his numerous debtors would tell greatly in his favour. My first impres- 
sion of this lnan was pretty nearly such as I have described; and, though 
I suspected and shunned him, I was sure to meet hinl at eycl'Y turn. 
At length thiR unfavouraùle feeling wore off in Romc degree, and finding 
hiIn in the best society of the place, I began to think that his countenance 
belied him, and I reproacheclIny
elf for my ungenerous E:uspiciolls. 
Feeling a certain security in the smallness of Inyavailable capital, I 
did not hesitatc in applying to }Ir. Q- to sell me a farm, particularly 
as I was aware of hi8 anxiety to induce lne to settle near C--, for 
the reasons already stated. I told hinl that 3007, was the very largest 
sunl I could givc for a farnl, and that, if I could not get one for that 
price, I should join nlY friends in the backwoods. 
Q-, after scratching his head, and considerinp; for a few minutes, 
told me that he Inlow a farm which he could sell lne for that price, 
particularly as he wished to get riel of a set of Yankee rascah. who pre- 
vented emigrants from settling in that neighbourhood. 'Ve afterwards 
found that there was but too good reason for the character he gave of 
Romc of our ncigh bourse Q- held a nlOrtgage for 150l. on a farm 
belonging to a certain Yankee RettIeI', named Joe H-, aR secnrity for 
a debt incurred for goods at hiR store in C--. The idea in
tantly 
struck Q- that he would cOlnpcI.J oe 1-1- to sell hÎ1n his farm, by 
· threatening to foreclose the lnortgage, I drove out with 
Ir. Q- ne
.t 
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day to see the farnl in question. It ,vas situated in a pretty retired 
valley, surrounded by hills, about eight miles from C , and about a 
nlile from the great road leading to Toronto. There was an extensive 
orchard upon the farIn, and two log'-houses, and a larg'e frame-barn. .1\, 
considerable portion of the cleared land was light and sandy; and the 
uncleared part of the farm, situated on the flat, rocky summit of a llig-h 
hill, was reserved for' a sugar bush,' and for supplying fuel. On the 
whole, I was pleased with the fann, which was certainly cheap at thc 
price of 3001.; and I therefore at once closed the bargain with 1\11'. Q-. 
At that time I had not the slightest idea but that the farIn actually 
belonged to the land-jobber; and I aln, to this day, unable to tell by what 
nleans he succeeded in getting 1\11', H- to part with 11Ís property. 
The father of .Toe 11- had cleared the farm, and while the soil 'VilS 
new it gave good crops; but as the rich surface, or 'black nluck,' as it is 
called, becanle exhausted by continual cropping, nothing but a poor, 
llleagre soil renlained. The early settlers were ,vretched 1'arnlors; they 
never ploughed deep enough, and never thought of In alluring the land. 
After working the land for several years, they would let it lie waste for 
three or four years without sowing grass-seeds, and then plough it up 
again for wheat. 
rhe greater part of the hay raised on thesc farms was 
sold in the towns, and the cattle were fed during the long' severe winter 
on wheat-straw. The naturalrosult of this poor nourislunent was, that 
their cattle continually degenerated, and great nlll11bers died every 
ln'i}}g 
of a disease called the' hollow horn,' which appears to be peculiar to 
this country. 'Yhen the lands becmne sterile, from this exhausting 
treatment, they were called' worn-out farms;' and the owners generally 

old them to new settlers from the old country, and with the nloney they 
received, bought a larger quantity of ,,,,ilù lands, to provide for their SOIlS; 
by whOln the sanle inlprovident process was recollllnenced. 
These early settlers were, in fact, only fit for pioneers to a 1110re thrifty 
class of sett1ers. 
Joe 11-, or 'Uncle Joe,' as the country IJeople call anyacquaint- 
ance, after a fashion borrowcd, no doubt, from the Dutch settlers of the 
State of New York, was, neither by his habits nor industry, likely to 
becOlne 1110re prosperous than his llcighbours of the :::anle thoughtless 
class. IIis fathcr had workcd hard in his thne, and Uncle Joe thought 
he had a good right to enjoy hinlself. rrhe ncarest village was only fiye 
Iniles fronl his place, and he ,vas ncver without some excu
e for going 
thithcr cyery two or three days. JIis horse wanted shoeing, or his 
plough or waggon wanted 'to IJe fixed' by the black
nlith or carpenter'. 
....\.s a nlattor of conrse, he came home 'pretty high,' for he was in the 
constant habit of l>ouring a half-hull1Jlcr of whisl
y down his throat, 
standing' bolt upright at the bar of the tavern, after which he would 
drink about the SaIne quantity of cold water to ,"vash it down. These 
habits, tog'ether with bad farming, and a lazr, sloyenlJT help-mate, in a 
fcw )"cars nlade .J oe as poor as he could dcsire to be; and at last he was 
compelled to sell his farm to 1\11'. Q-, 
After we had got settled down on this farm, I had often occasion to 
drive into C-, for the purpose of bU)Ting groccrie8 aud other lleces- 
sarie:o;, as we then thoug'ht thenl, at the store of 1\Ir. Q-. On these 
occil,sions I ahvays took up my quarters, for the tiInc, at the tavern of our 
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worthy Yankee friend, 1\11'. S-. As I drove up to the cloor, I generally 
fonnd S-- walking about briskly on the boarded platfol'ln, or 'stoop,' 
in front of the house, welcoming his guests in his own peculiar free-and- 
easy style, looking after their horses, and seeing that his peo}11c were 
attentive to their duties. I think I see him now before lne, with his 
thin, erect, lathy figure, his snub nose, and puckered-up face, wrigg'ling 
and twisting' himself about, in his desire to please his customers. 
On stopping in front of the tavern, shortly after our settlement on the 
farm, 1\11'. 
- stepl)ed up to nle, in the most familiar manner Î1nagin- 
able, holding out his hand quite condescendingly,-' Ah, 1\Iister l\Ioodie, 
ha-a-w do you do (-and ha-a-w's tlte old woman?' 
...
t first I could not conceive whom he nleant by this very homely 
appellation; and I very simply asked him what person he alluded to, as 
I had no old woman in my establishnlent. 
, 'Yhy, you.r old woman, to be sure-your missus-l\'Irs. 1\Ioodie, I 
guess. You don't quite understand our language yet.' 
'011 1 now I undprstand you; she's quite well, I thank you; and how 
is our friend ]lrs. S- (' I replied, laying a slight emphasis on the 
l.Irs., by way of a gentle hint for his future guidance. 
'J.\lr
. S-, 1: guesR she's smart, prct-ty con-sidcrablc. She'II be 
light glad to see you, for you're pretty considerable of a favour-ite with 
her, I tell you; but now tell me what you will drink ?-for it's 1ny treat.' 
As he said these words, he strutted into the tavern before me, throwing 
his heati and shoulders back, and rising on his tiptoes at every step. 
1\lrs, S- had been a very handsome woman, and still retained much 
of her good looks, She was a most exemplary housewife and nlanager. 
I was often astonished to witness the incessant toil she had to endure in 
attending to the wants of such a numerous household. 
She had plent.y of Irish 'helps' in the kitchen; hut they knew as 
nUlCh of cookery as they did of astrononlY, and poor 
Irs. S-'8 hands, 
as well as her head, were in constant requisition. 
She had two very pretty daughtm's, whom 
he would not suffer to. do 
any rough work which would Sl)oil their soft white hands. 1\lrs. S-, 
no doubt, foresaw that she could not expect to keep such fair creatures 
long' in such a marrying country as Canada, and, according to the COlllnlOn 
caution of divines, she held these blessings with a loose hand. 
There was one sweet little girl, whom I had ofÜ:m seen in her father's 
arms, with her soft dark eyes, and her long auburn ringlets hanging in 
wild profusion oyer his shoulders. 
'I guess she likes pa, sorne,' 1\11'. S- would say when I remarked 
her fondness for hhu. This little fairy had a natural genius for nlusie, 
and though she was only four years old, she would sit for an hour at a 
time at the door of our room to hear nle play on the flute, and would 
afterwards sing all the airs she picked up, with the sweetest voice in the 
,vorle1. l-IUlllble as the calling of a tavern-keeper may be considered in 
England, it is looked upon in the United States, where 1\Irs, S- was 
, raised,' as extremely respectable; and I have never nlet with women, ill 
any cla
s of society elsewhere, who possessed 11lOre of the good-feeling 
and unoùtrusive Inanners which should belong to ladies than in the 
family of this worthy tavern-keeper. 
1Yhcn I contrast their genuine kindness and humanity with the 
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haughty, arrogant airs assu111ecl by SOllIe ladies of a higher standing in 
society frOlll England who sojourned in their house at the same time 
,vith ourselves-when I remember their insolent way of giving their 
orders to 1\I1's. S--, ancl their still nlore wounding condescen
ion- I 
confess I cannot but feel ashamed of my countrywomen, All these 
patronising airs, I doubt not, were assumed purposely to impre!'s the 
nlinds of those worthy people with an idea of their vast superiority, I 
have sOlnetimes, I confess, b3en a little annoyed with the familiarity of 
the Americans, Canadians as well as Yankees; but I Blust say that ex- 
perience hitS taught Ine to hlmne lllyself at least as luuch as them, If, 
instead of sending our youthful aristocracy to the continent of Europe, 
to treat the natives with contempt and increase the unpopuhtrity of the 
British abroad, while their stock of native arrogance is augmented by 
the cringing complaisance of those who only bow to their superiority in 
"wealth, they were sent to the United States, or even to Canada, they 
,vould receive a lesso11 or two which would he of infinite service to them; 
sonle of their 11l0st repulsive prejudices and peculiarities would soon be 
rubbed off by the rough towel of democracy. 
It is curious to observe the remarkable diver
ity in the accounts g'iven 
by recent emigTants to this country of their treatment, and of the 
manners and character of the people, in the United States and in Canada. 
Some lneet with constant ]{indness, others with nothing bnt rudeness and 
brutality. Of course there is truth in both accounts; hut strangers from 
an a1'h;tocraticnl country do not usually make sufficient allowance for the 
habits and prejudices of a people of a lan(l, in which, from the compara- 
tively equa.l distribution of property, and the ccrtain prosperity attendant 
on industry, the whole constitution of society is necessarily democratical, 
irrespectively of political hu
titutions. Those who go to such a country 
with the notion that they will carry cverything before them by means of 
pretence and assumption, will find themsclveR grieyously deceived. 
ro 
use a hor
cly illustration, it is just as irrational to expect to force a 
large hody through a small aperture. In both cases they will nIeet with 
unyielding resistance. 'Vhcn a poor and .industrious mechanic, farmer, 
or labourer COllles here without pretensions of any kind, no such con1- 
plaints are to be heard. He is treated with respect, and everyone seelns 
willing' to help him forward. If in after-years the manners of such a 
settler should gTOW in importance with his prosperity-which is rarely 
the case-his pretensions would be lllnch nlore readily tolerated than 
thm:;e of any unkno,vl1 or untried individual in a higher class of society. 
The North Americans generally are much n10re disposed to value 
people according to the estimate they form of their industry, and other 
qualities which more directly lead to the acquisition of property, ancl to 
the benefit of the community, than for their present and actual wealth. 
\Vhile they pay a certain mock homage to a wealthy imnligTant, when 
they have a motive in doing so, they secrctly are nlore inclined to look 
on him as a well-fledged goose who has come to .America to be plucked. 
In truth, many of them are so dexterous in this operation that the un- 
fortunate victim is often stripped naked before he is aware that he has 
lost a feather. rrhcre seems to be a fatality attending; riches imported 
into Canada. They are sure to nlake to themselves wings and flee away 
while wealth is no less certain to adhere to the poor and industrious 
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settler. The great fault of the Canadian character is an unwillingness 
to admit the just claims of ed ucation and talent, however unpretending,. 
to some share of consideration. In this respect the Americans of the 
United States are greatly superior to the Canadians, because they are 
bettcr educated and their country longer settled. 'Ihese genuine Repub- 
licans, when their theory of the orig'inal and natural equality anlong 
thenl is once cheerfully arln1itted, àre ever n'ady to show respect to 
mental superiority, whether natural or acquired. 

ly evenings on visiting" C- were usually spent at 1\11'. S-' s 
tavern, where I was often nluch anlused with the varie1y of clwracters 
who were there a
sembled, and who, frOlll the free-and-easy familiarity of 
the colonial manners, had little chance of concealing their peculiarities 
fronl an attentive observer. 1\11'. Q-, of course, was always to be 
found there, drinking, smoking cigars, and cracking jokes. To a casual 
observer he appeared to be a regular boon companion, without an object 
but that of enjoying the pasFing' hour. Among his numerous :1CCOn1- 
plishments, he had learnt a number of sleight-ot:-hand tricks from the 
travelling conjurors who visit the country, and are generally willing to 
sell their secrets singly, at a regnlated price. This seemed a curious 
investInent for Q-, but he knew how to turn everything to account. 
By such means he was enabled to contribute to the amusement of the 
company, and thus became a kind of favourite. If he could not lnanage 
to sell a lot of land to an immigrant or speculator, he ,vould carelessly 
propose to 80me of the company to have a game at whist or 100, to pass 
the tiIne away; ancl he never failed to conjure nlOst of their money into 
his pockets. At this tiI11e a new character made his appearance at C-, 
a 1\11'. B-, an English farmer of the true 
reoman breed. lIe was a 
short-legged, long-bodied, corpulent little man. lie ,vore a brown coat, 
with ample skirts, and a vast eXIJanse of vest, with drab-coloured small- 
clothes and gaiters. B- was a jolly, good-natured looking man, with 
an easy, blunt manner which might easily Imss for honesty. 
Q-- had sold hÏln a lot of wild laud in some out-of-the-way township, 
by making :ì\Ir. B-- believe that he could seH it again very soon, with a 
handsome profit. Of course his bargain ,vas not a good one. He soon 
found frOln its situation that the land was quite unsaleable, there being 
no settlements in the neig"hbourhood. Instead of expressing any resent- 
nlCnt, he tt-tirly acknowledg"ed that Q- was his mastf'r at a bargain,. 
and gave him full credit for his address and cunning, and quietly resolved 
in JlÍs own mind to profit by the lesson he had received. 
N ow, with all their natural acutene8S and bal,itual dexterity in such 
matters, the Canadians have one weak point; they are too ready to 
believe that Eng"lishmen are made of lnoney. All that an emigrant has 
to do to acquire the reputation of having nloney, is to seenl quite easy, 
and free frOln care or anxiety for the future, and to maintain a certain 
degree of reserve in talking of his IH'ivate affairs. 1\11'. B-- perfectly 
understood how to play his cards with the land-jobber; anel his f
Ü, jolly 
physiognomy, and rustic, provincial mal1nerR and accent, greatly assisted 
hiIn in the d('ception. :Every day Q- drove hÍ1n out to look at 
different farmr-:, B- talked careles
ly of Im
Ting sonle large' hlock' of 
land, that would have cost him some 30007. or 40007., providing he could 
only find the kind of soil he particularly liked for farming lmrposcs. As 
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he seelnec1 to be in no hurry in mäking his selection, Q-- determi ned 
to make him useful, in the Ineantime, in promoting his views with re
pect 
to others. lIe therefore puffed 1\11'. B- up to everybody as a 
 orfolk 
fl'trmer of large capital, and always appcaled to hinl to confirm the 
character he gave of any farm he wished to sell to a new comer. B-, 
on his side, was not slow in playing into Q-'s hand on these occasions, 
and without being at all suspected of collusion. 
In the eyenillg, 1\11'. B- would walk into the public rOO1n of the 
tavern, appal'entIy fatigued with his exertions through the day; fling 
hinlself carelessly on a sofa, and unbutton his gaiters and the knees of 
his small-clothc
. He took little notice of anybody unless he was spoken 
to, and his whole c1emeanour semned to say, as plainly as ,vords, 'I care 
f0r nobody, hobody cares for me.' 
rhis was just the kind of man for 
Q-. lIe instantly saw that he would be an invaluable ally and coad- 
jutor, without seeming to be so. 'Vhen B- nlade his appearance in 
the evening, Q-- was seldom at the tavern, for his tÎ1ne had not 'yet 
come. In the Ineanwhile, B- ,vas sure to be drawn gradually into 
conversation by some emigrants, who, seeing that he "
as a 11ractical 
farmer, would be desirous of getting his opinion respecting certain farms 
which they thought of purchasing. There was such an appearance of 
blunt sÎ1nplicity of character aùout him, that most of these inquirers 
thought he was forgetting his own interest in telling them so much as 
he diet In the course of conversation, he would mention several farms he 
liad been looking at with the intention of purchasing, and he ,vould par- 
ticularly nlention some one of them as possessing extraordinary- advan- 
tages, but which had some one diRadvantag'e which rendered it ineligible 
f{)r hÎ1n; such as being too small, a circumstance which, in all pro- 
bability, would recommend it to another description of settler. 
It is hard to say whether Q- was or was not deceived by B-; 
ldllÍ though he used him for the present as a decoy, he no doubt expected 
ultimately to sell hÎln some of his farnls, with a very handsonle profit
 
B-, however, whose means were proLably cxtrCJnely small, fought 
shy of buying; and after looking at a llunlher of farms, he told Q- 
that, on Inature reflection, he thought he could enlploy his capital Inore 
profitably hy renting a nUlllbcr of f<trnls, and working" thenl in the Engli
h 
Inanner, which he felt certain would answer admirably in Canada, instead 
of sinking his capital at once in the purchase of lands. Q- was fairly 
eaught; and TI- hired sonle six or seven farms frmn him, which he 
,vorked for sonle time, no doubt greatly to his own advantage, for he 
rleither paid rent nor wag'es. Occasionally, other land-speculators would 
drop into the tavern, when a curious ga1no would be played between 
Q- and them. One of the speculators would ask another if he did not 
O'''ìl some land in a particular part of the country, as he had bought 
Eome lots in the SaIne quarter, without seeing them, and would like to 
know if they were good. '.rhe other would answer in the affirmative, 
[Lnd pretend to desire to l)Urchase the lots nlentioned. The former, in 
his turn, would pretend reluctance, and n1ake a sinlilar offer of buy- 
ing. All this cunning manæuvring would be continued for a time, in the 
hope of inducing some third party or strang'er to make an offer for the 
land, which would be accepted. It often happened that Borne ot.her 
l
erson, who had hitherto taken no part in the course of these conversa- 
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tions, and who appeared to have no personal interest in the n1atter, 
would quietly inforn1 the stranger that he knew the la;nd in question, and 
that. it was an of the very best quality. It 'would be endless to describe 
all the little artifices practised by these f'peculators to induce pcrsons to 
purchase fronl thenl. Besides a few of these unpdncipled traders in 
land, 80111e of Wh0111 are found in n10st of the towns, there are a large 
nun1bcr of land-speculators ,vho own both wild and Ílnproved farms in 
all parts of the colony who do not descend to these discrcditable art
, 
but wait quietly until their land::; become valuaLle l)y the progress of 
improveIncnt in their neighbourhood, when they readily find purchaser!; 
-or, rather, the purchasers finfl then1 out, and obtain their lands at rea- 
80nable prices. In 1832, when we came to Canada, a great speculation 
was carried on in the lands of the U. E. (or rnited Empire) LoyaIist8. 
'rhe sons and <laughters of these loyalists, who had fled to Canada from 
the "C nited States at the time of the revolutionary war, were entitled to 
free grants of lots of wild land. Besides these, few free grants of land 
v;cre nlade by the British GoverIunent, except those nlade to half-pay 
officers of the army and navy, and of course there 'was a rapid rise in 
their value. _\lmost all the persons entitled to such grants had settled 
in the eastern part of the rpper l>rovince, and aR the large enÚgration 
which had cOlnnlCnced to Canada had chiefly flowed into the lnorc 
western parts of the colony, they were, in general, ignorant of the in- 
creased value of their lands, and were ready to sell thenl for a nlere 
triflc. They were bought by the speculators at fronl 28. 6d. to 3,'1. 9d. per 
acre, and often for much less, and were sold again, with an enormous 
profit, at from 58. to 208., and sonletÌ1nes evcn 408. per acrc, according to 
their situation. As to personally exmnining these lands, it was a thing 
never thought of, for their price was so low that it was ahnost imlJOS- 
siLle to lose by the purchase. The supply of U. E. LO)Talists' lands, or 
clainls for land, for a long titne seClncd to be ahnost inexhaustiLle; for 
the loyal refugees a.ppear to have been prolific beyond all precedent, and 
nlOst of those who held office at the capital of the IJroyince, or who 
could command a small capital, beCaIne speculators, and throvc prodi- 
giously. :Many persons, during the early days of the colony, ,vere tll11s 
enriched, without risk or labour, from the inexhausti1,lc 'quiyers' of the 
1:r. E. Loyalists. Though the bulk of the speculators bought lands at 
haphazard, certain pa:l't.ies who found favour at thc governmeut-ofiicel-- 
nlanaged to Hecurc thc best lauds which were for sale or location, l)efo1'o 
they were eXlJosed to fair cOlupetition at the periodical public f'ales in 
the different districts. Thus a large portion of the wiJd lands in the 
colony were and are still held: the absentee proprietors profiting fronl 
thc increased value given to their property by the im11roH:nlents of thr- 
actual settlers, while they contribute little or nothing to the cultivation 
of the country. The progreEs of the colony Ims thus been retarded, 
n
1 
its best interests sacrificed, to gratify the insatiaLle cupidity of a cliquc 
who boasted the exclusive pOf:session of alI the loyalty in the country; 
and every indcpendent nlan who dared to raise his voice against such 
abuses was branded as a Republican. 
1tfr. Q-- dealt largely in thcse 'U. E. Rights,' as they wcre called,. 
and so great was the eilligration in 1832 that the lands he l)ought at 
2,'1. Gd. per acre he coul(1 rea(lily sell again to emigrants and Canadians fit 
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frOln 5s. to 155. per acre, according to Rituation and the description of 
purchasers he met with. I have stated that the speculators generally 
buy lands at haphazard. By this I )nean as to the quality of the lands. 
All colonists accustomed to observe the progress of settlement, and the 
local advantages ,vhich hasten improvement, acquire a peculiar sagacity 
in such matter:;;. Unfortunately for many olrl countrymen, they are 
generally entirely destitute of this kind of knowledge, which is only ac- 
quired by long observation and experience in colonies. 
The knowledge of the causes which promote the rapid settlmnent of a 
llew coun1ry, and of those in general which ]eaJ. to the improvelnent of 
the physical condition of mankind, may be compared to the knowledge 
of a language. The inhabitant of a civilisrd and long-settled country 
nlay speak and write his own language with the greatest purity, but 
very few ever reflect on the amount of thought, metaphor, ane1 ingenuity 
which has been expended by their less civilised ancestors in bringing 
that language to perfection. The barbarian first feels the disadvantage 
of a limited means of cOlnmunicating his ideas, and with great labour 
and ingenuity devises the means, from time to time, to remedy the im- 
perfections of his language. He is compelled to analyse and study it in 
its first element:;;, ana to augnlent the modes of expression in order to 
keep pace with the increasing number of his wants and ideas. 
A colony bears the saIne relation to an o]d-s8ttled country that a 
gramnIar does to a languag-e. In a colony, society is seen in its first 
elCll1ents, the country itself is in its rudest and simplest fonn. The colo- 
nist knows then1 in this primitive state, and watches their progress step 
by step. In this n1<"1.nno1' he acquires an intimate knowledge of the phi- 
losophy of improvement, which is almost unattainable l)y an indiyidual 
who has lived fronl hi
 childhood in a highly-complex and artificial state 
of society, where everything- around him was formell and arranged long 
before he Catne into the world; he sees the e.tfect.c:., the causes existed long 
before his time. His place in society-his portion of the wealth of the 
country-his prejudices-his reJig-ion itself, if he has any, are alllnore or 
less hereditary. He is in some measure a mere machine, or rather a part 
of one. He is a creature of education, rather than of original thought. 
The colonist has to create-he has to draw on hi
 own stock of ideas, 
nnd to rOU8e up all his latent energies to meet all his wants in his ne1V 
position. Thus his t.hinking princiIJle iR Rtrengthened, and he is 1110re 
energetic. 'Vhen a llloderate share of education is added to these ad- 
vantage
-for they are advantages in one sense-he becomes a superior 
being. I have indulged in these reflections, with manifest )'isk of being 
thought son1ewhat prosy by lUY 11lnre lively readers, in order to guard 
111Y countrJTmen, English, Scotch, and Irish, ag-aim.,t a kind of presump- 
tion which is exceeding-ly common among- them when they come to 
Canada-of fancying that the
T are aR capable of forming correct opinions 
on local matters as the Canadians themselyes. It is always f:omewhat 
humbling to our self-love to bE' compelled to confess what nwy be con- 
siùered an error of judgment, but nIY desire to guard future settlers 
agaim:.:t similar n1Ïstakes overpowers my reluctance to own that I fell 
into the common error of many of my countrymen, of purcha
ing wild 
land, on speculation, with a very inadequate capital. This was one of 
the chief causes of nIuch suffering, in which for many years my family 
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became involvecl; but through ,vhicb, supported by trust in Providence, 
and the energy of a devoted partner, I continued by her aid to struggle, 
until, when least expected, the light of hope at length dawned upon lIS. 
In reflect.ing on this error-for error and imprudence it was, eyen 
though the result had been fortunate-I have still this poor comfort, 
that there was not one in a hundred of persons sinrilarly situated but fell 
into the same mistake, of trusting too much to present appearances, 
without sufficient experience in thú country. 
I had, as I haye already stated, about 300l. when I arrived in Canada. 
fThis SUIll was really advantageously invested in a cleared fann, which 
po
s('s8ed an intrinsic and not a n1erely slJeculative value. Afterwu,nls a 
small leg:acy of about 7007. fell into my bands, and had I contented 
nlyself with this farm, and purchased t,vo adjoining cleared farn1s, con- 
taillinp; two hundred acres of land of the fine
t quality, which were sold 
far l)elow their value by the thriftless owners, I should have done well, 
or at all events have invested my nloney profitably. TIut the temptation 
to buy wild land at 5
. an acre, which was expected to double in yalne in 
a few IIlOnths, with the examþle of many instances of sin1ilar speculation 
proving succe
sful which came under my notice, proved irresistible. 
In 1832 eInig-ration was just at its height, and a great nUlllber of 
emigrants, seyeral of whom were of the higher class, and possessed of 
considerable capital, were directed to the to,,,n of C--, in the rear 
of which extensive tracts of land were offered to settlers at the pro- 
vincia] government 
ales. Had this extensive eInig-ration continued, I 
should have 11een enabled to double Iny capital, by sening my wiJd lands 
to settlers; but, unfortunately, the prevalence of cholera during that 
year, and other cau.ses, gave such a serious check to emigration to Canada 
that it has neyer been renewed to the same extent since that time, 
Eesicles the chance of a check to eInigration generaHy, the influx of 
strangers is often extremely capricious in the direction it takes, flo,ving 
one year into one particlllar locality, and aftrrwards into another. Both 
thrse results, neither of which ,vas foreseen by anyone, unfor1unately 
for nle ensued just at that' time. It seemed natural that emigrants 
should flow into a fertile tract of land, and emigration was confidently 
expected steadily to increase: these were our anticipations, but neither 
of them was realised. "'ere it suitaùle to the character of these sketches, 
I would enter into t113 subject of emigration and the }Jrogress of inl- 
provement in Canada, reFpecting which n1Y jUflgment has been matured 
by experience and obseryation; but such considerations 'would be out 
of place in a volume like the present, and I shall therefore proceed with 
lilY narrative. 
I had obtained my cleared fann on easy terms, and, in so far as the 
probability of procuring a comfortable subsistence was concerned, we had 
no reason to complain; but con1fort and ha}>}lineE=s do not depend entirely 
on a sufficiency of the necessaries of life. 80n1e of our neighLoul"s were 
far frmn being agreeable to UR. TIeing fresh from England, it could 
hardly lJe expected that we could at once accommodate oun:clves to the 
obtruFive familiarity of IJerSOllS who had no conception of any differences 
in taste or Inanners arising from education and habits acquired in a more 
refined state of society. I aHude more particularIy to some rnùe and 
demoralisecl American farmers from the United States, who lived in our 
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diate neighbourhood. Other neighbours from the SaTIle country 
,vere worthy, industrious people; but, on the whole, the evil greatly 
predominated over the good amongst them. 
.At a few miles' distance frolll our farm, ,ve had SODle intellig"ent 
English neighbonrs, of a higher class; but they were always so busily 
occupied ,vith their farming operations that they had little leisure or in- 
clination for that sort of easy intercourse to which we had been 
accustonletl. If we caneel in the forenoon, we generally founel our 
neighbonr hard at work in the fields, and his wife over head and ears ill 
her domestic occupations. 'Ve had to ring the bell repeatedly before ,ve 
could gain admittance, to allow her time to change her ordinary dress, 
I.iong before this could be effected, or we could enter the door, sundry 
reconnoitring parties of the children would peep at us round the corners 
of the house, and then scamper off to make their reports. 
It seml1S strange that sensible people should not at once see the 
n3cessityof accommodating their habits to their situation and circun1- 
stances, and receive their friends without appearing'to be ashamed of 
their employments. This absurdity, howeyer, is happily eonfined to the 
,
-ould-be-genteel people in the country, who visit in the towns, a1ul 
occasionally are ambitious enough to gÏ\-e large parties to the aristocracy 
of the towns. The others, who do not pretend to yie with the town9- 
people in such follies, are a great deal more easy and natural in their 
Inanners, and more truly independent and hospitable. 
Now that we are better acquainteù with the country, we nluch prefer 
the conversation of the intelligent and unpretending class of farmers, 
who, though their education hilS beelllimited, often possess a rich funù 
of strong common-sense and liberality of sentiment, and not unfrequently 
great observation and originality of mind. At the period I refer to, a 
nunlber of the Anlerican settlers frOllI the "Gniterl States, who composed 
a considerable part of the population, regarded British settlers with an 
intense feeling of dislike, and found a pleasure in anno

ing and insulting 
thmn when any occasion offered. They did not understand lIS, nor did 
we them" and they generally mistook the reserve which is COnlJllOn v.ith 
the British towards strang"ers for pride and superciliousness, 
, You Britishers are too sllperstitiotls,' one of thenl told 111e, on a 
particular occasion. 
It was some tiIne before I founù out what he nleant by the tcrll1 
's
lperstitious,' and that it was generally used by thellI for' snperci1ious,' 
New settlers of the lower classes were then in the habit of imitating 
their rudeness and familiarity, which they mistook for independence. To 
a certain extent, this feeling still exists amongst the working-class fronl 
Europe, but they have learnt to keep it ,vithin prudent bounds for their 
own sakes; and the higher class have learnt to nloderate their pretensions, 
which will not be tolerated here, where labourers are less dependent on 
them for employnwnt. The character of both classes, ill fact, has been 
altered very 11luch for the better, anù a Letter and healthier feeling 
exists between them-llluch more so, indeed, than in Enp:land. 
The labouring-class come to this country too often with the idea, that 
the higher class are their t
Tants and oppressors; and, with a feding 
akin to revenge, they are often inclined to lnake their employers in Canada 
suffer in their turn. This feeling is the effect of certain del1ressing 
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causes, often l'C1l1ote anù beyond the reach of legislation, but no less real 
on that acco1lnt; and just in proportion to the degree of poverty and 
servility which exists ml10ng the labouring class in the particular part of 
tho r nited IGngdOlll f1'0111 which they con1e, will be the reaction here. 
'Vhen Gmigrant
 have been sOlne years settled in Canada, they find out 
their particular anc1just position, as well as their duties and interests, and 
then they begin to feel truly happy, The fermentation ariRing frOll1 the 
strange luixture of discordant elements and feelings gradually subsides, 
but until this takes place, the state of. society is an

thing but agreeable 
or satisfactory. 
:-)uch was its state at C -- in 1832; and to us it was so dis- 
tasteful, th..tt thong'h averse, for various reasons, to commence a new 
settle
ncnt, v."e began to listen to the persuasions of our friends, who were 
settled in the township of D ---, about forty lniles from C --, 
and who were naturally anxiolls to induce us to settle among them. 
::\1rs. l\1oodie's brother, S , had recently fonned a scttlenlCnt in 
that township, and just before our arrival hl Canada, had Lccn joined by 
an olcl brother officer and countryman of mine, 1\lr, T--, who was 
11larried to :i\1rs. 3Ioodie's sister. The latter, who, like myself, was a 
half-pay officer, had purchased a, lot of wild land, close to the farnl 
occupied by S --. 1\11'. S S had elllÌgrated to Canada 
while quite a youth, and was thoroughly acquainted with the backwoods, 
and with the use of the felling-axe, which he ,yielded with all the ease 
and dexterity of a native. 
I had already paid SOlue flying visits to the backwoods, and found the 
state of society, though rude and rough, n10re congenial to our European 
tastes and habits; for several gentlenlen of liberal education were settled 
in the neighbourhood, among whOln there was a constant interchange of 
visits and good offices. All these gentlmnen had recently arrived frOln 
England, Ireland, or Scotland; and all the labouring' class were also fresh 
from the old country, and consequently very little change had taken 
place in the nlanners or feelings of either class. 1'here we felt we could 
enjoy the society of those who could symvathise with our tastes and 
prejudices, and who, from inclination as well as necessity, were inclined 
to assist each other in their farming operations. 
There is no situation in which n1cn feel more the necessity of nlutual 
assistance than in clearing land. Alone, a man may fell the trees on a 
considerable extent of woodland; but without the assistance of two or 
three others, he cannot pile up the logs previous to burning. Common 
labours and common difficulties, as among comrades during a eflmpaign, 
produce a social unity of feeling among backwoodsnwn. There is, 
Jl1oreoYer, a peculiar charm in the excitement of improving; a wilderness 
for the benefit of children and posterity; there is in it, also, that con- 
scionsness of usefulness which forn1s so essential au ingredient in true 
happiness. Every tree that falls beneath the axe opens a wider prospect, an(l 
encourages the settler to persevere in his efforts to attain independence. 
l\lr. S had secured for 111e a portion of 1he 11liIitary grant of 
four hundred acres, which I was entitled to as a half-pay officer, in his 
imn1ediate neighhourhood, 'rhough this portion anlOunted to only sixty 
acres, it was so far advantageous to IHe as being in a settled part of the 
country. I Lought a clergy reserve of two hundred acres, in the rear of 
I 
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the sixty acre
, for 11. per acre, for .which immediately afterwarùs I was 
offered 2l. per ncre, for at that pC'riod there was such an influx of settlers 
into that locality that lands had risen rapidly to a fictitious price. I had 
also purchaE:cù one hunùred acres more for 11. 10s. per acre, fron1 a 
private individual; this alRo was considered cheap at the time. 
These lots, forming altogether a compact farm of t.
lree hundred and 
sixty acreH, were 
ituated on the sloping- banks of a beautiful lake, or, 
rather, expansion of the river Otonabee, about half a mile wide, and 
studded. with wo03y isletR, FrOlll this lake I afterwards procured Inany 
a good meal for my little family, whcn all othe-r me-ans of obtaining food 
had failed us. I thus Recnred a tract of land which was amply sufficient for 
the c01nfortable subsistence of a Ü1.milJ, had lllatters gone well with Ine. 
It should be distinctly borne in Ininc1 by the reader, that uncleared 
land in a ren10te situation fr01n markets possesses, properly speaking, no 
intrinsic value, like cleared lanel, for a great deal of labour or nloncy 
nlust be expended before it call be Illade to 11l'oduce anything to sell. 1\I)
 
half-pay, which amounted to about 1001. pCI' annUIl1 of Canadian currency, 
was sufficient to keep us supplied with food, and to pay for clearing a 
certain cxtent of land, say ten acres every year, for wheat, which is 
immediately afterwards sown -with grass-secds to supply hay for the 
cattle during winter. Unfortunately, at this period, a great change took 
place in Iny circumstances, which it was il11!)ossible for the most prudent 
or cautiou8- to have foreseen. 
An intimation frOlll the "
ar-office appeared in all the newspapers, 
caning on half-pay officers cither to sell their con1l11issions 01' to hold 
themselves in readiness to join SOlne regiment. This "was a hard 
alternative, as many of these officers were sit.uated; for a great many of 
theIll had becn tempted to 8lnigrate to Canada Ly the grants of land 
which were offered them by government, and had eXIJcnded aU their 
n1eans in improving these grants, which ,yere invariably given to thC1ll 
in remote situa.tions, where they were ,vor3e t.han worthless to any class 
of RcttIers but. those who could command sufficient labour in their own 
families to makc the necessary clcarings and improven1cnts. 
Rather thnn sell my commission, I would at once have made up IllY 
mind to join a regiment in any part of the world; but, when I came to 
think of the matter, I recollected that the expemm of an outfit, and of 
renlOving my family-to say nothing of sacrificing my property in the 
colony-would render it uttcrly impossible for me to accept this un- 
pleasant alternati\"e after being my own Inaster for eighteen :years, and 
after effectually getting rid of nIl the habits which render a military life 
attractive to a young man. Under these circumstances, I too hastily 
dctermined to sell out of the army. This, of course, was ea
ily managed. 
1 expected to get ahout 6001, for my conlmission; and, before the trans- 
action was concJuded, I was inquiring anxiously fo
 some 1110de of 
investin
 the proccedg, so a.s to yield a yearly inconle. 
Unfortunately, as it turncd out, I nlade a bargain with 1\11'. Q 
for twent.y-fiye sharcs, of 251. each, ill a fine steamer, which had just 
becn built at C , and which was expected to pay at Ica8t twenty- 
fi ve pCI' ccnt. to the shareholders. This anlount of stock Q 
offered nle for the proceeds of Iny con1mission, whatever anlount it mjg]lt 
be sol<1 for; offering at the same time to return all he should receive 
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above 600l. sterling-. As I had nothing but his word for this part of the 
agreement, hc did not recollcct it..when he obtained 700l., which was 100l. 
more than I expected. 
Some boats on Lake Ontario, whilc the gTeat en1igration lasted, and there 
'was less competition, yielded more than thirty per cent.; and there seemed 
then no reason to doubt that thc Hew boat would be equally profitaLlc. 
It is possible that Q foresaw what actually happened; or, more 
probably, he thought he could employ his Inoney better inland-specula- 
tions. As soon as the ste:.uner began to run, a quarrel took place between 
the shareholders who resided at C , ,yhere shc was built, and those 
who lived at the capital of the Upper Province-York, as it was then 
called, The consequence was that she ren1ainecl idle a long tiIne, and at 
last she can1e under the entire control of the shareholders at York, who 
managed the boat as they liked, and to 
mit thcir own interests. 
Afterwards, though the boat continued to be profitably employe c 1, 
somehow or other all her earnings wcre C0l1su111ed in repairs, &c., and for 
sevcral years I never receivcd a penny for my shares. At last the 
steamer was sold, and I only reccived about a fourth part of Iny original 
8tock. This, as may be 
upposed, was a bitter disappointment to Ine; 
for I had every reason to think that I had not only jnyested my money 
'well, but very profitably, judgîng from the profits of the other boats on 
the lake. Had I received the proceeds of my commission, and bought 
bank stock in the colony-which then and stiH yields eig.ht per ('cnt.- 
n1Y 7001. sterling', equal to 8401. currency, would have given n1e 60l. per 
annum, which, with my own labour, would have kept Iny famiJy tolerably 
,veIl, have helped to pay servants, and have save(l us all much priva.tion 
and harassing anxiety, 
Having' thus supplied the painful dctails of a transaction, a knowlcdge 
ot which was neces
m.ry to explain many Cl1'CUlllstances ín our situation, 
otherwise uninteUigihle, I shall proceed with my narratiye. 
The government <lid not carry out its intention with respect to half- 
pay offieer3 in the colonies; but many officers, like Inyself, had already 
sold their comn1issions, under the apprehem;;ion of being compelled to 
accept this hard alternative. I was suddenly thrown on my own 
resources, to support a helpless and increasing faluily, without any 
regular income. I had this consolation, however, under my misfortune, 
that I had actcd from the best Inotives, and without the most rmllote 
idea that I was risking the comfort and happiness of those depending 
upon me. I found very soon, that I Jlacl been too precipitate, as people 
often are in extraordinary positions; though, had the resu1t been more 
fortunate, nlost pcople would have comrueutled my prudence and fore- 
sight. 'Ve determineù, however, to bear up 111anfully against our Hl- 
'fortulle, and trust to that Providencc which never deserts those who do 
not forget their own duties in trying circumstances. 
It is curious how, on such occasions, some stray stanzas, which hang 
about the outskirts of the Illemory, will suddenly come to our aid. 
rrhu
, I often caught Inysclf hnmnlillg over SOlllC of the vcrses of that 
excdlent moral song, 'The Pilot,' ana repeating', with a pccu1hn. 
clnpha....iR, the concluding lines of each stanza,; 
, Fear not! but trust in Providence, 
'Vhercvcr thou may'st be,' 
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Such S011gS do goo(l; and a ì)Cculiar blessing semns to attend every com:- 
position, in prose or verse, which inculcates good 1110ral sentiments, or 
tends to strengthen our virtuous resolutions. rrhis fine song, I feel 
assured, will live embalmed in the n1enlory of mankind long nfter the 
sickly, affected, and unnatural ditties of its author haye gone to their 
merited oblh?ion. SometÍ111es, however, in spite of my good resolutionFt, 
when left alone, the dark clouds of des.pondency would close around lne, 
and I could not lwlp contrasting the happy past in our life with my 
gloomy anticipations of the future. Sleep, which should Lring c01l1fort 
and refreshment, often only aggravatc(lmy painful regrets, hy recalling 
scones which had nearlj- escaped nlY waking Inel110ry. 


XIV.-A JOURNEY TO THE 'VOODS. 
IT was a bright fro
ty lllorning when I Lade adieu to the farm, the 
birthplace of IllY little ....\.gnes, who, nestled beneath my cloak, was 
sweetly sleeping on my knee, unconscious of the long journoy beforc us 
into the wilderness. The sun had not as yet risen. Anxious to get to 
our place of destination before dark, we started as early as we could. 
Our own fine teaIll had been sold the day before for forty pounds; and 
one of our neighbours, a 311'. D-, was to convey us and our house- 
hold goods to ])ouro for the sum of twenty dollars. During' the week 
he had lnade soyeral journeys, with furniture and stores; and all that 
now reIllained was to be conveyed to the woods in two large IUlllber- 
sleighs, one driven by himself, the other by a younger brother. 
It was not without regret that I left l\Ielsetter, for so IllY hushan(l 
had called thc place, after his father's estate in Orl{ncy. It ,,,as a 
beautiful picturesque spot; and, in s}Jite of the evil neighbourhood, I 
had learned to love it; indeed, it was llluch against my wish that it was 
sold. I had a great dislike to removing', which illyo]ves a necessary los
, 
and is apt to giye to the ClnigTallt roving and ul1settled habits. rut all 
regrets were now useless; and happily unconscious of t.he life of toil and 
anxiety that awaited us in those dreadful woods, I tried my bClSt to be 
cheerful, and to regard the future with a hopeful eye. 
Our driver was a shrewd, clever man, for his opportunities. lIe took 
charge of the livinp; cargo, which consisted of IllY husban(l, our n1aid- 
seryant, the two little children and InYF'elf-besides a large hamper, fun 
of ponltry, a dog, and a cat. The lordly sultan of the iIll}Jrisoned 
seraglio thought fit to conduct himself in a very eccentric nlanner, for at 
evcry barn-yard we happened to pa
F', he clapped his wings, and crowed 
so long and loud that it affon1cd great amusemcnt to the whole party, 
and doubtless was yery edifying to the poor henlS, who lay huddled 
together as 1l1ute as Inice. . . 
, '1'hat 'ere rooster thinks he's on the top of the heap,' së.l,id our drh'er, 
laughing. 'I gness he's not UI
ed to travelling- in a close conveyance. 
Listen! Ilow all the crowers in the lleighbourhood giye hinl back fi 
note of (!efinnce! JJut he knows that he's safe enongh at the bottmll of 
the basket.' 
The day was so hright for the tinle of year (the first week in February), 
that we 
:'üffcred no inconyenicnce fr0111 the cold. I.Jitt10 Katie was 
enchanted with the jingling or- the sleigh-bells, and nc:;tlcd among the 
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rackageR, kept singing or talking to the hon;;es in her Laby lingo. Trifling 
as these little incidents were, ùeiore we had proceeded ten miles on our 
long journey, they revived Iny droopin
 spirits, and I Jwgan to feel a 
lin:ly interest in the scenes through which we were pa
:..dng. 

 The first twenty Iniles of the way was oyer a hilly and well-cleared 
country; and as in winter the deep f;now fiUs up the inequalities, and 
lnakes all roads alike, we glided as swiftly and steadily along as if theJ? 
l1ad been the best higlnyays in the world. Anon, the clearinf.?;s hegan to 
diIninish, and tall ,,;oods arose on either side of the path; their soJcnul 
aspect, a.nd the deep silence that brooded oyer their ,ast solitudes, in- 
spiring the min(l with a strange a wc. K ot a breath of wind stirred the 
leafles1'3 branches, whose huge slw.dows-reflected upon the dazzling- 
white coyering. of snow-lay so perfectly stiH, that it seelned as if 
K ature had suspended her operations, that life and nlotion had cea
ecl, 
and that she was sleeping- in her win(1ing-
heet, upon the bier of death. 
'I guess you win find the woods pretty IOneS011le,' Faid our driver, 
whose thoughts had been evidently emplo)"ed on the EaIne subject as our 
own. ' 'Ye were once hl the woods, but emigration Ims !'tePl1ed ahead 
of us, and made our'n a cleared part of the country. ,Yhen I was a boy, 
all this country, for thirty n1iles 011 eyery side of us, was hush land. As 
to Peterborongh. the place was unknown; not a settler had ever passed 
through the Great S,\yan1p, and S01ne of thenl l1clieycd that it was the end 
of the world,' 
',Yhat swan1]1 is that?' asked 1.-' Oll, the great Cavan Swanlp. ,Yo 

re just two n1iles fr0111 it; and I tell yon that the horses will need a 
good rest, and onrf:clves a good dinner, by the time we are through it. 
.,:\11! 1\1rs. l\Ioodie, if ever you trayol that way in summer, you willlulo'\Y 
ß01uething about corduroy roads. I was 'most jolted to death last fall 
 I 
thought it would haye ùeen no bad notion to haye insured mr teeth 
before I left C-. I really expected that the J T would have been Fhook 
out of IllY head before we had done mallæuvring over the big-logs,' 
'How will my crockery stand it in the next sleigh?' quoth T. ' If the 
road iR sHch as :you describe, I anl afraid that I shall not bring' a whole 
pJate to Donro,'-' OIl! the 8110W is a great leveller-it 'makes an rough 
places r-:mooth. Rut with regard to this swanl!>, I have son1ething to tell 
you. About ten yearR ago, no one had ever seen the other side of it; 
and if pigs or cattle strayerl away into it,. they fell a prey to the wolves 
Rnd ùears, and were seldom recoyered, 
'An old Scotch en1igrant, who had 10caterI himself on tllis side of it, so 
often lORt hÜ-I l)easts that he determined during the Sl111ll11er 
caElon to tr
T 
and explore the place, and 
ce if there were any end to it. So he takes 
nn axe on his shoulder, and a bag- of prOyiRio11s for a week, not forget- 
ting a flar-;k of whisky, and off he starts all alone, and tens his wife that if 
he never returned, she and little..T ock Inu!':t try and carry OIl the farm 
without him; hut he ,yaR determinecl to see the end of the swamp, eyen 
if it led tn the other world. He fell u})on a fresh cattle track, which he 
foHowed all that day; mul towards night he fonnd himself in the he
U't of 
.a tang'led wilclernesH of Im
he
, and hinu;elf half eaten np with InOsfluitoes 

ncl lllack flier;:, lIe waR 1110re than tel111'1ecl to give in, ar..d return 
honlÐ ùy the first glimpse of light. The Scotch are a tongI] pcop1c; tIler 
fire not ei1si1y daunted-a few diiIicu1tìes only seeln to n1['
w them 1110rc 
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eager to get on; and he felt ashau1cd the next monl(
nt, as he told me, 
of giving' up, So he finds out a large t.hick cedar-tree for his bed, climbs 
up, and coiling hin1self anlOng the branches like a bear, he was soon fast 
asleep. 'rhe next Inorning, by daylight, he continued his journey, not 
forgetting to blaze with his axe the trees to the l'ight and left as he went 
along. The ground was so spong'Yand wet that at every step he plunged 
up to his knees in water, but he seemed no nearer thc end of the swamp 
than he had l)ecn the day before. He saw several deer, a racoon, and a 
ground-dog, during his walk, hut ,,;as unmolested by Leal's or wolves. 
Having passed through several creeks, and killed a gTeat ,lnany snakes, 
he felt 80 weary towards the close of the second day that he detern1ined 
to go home the next 1110rning, Rut just as he began to think his search 
,vas fruitless he observed that the cedars and tamaracks which had 
ol'structed his path became less numerous, and were succeeded by bass 
and soft maple. The ground, alRo, ùecmne leS's moist, and he was soon 
ascending a rising slope, covered with oak and beech, which shaded land 
of the very best quality. The old man was now fully convinced that he 
had cleared the Great Swamp; and that, instead of leading to the other 
world, it had conducted him to a country that would yield the very Lest 
returns for cultivation. I-lis favourable report leel to thc formation of 
the road that v."e are about to crot's, and to the settlement of Peter- 
Lorough, which is one of the 1l10st promising new settlements in this 
district, and is surrounded by a splendid back country.' 
'Ve were descending- a yery steep hiH, and encountered an ox-sleigh, 
",/hich was crawling slowly up it in a cont.rary direction. Three people 
\vere seated at the bottom of the vehicle upon straw, which made a 
cheap substitnte for buffalo robes. l'erched, as we were, upon the 
crown of thc heif;ht, we looked completely down into the sleig'h, and 
during- the whole conr
e of my life I never saw three uglier D10rtals col- 
lected into such a narrow space, The man was blear-eyed, with a hair- 
lip, through which protruded two dreadful yeHow teeth that l'esembled 
the tusks of a boar, The won1an was long-faced, high cheek-boned, red- 
haired, and freckled all over like a toad. r:rhe boy resclnLlcd his hideous 
n10ther, but with the addition of a vilJanous oLliquity of \ ision ,,,hich 
rendered him the n10st disgusting ol)ject in this singular triol. 
As we passed them, onr driver gave a knowing nod to my husband, 
directing, at the same time, the mORt quizzical glance towards the 
strangers, as he exclaimed, ,"Teare in luck, sir! I think that 'ere 
sleigh may be called Beauty's egg-basket !' 
\Ve made ourselves very merry at the poor people's expense; anù 
Mr. D-, with his odd stories and Yankeefied expression
, an1l1sed the 
tedium of our progress throngh the great swamp. which in sum1l1er 
preRents for several miles one uniforJl1 bridg-e of rough and unequal logs, 
all laid looselyacrofo:s huge sleepers, so that they.iJ1mp up and down, 
when IJressed by the wheels, like the keys of a piano. 'l'he rough 
motion and jolting- occasioned by this coHision is so distressing' that it 
never fails to entail upon the traveller sore bones and an aching hcaù for 
the rest of the day. The path is so narrow OVÖI. these logs that two 
,vag-gons cannot pass without great difficulty, which is l.endere<l more 
dangerous by the deep natural ditches on either side of the bridge, 
formed bv broad creeks that flow out of the SV,'aInp, and often terminate 
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in mud-holes of very ominous dimen
iont;. The -snow, however, hid 
fronl us all the ugly features of the road, and 1\11'. D-- steered us 
through in perfect safety, ancllanded u
 at the (1001' of a 1ittle log-house 
whieh crowned the steep hill on the other side of the swamp, and which 
he dignified with the name of a tavern. 
It was now two o'clock. ""'e hacl been on the road since seven; and 
men, women, and children were all ready for the g'ood dinner that ]\11', 
D- l1ad promisefl us at this splendid house of entertainlnent, where 
we were destined to stay for two hours, to refresl) olU'selves and rest the 
h or8es. 
, ".,. ell, 1\11'13. J -, what have you got for our dinner?' said our driver, 
after he had seen to the accommodation of his teams,' -' Pritters and 
pork, sir. Kothing else to be had in the 'woods. 'Thank God, wc IHtve 
eaough of that !' 
D- shrugged up his shoulders, and looked at us. 
"Ve've plenty of that sanle at hOll1e. liut hunger's good sauce. 
Come, ùe 
pry, widow, and see about it, for I anl very hungry.' 
I inquÌl'ed for a private l'oonl for myself and the children, but. there 
,"yere no private rooms in the house. The apartment we occupied was 
like the cobbler's stall in the old song, and I was oùliged to attend 
upon thenl in public. 
'You have nluch to learn, ma'anl, if rou are going to the woods,' snid 
::\lrs. J-.-' To un]earl1, you nlean,' said 
Ir. ])-. 'To tell 
70U 
the h'uth, 1\1rs, l\Ioodie, ladies and gentlenlcn lUlve no business in the 
woods. Eddication spoils lllan or woman for that location. So, wiùow 
(turning to our hostess), yon are not tired of living alone yet?' 
'No, sir; I have no wish for a second husband. I had enough of the 
first. I like to have my own way-to lie down mistress, and get up 
master.' -" You don't like to be put out of your old way,' retluned he, 
with a mischievous g]ance, 
She coloured very red; but it might be the heat of the fire over which 
she was frying the pork for our dinner. I was ycry hung-ry, but I felt 
no appetite for the dish she was preparing for U
, I t proved salt, hard, 
and unsavoury. D- IH'onounced it very bad, and the whisky still 
worse, with which he washed it down, . 
I asked for a cup of tea and a slice of bread. TIut they were out of 
tea, and the hop-rising had failed, and there was no bread in the house. 
For this diHgusting meal we paid at the rate of a quarter of a doHaI' 
a-head. I was glad when the horses being again. put to, we escaped 
from the rank odour of the fried pork, and werc once nlore in the fresh 
air, 
, 'VeIl, mister; did not 
y"ou grudge Jour lllcney for that bad Jneat?' 
t-aicl D-, when we were once lllore seated in the sleigh. 'Rut in theso 
parts, the worse the fare the higher the charge.'-' I would 110t have 
cared,' said I, 'if.I could have got a cup of tea.' 
'Tea! it's poor trash. I neyer could drink 1ea in my life. TIut I Hke 
coffee, when 'tis boiled till it's quite black. TIut coffee is not 
ood with- 
out plenty of tì'immings.' -' "-hat do you mean by trimmings ?'-IIo 
laug-hed. ' Good E\ugar and sweet cream. Coffee is not worth drinking 
without trimmings.' .. 
Often in after-years have I .L 'called the coffee trimmings, when enclea- 
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youring to drink the vIle stuff which goes by the nalne of coffee in the 
houses of entertainment in the countr
r. "
e had now passed through 
the narrow strip of clearing which surrounded the tayern, and again 
entered upon the woods, It was near sunset, and ,,'e ,yere rapidly 
descenrling n, steep hill, ,vhen one of the t.races that held onr f3leigh 
suddenly broke. D- pulled up in order to repair the damage. His 
bro
heI"s team was close behind, and our unexpected 
ta.nd-still brought 
the horses npon us before 
T. D- ('ould stop them. I received so 
violent a hlow froln the head of one of theIn, just in the back of the 
neck, that for a few n1Ïnutes I was stunned Ðnd inRensible. 'Yhen I 
recovered, I was supported in the arms of my husband, over whose knees 
I was leaning, and ])-- was rubbing' my hands and temples with f3now. 
'There, 1VII'. 
Ioodie, she's cOIning-to. I thought she was killed. I 
have seen a lTIan before now killed by a blow from a horse's head in the 
like luanner,' As soon as we could, we resllll1ecl our places in the 
leigh; 
but all enjoyment of our journey, had it been otherwise po
sible, was 
gone. ,Yhen we reached Peterborough, l\Iooclie wished us to remain 
at the inn all night, as we had still eleven miles of our journey to 
perform, and that throup;h a hlazed forest-roarl, little travelled, and 
very 111uch impeded by fallen trees and other obstacles; hut D- was 
anxious to get hack as soon as possible to his o,yn home, and he urged 
us yery pathetically to proceed. The nloon arose during our stay at 
the inn, and glemlled upon the straggling tì'ame-houses \vhich thcll 
formed t.he now 1lOpulous and thriving town of reterboroug..h. ""'e 
crosí':ed the wild, rushing, beaui ifnl Otonabee river by a rude bridge, and 
soon found ourselves journeying over the pJains or level heights beyond 
the village, which were thinly woodef! with picturesque groul)s of oak 
and pine and very 11111Ch res81nbled a gentlonlan's park at home. }....a.r 
below, to our rig'ht (for we were upon the Slnith-town side) we heal'd 
the rushing of the river, whose rapid waters neyer receive curb from the 
iroll ehain of winter. Even while the rocky banks are coated with ice, 
and the frost-king suspends frOlll every twig and. hranch the 1110St beau- 
tiful and fantastic crystals, the Llack waters rush foamin
 aloJ1g, a thick 
stream rising constantly al)()vc the rapids, as f1'0111 a boiling pot. The 
shores vihrate and tremhle heneath the force of the impetuous flood, fl.:;: 
it whirJs round cedar-crowned islands and opposing' rocks, and hurries 
on to pour its tribute int.o the Rice Lake, to Lswell the call11, majestic 
grandeur of the Trent, till its waters 
are lost in the beautiful bay of 
Quinté, and fina1Jy merged in the LIne ocean of Ontario. 
'1'he most renowned of our EnglÜ;;h rivers dwindle into muddy rill
 
when cumpared with the sublimit.y of the Canadian watcrs, No language 
can adequately expref1.s the solemn grandeur of her Jake and riyer 
scenery; the glorious iF:lancls that float, like visions from fairy land, 
upon the bosom of these azure Inirror8 of her dourlless 8kies. K 0 drcal'r 
breadth of n1arF-Ohes, coycred with flags, hides from our gaze thc expanse 
of heaven-tinted waters; no foul 111ud-banks spread t1IC'Ìr unwholesome 
exhalations around, The rocky F:hOl'eS are crowned with 1he cedar, the 
hirch, the alder, and soft nl<1ple, that rlip their long tresses in the {Jure 
stream; from every creyice in the limpstone the harebell and Canadian 
rose wave their graceful lliossoms. 
rhe fiercest droug-hts of fmmmer 
11lay diminish the volume and po"\"er of these romantic streams, lmt it 
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HCYCr lcayes iheir rocky channels hare, nor checks the lllournful 111usic' 
of their dancing wavcs. Throngh the opening"s in the forest we now 
and then caught the silver gknnl of the riycr tumbling on in moonlight 
sl'lendonr, ,dlile the hoarse chiding of the wind in the loft)
 pines above 
U
 gaye a fitting response to the 111elancholy cadence of the watcrl::\. 
The children ha(l falIcn asleep. it deep silence peryaded the party. 
Kight was above us with her nlysterious stars. 
rhe ancient forest 
stretched around us on every 
ide, and a foreboding sadness sunk upon 
my beart. J\lelllOry was busy with the events of lllany ycars. I retraced 
step by step the pilgrimage of lllY past life, until arriving at that pas
age 
in its sOlnbre history, I gazed through tears upon the singularly savage 
scene around nle, and secretly marvelled, , 'Yhat brought HIe here?' 
'I)royidence,' was the ans,ver which the soul gaye. ' N of. for 
YCUl' 
own welfare, perhaps, but for the ,velfare of your children, the unerring 
hand of the Great Father has led 
You here. Yon fornl a connecting 
link in the destinies of 1nany, It iR impossible for any human creuture 
to liyc for himself alone. It lllUY be your lot to suffer, Imt others will 
reap a benefit from your trials. I.ook up ,vith confidence to Jlcayen, 
and the snn of hope win yet Bhed a cheering beanl through the forbidding 
depth of this tangled wilderness.' 
The roarlnow became so had that :1\11'. D- was oùligcd to dismount, 
and lead his horses through the Inore intricate passages. 1.'he animals 
themselves, weary with their long journey and heavy loarl, proceeded at 
footfall. The nloon, too, had deserted us, and the only light we had to 
guide l!.S through the dinl arches of the forest was frOll1 the snow and 
the stars, wLich no,v peered down upon liS, through the leafle
s 
branches of the trees, with unconnnon brilJianc)
. 
'It wHI be past Inidnight before we reach yonr brother's clearing' 
(where we eX}1ectcd to spend the night), said D--. 'I wish, l\Ir.l\Ioodie, 
,ye had followed your advice, and stayed at I>eterlJoroug'h. How fares it 
,vith 
rou, 1\11'8. l\Ioodie, ana the young ones? It is growing very cold.' 
'Ye were now in the heaJ1; of a dark cedar swamp, and my mind ,,
as 
haunted ,vith visions of wolves and bears; but l>eyond the long, wild 
howl of a solitary wolf, no other found awoke the sepulchral silence of 
that dismal-looking wood, 
"Yhat a gloomy Rpot?' said I to n1Y husband. ' In the old country, 

up(:rFtition would people it with f!hosts,'-' Ghosts! There are no ghOFtR 
in Canada!' 
aid 1\11'. D-. 'The country is too new for ghosts. No 
Canadian iR afeard of Ghm;ts. It iR only in old countries, like your'l1, 
that are full of sin and wickednesB, that peovle belieye irl 8uch nonscnse. 
Xo human habitation has ever Leen erected in this wood through which 
you are paE'sing. rntiI a very few 

ears ago, few wlJite 11ersolls had 
cyer pasFed through it; and the Red 
'Ian would not }JÎtch his tent in 
such a place as this, Kow, ghosts, as 1 understand the word, are the 
spirits of bacl 111en, that arc not allowed by l}rovidence to rest in their 
graves, hut, for a punishment, arc made to hannt the fipots wh{'rc their 
worst deeds were comn1itted. I don't believe in aU thiR; out, sup- 
posing it to l)e true, had lllen 111USt haye died harf' before their spirits 
could haunt the place. K ow, it is nlOro than probable that no per
on 
ever enrlccl his days ín this forest, so that it would be folly to think of 
seeing- hi
 ghost.' 
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'I'his theory of 
Ir. D--'s lHul the :merit of originality; and it is not 
improbable that the utter disbelief in supernatural appear
'tnces which is 
COllnnon to most native-born Canadians, iA the result of the saute very 
reasonable mode of arguing. The un peopled waf.;tes of Canada must 
present the same aspect to the new settler that the world did to our 
first parents after their expulsion from the Garden of Eden; all the sin 
,vhich could defile the spot, or haunt it with the association of departed 
evil, is concentrated in their own persons. Bad spirits cannot be 
supposed to linger near a l)lace where crime has never been committed. 
The belief in ghosts, so 11re\7alcnt in old countries, nlust first have had 
its foundation in the consciousness of guilt. 
After clearing this low, swampy portion of the 'wood, with much 
difficulty, and the frequent application of the axc, to cut away the 
fallen timber that impedcd our progress, onr ears were assai1ed by a 
low, roaring, rushing sound, as of the falling- of waters. 'That is 
Herriot's Falls,' said our guide. "Ye are within tv;o nliles of our 
ùeRtinati on.' 
011, welcome sound! But those two miles appearefl more lengihy 
than t.he whole journey. Thick douds, that threatened q, snow-storm, 
had blotted out the stars, and we continued to grope our way through 
a narrow, rocky path, upon the edge of the river, in almost total dark- 
neSR. I now felt the chinine
s of the lnidnight hour, ana the fatigue of 
the long journey, with double force, and envied the servant and children, 
,vho had been sleeping- ever since we left reterborough. '\Ve now de- 
scended the steep l)ank, and prepared to cross the rapids. Dark as it 
was, I looked with a feeling' of dread upon the foam.ing waters as they 
tUlnùlt'd over their bed of rocks, their white crests fhlf
hing, life-like, 
amid the darlnlC}
8 of the night. 
'This is an ugly bridge over such a clangerous place,' 8aid D--, as 
he stood up in the sleigh and urg-ed his tirecl teèlnl across the nliserable, 
insecure log bridge, where darkness and death raged below, and one 
false step of hiA jaded horses would have plunged us into Loth. I nlust 
confesR I drew a freer breath when the lll'idge was ('ro
sed, and D- 
congratulated us on our safe arrival in Douro, '\Ye now continued our 
journey along the left bank of the river, but when in sight of 1.11'. 8-'8 
clearing, a large pine-iree, ,vhich had newly fanen across the narro,v 
path, brought the teams to a stand-still. The mighty trunk which hatl 
lately t'ormetl one of the stately pillars in the sylvan temple of Nature, 
was of too hu.ge dinlenRions to chop in two with axes; and after about 
half.an-hour's lahonr, which to me, 11001', cold, weary wigbt! 
eeIued an 
age, tho lllales of the party abandoned the task in despair. '1.'0 go rounù 
it was Ïrnl108sible; its root
 were concealed in an impenetrable wan of 
cedar-jun
:;le on the right-hand side of the road, and its huge branches 
hung: OVCi' the prC'cipitous bank of the river. 
, \Ve must try and make the horses jump over it,' said D-. "Y c 
Inay get aa npset, but there is no help for it; we must either make the 
e-x.periment., or stay here all night, and I am too cold and hungry for 
that-so lwre goes.' lIe urged his hon
cs to leap the log; restraining 
their ardonI' for a llloment as the Fleig-h rested on the top of the formid- 
aùle barrier, but so nicely balanced, that the difference of a straw would 
alr..10st llave overturned the heavily-laden vehicle and its helpless inmates. 
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'Ye, however, cleared it in safety. He now stopped, and gave directions 
to his brother to follow the same L,lan tllat he had adopted; but whether 
the young man had less coolness, or the horses in his team 'wcre more 
difficult to mallagoc, I cannot tell: the sleigh, as it hung poised upon the 
top of the log, was overturned with 3J loud craFh, and all my household 
goods and chattels were scattered over the road. Alas, for nlY crockery 
and stone china! scarcely one article remained uubroken,-' Never fret 
about the China,' said :l\1oodie; 'thank God, the lHan and the horses are 
uninjured.' I should have felt more thankful had the crocks Leen spared 
too; fDr, like most. of my sex, I had a tender regard for china, and I 
knew that no fresh fupply could be obtained in this part of the world. 
IJcaving his brother to collect the scattered fragnlents, D- proceeded 
on his journey, y,T e left the road, and were "inding our "ay over a 
steep hill, coyered with heaps of brush and fnHen timber, and as we 
l'eached the top, a light gleanled cheerily from the windows of a log'- 
hou
e, and the next lllOment we were at my brother's door, 
I thonp:ht m
y journey was at an end; hut here I was doonled to fresh 
disappointment. His wife was absent on a visit to her friends, and it 
had been arranged that we were to stay with my sister, 1\1rs. T-, and 
her hu
band, 'Vith all this I was unacqnainted; and was about to quit 
the :-;leigh and seek the warmth of the fire when I ,vas told that I had 
yet further to go. Its cheerful glow was to shed no warnlÌh on me, and, 
tired as I was, I actually buried my face and wept npon the }jeck of a 
hound which l\1oodie had given to :Th1r. S-, and which sprang up upon 
the sleigh to lick my face and hands, This was my first halt in that 
weary wiJrlcrness, where I endured so 111any bitter years of toil and 
sorrow. l\1y Lrother-in-Iaw and his famiJy lw,d retired 10 rest., but they 
instantly rose to receive the way-worn travellers; and I never enjoyed 
more heartily a warm 'welcome after a long day of intense fatigue, then 
I did that night of IllY first sojourn in the backwoods. 


XV.-THE 'VILDER
ESS, AXD OUR INDIAN FRIENDS. 
Man of strange race! stern dweller of the 'wi]d! 
Nature's free-born, untamed, and daring child! 
THE clouds of the prececling night, instead of di
solvil1g in snow, brought 
on a rapid thaw. A tl1aw in the nliddle of winter is the nlost disagree- 
able change that can Le imagined. After several v,.yeeks of clear, bright, 
bracing, frosty weather, with a serene atmosphere and cloudless 
ky, 
You 
awake one morning f'urprisod at the change in the temperature; and, 
upon looking out of the window, behold the woods obscured by a murky 
haze-not so dense as an English N ovelllber fog, but more black and 
lowering-and the hea.vens shrouded in a unifornl covering' of ]eaden- 
coloured douds, deepening into a livid indig-o at the edge of the horizon. 
'The snow, no Ionp:er hard and glittering, has l)ecome soft and 
pong'Y, 
and the foot 
lips into a wet and insidiously-yielding luass at eyery step. 
Fronl the roof pours down a continuous stream of water, and the bntnches 
of the trees, coHccting tho moisture of the recking atmosphere, f';hower it 
upon the earth fronl eyery dripping twig. 
'he chcerlcss and uncolllfort- 
able aspect of things without never fails to produce a correspondillg effect 
upon the minds of th08e ,dthin, and casts such a damp 'l1
)ü
: the svirits 
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that it appears to deRh"oy for a thlle aU sense of enjoyment. l\Ial1Y 
persons (and m}Tse1f amon
 the number) are nl
de aware of the approach 
of a thunder-storn1 ùy an intense pain and wei
ht about the head; and 
I have hcarclnul1lberR of Canadians complain that a thaw always luade 
then1 feel bilious ana heavy, and greatly depressed their animal spirits. 
I had a great desire to visit our liew location, imt when I looked out 
upon the cheerless waste, I gave up the idea, and contented lllyself with 
hoping for a better d<t
- on the morrow; hut lnnny Inorrows Calne and 
,vent ilefore a frost agn.in hardened the road sufficiently for me to llutke 
the attempt.. 
'1'he prospect fronl the willdo,ys of Iny sister's log-hut was not n
r
" 
prepossessing. The small lake in front, which formed snch a lìretty 
object in SUlllll1er, now looked like an extensive field covered with snow, 
hemnled in fron1 the rest of the world by a dark belt of sombre pille- 
,voods. The clearing round the house ,vas very small, and only just 
reclaimed from the wilderness, and the greater part of it covered with 
pilCR of brushwood, to be burnt the first dry days of spring. The charred 
and blackened stunlps OIl t.he few acres that had been cleared during the 
preceding year 'were everything hat picturesque, and I concluded, a.s I 
turned, disgusted, from the prospect l>efore mo, that there wa
 very 
little beauty to l)e found in the backwoods. nut I came to this decision 
during' a Canadian thaw, be it remClubered, when one is ,vont to yie"
 
cvory ohject with jaundiced eyes. 
l\Ioodie had only been able to secnre sixtY-E'ix. acres of his government 
grant upon the Upper Katchawanook Lake, which, being inteI1Jreted, 
means in English, the' Lake of the "\Yaterfalls,' a very poetical meaning, 
,vhich nlost J ndian llallleS have. He had, however, sccured a clergy 
reserve of two hundred acres adjoining; and he aft8rw
rds purchased a 
fine lot, which likewise formed part of the smne block, one hunched acres 
for 1501,* This was an enonllously high price for wild lanel; but the 
prospect of opening the Trent and Otonabee for the navigation of steam- 
boats and other slnall craft, was at that period a fayourite f::pecnlation, 
and its practicability, and the great advantages to be derived from it, 
were so widely believed a
 to raise tho value of the wild lands along 
these remote waters to an On01'n10U8 price; and settlers in the vicillit)'- 
"rere eager to secure lots, at any sacrifice, along their 
hores. 
Our goverunlent grant was upon the lake shore, and :l\Ioodie had cho
en 
for the site of his log-house a bank that sloped gradually from the odge 
of the water, until it attained to tho dig'nity of a hill, Along the top of 
this ridge, the forest-road ran, and l11i(hyt1.y f1o,vn the hil1, onr ]llunhlc 
llonle, already nearly cOJllplcted, f.<tood, surrounded hy the otCl;Jml forcFt. 
A few trees had been cleared in its immc(lÏate viciuitr, ju:;;t sufficient to 
nllow the workmen to pl'oceed, and to prevent the fall of any tree injuring 
tho building, or the danger of its taking- fire r1nring- the process ofbnrning 
t.he fallow. A neighbour had undertaken to build this l"m1(' dwelling hy 
contract, and was to have it ready foi" us by the first week in the nC\Y 
year. The want of boards to nlake the divisions in the apartmcnts done 
. hindered hin1 fronl fulfilling hiR contract. Theso had lately been pro- 
euren, and the bouse wa
 to be ready for onr reception in the course of a 
* After a lapse of fifteen years, we have been glad to sell these lots of land, after 
('onsid('rable clearings h3(l been made upon them, for less than they orit.dnal1:,- cost us. 
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week. 01U' trunks nnd brrggn.p:o had already 1JeCll convoyeel thither by 
3Ir. D ; and in Elpite of my sister's ldndne
s and hosvitality, I 
longod to find myself onee 1110re settJcd in a home of my own. 
The day after our arrival, I was agreeaLly sllrpri
ed by a visit fi'on1 
fiIonaghan, WhOlll :l\Ioudie had once nlOre taken into his service. The 
poor fellow was delighted that his l1urse-chi1d, as he nhvays called little 
Katie, had not forgotten hhn, hut evinced the most lively satisfaction at 
the sight of her dark friend. 
Early every morning, l\loodie wcnt off to the house; and the first fine 
day my sister undertook to escort me through the wood to inspect it. 
The propo
al "was joyfully accepted; and although I felt 'rathei' timid. 
'when I found m
rself with only Iny female companion in the vast forest, 
I kept my fears to 111
-se1f, lest I should be laughed at. This fooli
h 
dread of encountering wild beasts in the woods I never could wholly 
shake off, even after becOlning a constant resident in their gloomy depths, 
and accustomed to follow the forest-path alone, or attended with Jittle 
chi1t1reu, daily. The cracking of an uld bough, or the hooting of the 
owl, 'was enough to fiU n1e with alarm, and try my strength in a pre- 
cipitate flight. Often have I stopped :1ndl'eproac1u:<1 mYl5elf for want of 
faith in the goodness of Providence, and reveated the text, 'The wicked 
are afraid when no man pursuetll: but the dghteous are as bold as a 
Hon,' as if to shanlC myself into courage. But it would not do; I could 
not overcome the weakness of the flesh. If I had uno of my infants with 
Ine, the wish to protect the child from any danger which nlight be
et my 
path gave Ute for a time a fictitious courage; but it was like loye fighting 
with despair. It was in vain that nlY husband assun:d nle that 110 person 
had eyer been attacked ùy wild animals in the woods, that a child might 
traverse thelll evcn at night in safety; whilst I knew that wild D.nimals 
existed in those woods, I coulclnot believe him, and my fears on this head 
rather increased than diminished. The snow had been so greatly decreasC{l 
by the late thaw, that it had been converted into a coating of ice, which 
afforded a dm.lgerous and slippery footing'. l\Iy sister, who had resided fer 
nearly twelve 11l01lths in the woods, was provided for her walk with Indian 
n10ccasin
, which rendercd her quite independent; but I stumbled at evClY 
step. rl'lw sun shone brightly, the air was clear and invigorating, and, 
ill spite of the treacherous ground and my foolish fearl', I greatly elljoyc(l 
Iny first walk in the woods. 
 aturnlIy of a cheerfu], hoveful dispoRiÜon, 
lny sister was enthusiastic in her admiration of the woods. 
he drew 
such a lively pict ure uf the charms of a summer residence in the forest 
that I began to feel grcatly interested in her descrjptiolll-:, and to rejoice 
that we, too, wcre to be her near neighbours and dwcUers in the woods; 
and this circumstance not a little reconciled me to the change, 
Hoping that my husband would derive an income equal to the one he 
had parted with frOll1 the inyestmcnt of tho price of his cOnnlli
8ioll in 
he stemn-ùoat stock, I felt no dread of want. Our legacy of 7001. had 
afforded us 11lcans to purchase land, build our house, and give out a large 
portion of land to be cleareù, and, with a cOll
:ideraùle Slun of mOlley stin 
in hand, our prospects [or the future were in no way diE'countp'ing. 
,Yhcn we reached the top of the ridge that overlooked our cot, my 
sister stopped, aud pointed out a log-ho1i
o among the trees. 'There, 

-,' 8he s
tia, 'is your h01no. ,Yhell that black cedar swamp is cleared 
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away, that n01Y hides the lake from us, you will have a. Vtc pretty vinw.' 
l\ly convers:.ìtion with her had quite altel'ed the aspect of the country, 
and predisposed 111e to view thing's in the most favourahle light. I found 
l\Ioodie ancl l\Iollaghall employed in piling' up heaps of hush near the 
house, which they intended to burn off by hand previous to firing the 
rest of the fallow, to prevent any risk to the building from fhe. The 
house was filade of cedar 10gR, and presented a superior air of comfort to 
most d.wellings of the Salne kind. '.rhe dÌJnellsions were thirty-six feet in 
length, and thirty-two in breadth, which gave us a nice parlour, a 
kitchen, and two small bcd-rooms, which were divided by plank parti- 
tions. Pantry or store-room there was none j sonle rough shelves in the 
kitchen, and a deal cupboard in a corner of the parlour, being the extcnt 
of our accOInmoclations in that way. Our sel'vant, l\Iary Tate, was busy 
scrubbing out the parlour and bed-room; but the kitchen, and the sleep- 
ing-room off it, were still knee-deep in chips, and filled with the 
carpenter's bench and tools, and all our luggage. Such as it waR, it was 
a palace when compared to Old Satan's log hut, or the mi
erahle cabin 
we had wintered in during the severe winter of 1833, and I regarded 
it with cOIuplacency as nlY future hon1e. 
'Vhile we were standing outside the building, conversing with my 
husband, a young gentleman of the nan1e of l\10rga.n, 'who had lately 
purchased land in that vicinity, went into the kitellen to light his pipe 
at the stove, and, with true backwood carelessness, let the hot cinder 
faU among the dry chips that strewed the floor. A few minutes after, 
the whole mass ,vas in a blaze, and it 'was not without great difficulty 
that :Thloodie and :1\11'. R- succeeded in putting out the firo. Thus 
\yore we nearly deprived of our home before we had taken up our abode 
in it. 'The indifference to tho danger of fire in a country "There 1110st of 
the dwellings are C01l1110sed of inflamn1able materials, is truly aRtonish- 
ing". Accustomed to see enormous fires blazing on every hearth-stone, 
and to sleep in front of these fires, his bedding often riddled with holes 
nlade by. hot part.icles of wood flying out during the night, and igniting 
beneath hiR very nose, the sturdy backwooc1sman never dreads an enemy 
in t.he element that he is used to regard as his best friend. Yet what 
awful accidentR, what ruinous ca.lmnities arise out of this crhninal negli- 
gence, both to himself and others! A few days after this adyenture wo 
bade adieu to my sister, and took 110sseRsion of our new rl welling, anrl 
coallnenced ' a life in the woods.' 
rhe first spring we spent in compara- 
tive ease and idleness. Our cows had been left upon our old place during. 
the winter. The ground had to be cleared before it could receive a 
crop of any kind, and I had little to do but to ,vander by the lake shore, 
or among the woodH, and amuse myself. 
These were the halcyon days of tllO bush. J\iy hllsband had }Jul"chased 
a very light cedar canoe, to which he attached a keel and a sail; 0,1)(1 
most of our leisure hours, directly the snows melted, were 
pent upon 
the water. These fif'hing and shooting excursions were delightful. 
rhe 
pure beauty of the Canadian water, the somhre but august grandeur of 
the vast forest that hemnl<.
d us in on every side and shut us out fron1 the 
rest of the worlù, soon cast a magic spell upon our spirits, and we began 
to feel charmed with the freeclOlll and solitude around us. Every object 
,vas new to us. "\Ve felt as if ,ve were the first discoverers of every 
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heautiful flower and stately tree that attracted our attention, and ,ve 
gaTe names to fantastic rocks and fairy isles, and rai
ecl imaginary houses 
and bridges on every picturesque I3pot which we floated past dudl1g" our 
aquatic excurl-'ions, 11em'ned the nse of the paddle, and became quite a 
profieient in the gentle craft. I t was not long before we received visits 
from the Indians, a people whose beauty, talcnts, and good qualities have 
been son1ewhat oyerrated, and invested with a poetical interest which 
thcy scarcely descrve. Their honesty anù lo,.c of truth nre the finest 
traits in characters otherwise dark and unlovely. But these are two 
God-like attributes, and from them spring all that is generous and enno- 
bling about them, There never was a people more sensible of kindness, 
or l110re grateful for any little act of benevolence exercised towards 
them. 'Ye met the1ll with confidence; our dealings with tllenl were 
conducted with the strictest integrity; and they became attached to our 
persons, anrl in no single instance ever destroyed the good opinion we 
entertained of thenl. 
The tribes that occupy the shores of all these inland waters, back of 
the great lakes, belong to the Chippewa or l\lissal"agua Indial1s, perhaps 
the least attractive of all these wild people, both with regard to their 
phy
ical and nlental endowments. The men of this tribe are g(:Jwrally 
swan of stature, with yery coarse and repulsive features. ':rhe forehead 
is low and retreating, the observing faculties la.rge, the intellectual ones 
scarcely developed; the ears large, and standing off from the face; the 
eyes looking towards the temples, keen, snake-Jike, and far apart; the 
cheek-bones pronlinent; the nose long and flat, the nostril8 very round; 
tho jaw-bone })rojecting, maF:sy, and brutal; the mouth exple
sing 
ferocity and sullen detennination; the teeth large, even, and dazzlingly 
white, 
rhe n10uth of the female differs widely in expression from that 
of the male; the lips are fuller, the jaw less l)rojecting', and the smile is 
simple and agreeable. The women are a nlerry, light-hearted set, and 
their constant laugh and ince81S:lnt prattle form a strange contrast to the 
iron taciturnity of their grim lords. 
N ow I anl upon the subject, I will recapitulate a few traits and 
sketches of these people, as they canle under my own ilumediate obser- 
,ation. A dry cedar-swamp, not far frOlll the house, by the lake shore, 
had been their u
ual place of CnCalnp1llent for many years. The whole 
block of land was almost entirely covered with lllavle-irees, and had 
originally been an Indian sugar-Lui'ih. Although the favourite spot had 
now passed into the hands of strangers, they still frequented the place, 
to nlake canoes and hasketA, to fish and shoot, and occa:-;ionally to follo,v 
their old occupation. Scarcely a week passed away without my being 
visited by the dark strangers.; and as 111Y husband never allowed thelll 
to eat with the servants (who' viewed them with the same horror that 
1\lrs. D-- did black 
Iollineux), ùut brought them to his own tal)le, 
they soon grew friendly and communicative, and would point to evcry 
object that attracted their atlC'ntion, asking a thousand queRtions 3S to 
its use, the material of which it was lllade, and if we were inclined to 
exchange it for their cOll1modities ? 
'Vith a large map of Canarla they ,,-ere infinitely delighted. In a 
DIOlnent they recog"llised every bay and headland ill Ontario, and almost 
screaIned with delight "hen, following the course of the Trent with 
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their fingers, they came to their own lake, IIow oagerly each pointed 
out the spot to his fellows; how intently their black heads were Leut 
clown, and their dark eyes fixed upon the Ina.p ! ,Vhat strang-e, uncouth 
excla.mations of surprise burst frOl11 their lips as they rapidly rep.Çated 
the Indian nanles for every lake and river on this wonderful pieceof 
l)aper! The old chief, Peter 
 og'an, begp;ed hard for the coveted treasure. 
He would give' Canoe, venison, duck, fish, for it; and Inore by-and-by.'
. 
I felt sorry that I was unable .to gratify his wishes; but the map ha,el 
cost upward.s of six doIlarA, and was daily cOllsulted by my husbanù, in 
reference to the n<1.1118S and situations of localities in the neighbourhood. 
I had in my possession a curious Japanese sword, "which had been 
given to 1ne by an uncle of TOln "\Yilson's-a strange gift to a young 
laùy; but it was on account of its curiosity, and had no reference to my 
,va,rlike propensities. This sword was Lroad, and three-sided in the 
blade, and in shape resemùled a 1110ving snake, The hilt was formed of 
a hideous carved Ì1nage of one of their war-gods; and a 1nore villanous- 
looking .wretch was never conceived by the lllost distorted Ìlnagination. 
He wa3 represented in a sitting attitude, the eagle's claws, that formed 
his hands, resting upon his knees; his legs terminated in lion's paws; 
and his face ,vas a strange cOlnpound of beast and bird-the upper part 
of his person being covercd with feathers, the lower with long, shaggy 
hair. The case of this awful weapon was made of wooel, and, in spitc of 
its serpentine form, fitted it exactly. No trace of a join could be found 
in this scabbard, which was of hard wood, aI)d highly poJishec1. 
One of Iny Indian friends found this sword lying' uvon the bookshelf, 
and he hurried to COlllffiUnicate the important discovery to his C01n- 
panions. :r
Iooclie was abscnt, and they brought it to me to demand an 
explanation of the figure that formed the hilt, I told thenl that it was 
a. weapon that belonged to a very fiercc people who lived in the East, fal' 
over the Great Salt Lake; that they were not Christians as we were, 
but said their prayers to Ï1nages made of silver, and gold, and ivory, and 
wood, and that this was one of them; that before they went into battle 
they said their prayers to that hideous thing, which they had nlade with 
their own hands. 
The Indians )vere highly anHIsed by this relation, and passell the 
s ,vorcl from one to the other, exclaiIllillg, 'A god !-Owgh !-A god!' 
But, in spite of these outward demonstrations of contempt, I wa.s sorry 
to perceive that t.his eÍrcumstance gave the weapon a great value in their 
eyes, anel ther regarded it with a sort of luysterious a we. 
For several days they continued to visit the house, briuging along 
with thell1 some fresh cOIllpanion to look at 1\1rs. :ßloodie's god !-unt.il, 
vexed and annoyed by the delight they Inanifested at the Right of the 
cagle-beaked l11on8ter, I refused to gratify their curiosity, by not pro- 
ducing hinl ag'ain. 
rhe manufacture of the sheath, w'hich had caused 
1110 lnuch perplexity, was explained by old Peter in a luinute. ' 'Tis 
burnt out,' he said. 'Instnuncnt made like sword-heat red-hot-burnt 
tlll'ough-polishecl out
ide.' 
IIafl I demanded a whole fleet of canoes for my Japanese sword, I [un 
certain they would have agreed to the bargain. 
The Indian possesses great taste, wllÏch is diRplayed in the carving of 
his paddles, in the sluq1e of his canoes, in the dC'gancc and 8
Tmmetry of 
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his bows, in thB cut of his lcgging
 and moccasin
, the sheath of his 
hunting-knifo, amI in all the Hltle ornaments ill which he delights. It 
is ahnost inlposKihle for a settler to imitate to perfection an Indian's 
cherry-wood paddle. l\Iy hushand lnade very creditable attempts, Lut 
still there was something wanting-the cIegaIice of the Indian finish was 
not there. If you show thmn a g'ood print, they in':ariahly point out the 
most natural, and the best-executed figure in the group. r.rIley are 
particularly delighted with pictures, examine thml1 long and carefully, 
and seem to feel an artist-like pleasure in observing; the effect produced 
by light and shade. I had been showing .John Nogan, the eldest son of 
old Peter, some beautifully c\)loured engravings of celebrated felnales; and 
to my astonishment he pouncecl upon the best, and grunted out his 
adnlÏration in the 1110st approved Indian fashion. After having looked 
for a long time at all the pictures very attentively, he took his dog 
Sancho upon his knee, and showed him the pictures, with as luuch 
gravity as if the anÏlnal really could have shared in his pleasnre. 
The vanity of these grave nlen is highly amusing. They seeUl 
perfectly unconscious of it thcnlselves; and it is exhibited in the most 
child-like lnanner. reteI' and his sou .John were taking tea with us, 
,vben '....e wer.;) joined by my brother, 1\11'. S--. rrhe latter was giving- 
us an account of the In
rriage of Peter .Jones, the celebrated Indian 
preacher. 
'I cannot think,' he said, C ho'w any larly of property and education 
could marry snch a 111an as Jones. 'Vhy, he's as ugly as Peter here.' 
This was said, not with any idea of in
ulting the reel-skin on the F:core 
of his beauty. of which he pos!'\Bssecl not the sll1Hl1est particle, hut in 
total forgetfulneRs that our p;uest unJerstood Ell
1ish. Never F:hall I 
forget the rûd flash of that fierce dark eye as it. glared upon my uncon- 
seious brother. I would not have rec8ivecI such a fiery glance for all the 
wealth that Peter .Tones obtained with his Saxon hride. John Ko
an 
was highly amused Ly his father's in;:lignnJion. He hid his face belìind 
tho chief; and though he kept perfectly still; his whole ÎranlC was con- 
vulsed with supprel5secl laughter. A plainer human being than poor 
Peter could scarcely b3 imagined; yet ho certainly demned himself 
handson1e. I anl inclined to think that their ideas of pe],
ollal beauty 
diffor very widely fi'Olll ours. Tom:X ogan, the chiefs lJrothGr, had a 
very larg-c, fat, ug'1y slluaw for his wife. She ,vas a lìlomlÌain of tawny 
flesh; and, but for the innocent, goon-natured expresfo\ion which, like 
a brig'ht sunbeam penetrnJing a swarthy cloud, spread all aronlld a kindly 
glow, she might have been termen hifleons. 
This woman they con
idered very handsome, calling her C a fine 
squaw-clever s(}u,nr-a much good woman;' though in what. her 
superiority consi
ted I never conld discover, often as I visited the 
wig-wam. Sho waR very dirty, and appeared quite iUflifferent to the 
dain1S of common' decency (in the diRpo:;:al of a few filthy l'a
s that 
covered her). She was, however, very expert in all Inflian craft. No 
.J ew could drive a Letter Largain than l\{r
. Tom; and her ul'chin
, of 
,vhom 
he was the happy nlother of fi\'e or six, were as cunning and 
avaricions as herself. One dn,y she visited me, hring-ing along with her a 
very pretty covered basket for sale. I asked her what she wanted for it, 
but could obtain frOln her no satisfactory answer. I showed her a 
K 
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sInall piece of silver. She shook her head. I tClnpted her with pork 
and flour, but she required neither. I had just given up the idea of 
dealing with her, in despair, when she suddenly seized upon Ine, and, 
lifting up my gown, pointed exultingly to IllY quilted petticoat, clapping 
her hands, and laughing immoderately. Another time she led nle all 
over the house, to show nle what she wanted in exchange for baslcet. 
:My patience was well nigh exhausted in following her fronl place to 
place, in her attempt to discover the coveted article, when, hanging 
upon a peg' in IllY chamber, she e
pied a pair of trousers belonging to 
]11Y husband's logging-suit. The riddle was solved. 'Vith a joyful cry 
she pointed to theln. exclaiming ,rrake basket.-Give them!' It was 
with no small difficulty that I rescued the indi
pensables fr01n her grasp. 
FrOll1 this W01nan I learned a story of ] ndian coolness and courage 
which made a deep impression on my mind. One of their squaws, a near 
relation of her own, had accompanied her hu.;-;hand on a hunting' expedi- 
tion into the forest. He had been very successful, and having killed 
more deer than they could well carry home, he went to the house of a 
white nlan to dispoHe of SOIne of it, leaving the squaw to take care of the 
rest until his return. She sat carelessly upon the log with his hunting- 
knife in bel' hand, when she heard the breaking of branches near her, 
and turning round, beheld a great bear only a few paces from her. 
It was too late to retreat; and seeing that the animal was very 
hungry, and determined to COIne to close quarters, she rose, and placed 
her back against a small tree, holding her knife close to her hreast, and 
in a straight line with the bear. The shag'gy nlonster came on. She 
remained nlotionless, her eyes steadily fixed upon her enenlY, and as 
his huge arnlS closed around her, she slowly drove the knife into his 
heart. The bear uttered a hideous cry, and sank dead at her feet. 
,Vhen the Indian returned, he foulHl the courageous woman taking the 
skin from the carcass of the formidable brute. 'Yhat iron nerves these 
people must posses
, when even a woman could dare and do a deed like 
this! The wolf they huld in great contempt, and searcely deign to 
consider him aR an enemy. Peter :Rogan assured me that he never was 
near enough to one in his life to Rhoot it; that, except in large companies, 
and when greatly pressed by hunger, they rarely attack men. They 
hold the lynx, or wolverine, in much dread, as they often spring frOIll 
trees upon their prey, fastening upon the throat with their shm'p teeth 
and claws, from which a person in the dark could scarcely free hinlself 
,vithout first receiving a dangerous wound. The cry of this anÍlnal is 
very terrifying, resembling the ghriel{s of a human creature in lllortal 
agony. 1\ly husband was anxious to coJIect somc of the native Indian 
airs, as they all sing ,veIl, and have a fine car for music, but all his 
efforts proved abortive. '
T ohn,' he Raid to )?oung N ogan (who played 
very creditaLly on the flute, and had just concluded tIle popular air of 
, Sweet IIoll1c '), , cannot you }Jlay mc one of your own songs ?'-' Yes,- 
but no g'ood.'-' Leave me to be judge of that. Cannot you give Dle a 
\var-sonp: ?'-' Yes,-but no g'ood,' with an onlinons shake of the head. 
'A hnnting-song ?'-' No fit for ,vhitp. man,'-with an air of contempt. 
, No good, no good!' -' Do, 
T ohn, sing us a love-song,' said I, laugh- 
ing, , if you have such a thing in your Jangunge.'-' Oh! mu('h lovc-8o})g 
-very lliuch-bad-bad-no good for Christian man. Indian 1:5 ng llO 
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good for white cars.' rrhis was very tantalizing, as their songs sounded 
very sweetly frolll the lips of their squ.tws, and I had a great desire and 
curiosity to get some of them rendered into English. 
To nlY husband they gave the name of 'the 111usician,' but I have for- 
gottèn the Indian word. It signified the ma]mr of sweet sounds. They 
listened with intense delight to the notes of his flute, maintaining a 
breathless silence during the performance; their dark eyes flashing into 
fierce light at a martial strain, or softening with the plaintive and 
tender. The cunning which they display in their conteRts with their 
enen1ies, in their hunting, and in luaking bargains with the ,vhitcs (who 
are too apt to impose on their ignorance), seenlS to spring more fron1 a 
law of necessity, forced upon them by their isolated position and preca- 
rious mode of life, than from any innate wish to betray. The Indian's 
face, after all, is a perfect index of his mind. 
rhe eye changes its ex- 
pression with every impulse and passion, and shows what is paFsing 
within as clearly as the lightning in a dark night betrays the conrf'C of 
the stream. I cannot think that deceit forms any prOll1incnt trait in the 
Indian's character. They invariably act with the strictest honour 
towards those who never attenlpt to impose upon them. I t is natural 
for a deceitful person to take advantage of the credulity of otherð. The 
genuine Indian never utters a falsehood, and never employs flattery (that 
powerful weapon in the hands of the insidious), in his communications 
with the whites. His worst traits are those which he has in common 
with the wild animals of the forest, and which his intercourse with the 
lowest order of civili
ed men (who, in point of moral wort.h, are greatly 
his inferiors), and the pernicious effects of strong drink, have greatly 
tcnded to inflame and debase. It is a melancholy truth, and deel'ly to 
be lamented, that the vicinity of European F'oettlers has always produced 
a very demoralhdl1g effect upon the Indians. As a proof of this, 1 win 
relate a simple anecdote. John, of Rice Lake, a very sensible, llli<ldle- 
aged Indian, was conversing with me about their language, and the diffi- 
culty he found in understanding the books written in Indian for their 
use. Among other things, I asked hin1 if his people ever swore, or used 
profane langua.ge towards the Deity, The man regarded me with a Fort 
of stern horror, as he replied, 'T n(lian, till after he knew your people, 
n
ver swore-no bad word in Indian, Indian must learn your word:-; to 
swear and take God's llamc in vain.' Oh, what a reproof to Christian 
nlen! I felt abashed, and degradcd in the eyes' of this poor 
avjì
e- 
who, ignorant as he was in many respects, yet possessed that first great 
attribute of the soul, a deep reverence for the Supreme Being'. I I ow 
inferior were thousands of my countrymen to hhll in this important 
point! 1'he affection of Indian parents to their children, ftud the 
deference which they pay to the aged, is another beautiful and touching 
trait in their character. One extremely cold, wintry day, as I was 
huddled with nlY little ones over the stove, the door softly uncloF;ccl, fllld 
the moccasined foot of an Indian crossed the flc)or. I raised nlY llead, 
for I was too much accustomed to their sucl<len appearance at any hour 
to foel ala.rmed, and perceivcd a tall woman standing AilentIy and rc- 
spectfully before me, wrapped in a large blanket. The mon1ent 
 he 
caught my eye Ahe dropped the fol<ls of her covering from aroulHI her, 
and laid at my feet the attenuatecl figure of a boy, about twelve years of 
K 2 
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ßge, whr> was in tho last 
tago of consumption. ., Pnpouse die!' she said, 
1llournfully clasping her hand
 against her breast, and looking down 
upon tho suffering lad with the lllOst heartfelt expression of Inaternal 
love, while large tears trickled down her dark face. ' l\Ioodie's sqnaw 
save lJâlJouse-poor Indian ,vomall much glad.' 
IIer child was beJ.ond all human aid, I looked anxiously upon him, 
and. knew, by the pinched-up features and purple hue of his wasted 

\Cek, that he had not Il1:1ny hour:-; to live. I could only' answer with 
tears her agonising appeal to my skill. 
'Try and 
aYe hÏIn! All tlie but him.' (She held up five of her 
fingers.) 'Brought hiIn all the way frOll1 :Thlntta Lake* upon IllY back, 
for white squaw to cure.'-' I cannot cure him, ITIY poor ti:iend. Be is 
in (jod's care; in a few hours he will he with IIill1.' 
The child was seized \vith a dreadful fit of coughing, which I expected 
every 1110ment would terminate his frail existence, I gave hin1 a tea- 
spoonful of currant-jelJy, which he took with Rdc1ity, but could not re- 
tain a Dlon1ent on his stomach. 
'Papouse die,' Il1urmnred the 1)001' won1an; 'alone-alone ! No 
papou
e ; the mother all 
lone!' She began reiuljusting the poor sufferer 
in her blanket. I got her SOUle food, and begged her to stay and rest 
herself; but she was too nU1Ch distresRed to cat, and too restless to re- 
main. She said little, hut her face expre8
ed the keeJlest angnÏf;;}l; she 
took np her 111011rnful load, pressed for a lllOmellt his wasted, burning 
hand in hers, and left the room. l'+Iy heart foHowed her a long way on 
her melancholy jOHrner. Think what this woman's love ll1UFit have been 
for that dying son, when she had carried a lad of his age Eix Iniles, 
through the deep snow, upon her back, on such a da
y, in the hope of my 
being able to do him some good. roar heart-broken mother! I learned 
from Joe l\Iu
lnat's squ
w sonw days after that the bor died a few 
minutes after l
lizabeth Iron, his n10ther, got homo. 
They n8yer forget any littJe act of IdndlleF:H. One col<l night, late in 
the fall, IHY hospitality '....1S (lcnu\.l1,lcd b J T six Eqml"WS, and puzzled I waR 
how to aCCOll1morlate then1 nn, I at last detel'll1illed to give theIn the use 
of the parlour,.ftoor during the night. ÅlllOng' these women there wag 
one very old, whose hair was as white as r-:now. She waF; the only greJ- 
hn.ircd Indian I ever 
aw, and on that account I regarded her with pecu- 
Enr interest. T knew that she was the wife of a chief, l)y the scarlet 
cn1Lroidcred leggings, which only the ,vives and daughters of chiefs are 
allow
d to wear. The ohl squaw had a yery pleasing cóuntenance, but I 
tried in vain to draw her into conyerRation. Rhe cyiflcntlv did n')t nn- 
der
tand nlO; and the l\Iuskl'at squaw: and Retty Cow, wm:e laughing at 
my attempts to draw her out. I administered sUPPt:'l' to them with my 
OWIl hallds, and after I hnd satisfied their wants (which is no yery easy 
task, for they have great appetites), I told onr SOlTaut to hring in severnl 
sp:ue Inn ttresses and 1Jlallkct::; for their use. ' K ow 111ind, .J enny, and 
gh
c the ola sCJuaw the best hed,' I said; 'the others are young, and can 
v ut 11P with 
 little illCOllyenicnce.' The old Tndian glanced at 1110 with 
her keen, bright pye; but I had no idea that she comprehended what I 
Rn.id. Some weeks after this, a
 I ,vas sweeping- over Iny rarlour-floor, a 
slight tap drew mo to tho door. On opening it I perceived the old Fquaw, 
* Mud Lakc, or T.nke Shemong, in Indian. 
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who il111nediately slipped into my hand a 
et of 1)eantifully-elubroidered 
bark trays, fitting' one within the other, and exhibiting 1he verr best 
sample of the porcupine quill-work. 'Vhile I stood wondering what this 
lnight lllCan, the good. old creature feU npon my neck, and kissing' 111<:', 
exelahned, , Yon renlCmber old squa.w-make her comfortable! Old 
squaw no forgot you, 1(eep thCln for her sake,' and before I could detain 
her she ran down the hill ,vith a swiftne
s which secnled to hid (lcfiallCe 
to yea.r
. I never saw this interesting Indian again, and I condncled 
that she {lied during the winter, for she Hlust have been of a great ag;e. 
:i\Iy dear reader, I mll afraid I shall tire you with nlY Indian stories; 
but yon must bear with Ine patiently whilst I give you a few nloro. The 
real character of a people can he n10re truly gathercd from such seem- 
ingly trifling incidents than frOl
l any ideas we lTIay fOr1n of thenl 11'0111 
the great facts 
n their history, and this is my reason for detailing events 
which might otherwise appear insignificant and uninlportant. 
A, friend was staying with us, who wif:hcd much to obtain a. likeness of 
Old Peter. I proi1lised to try and make a sketch of the old. man the 
next time he paicl us a visit. 'l'hat very afternoon he brought us 
onle 
ducks in exelli1nge for pork, and l\f oodic asked hÏln to stay and take a 
glass of whisky wit.h him and his friend ::\11'. 1(--. The old man had 
arra.yed himself in a new blanket-coat, bound with red, and1he semns all 
tlec
)ï'ated with the Stune gay nlaterial. His leggings and 1110ccasins were 
new, and elaborately ii'iuged; and, to cap the climax of the whole, he 
had a hlue cloth conical cap upon his head, or1Hunented with a deer's 
t3.il dyed blue, and several cock's feathers. lie was evidently very nll1Ch 
taken up with the magnificence of his own appearance, for he often 
glanced at himself in a small shaving-glass that hung opposite, with a 
look of grave satisfaction. Sittinp; apart, that I Iuight not attract his 
observation, I goot [If tolerably faithful likeness of the old l11:1n, which 
n,fter Rlightly coloul'ing, to show n10re plainly his Indian finerr, I quietly 
hancled over to 
Ir. 1(-. Sly as I thought myself, my occupation and 
the ol
ject of it had not escaped tho keen eye of the olclman. 110 ros<:" 
canle behind 
Ir. 1(--'s chair, and regankd the picture with a most 
aJfoctionate eye. I waH afraicl that ho would be angry at the liberty I 
had taken. No Fluch thing! He was as pleased as Punch. 
, That Peter?' he gl'nnted. ' Give lne-put up in ,vigwam-nlake do
 
1.00! Owgh! owgh!' and he rubbed bi
 hands together, and chuckled 
with deJig'ht. 1\11'. 1\.:- had some difficulty in coaxing the pictnre Ü'orn 
the old chief; so pleased wr"s he with this rude representation of hirnself. 
Ho pointed to every particular article of his dress, and (lwelt with pecu- 
liar glee on the cap anrl blue deer's tail. A few days after this, I was 
painting a beautiful little snow-bird that onr luan had f:hot out of a 
]arge flock that alighterl near the door. I was so intent upon my task, 
to which I waR putting' tho finishing 8troke
, that I did not ObRCl'Ve tho 

tea1thy entrance (for they all walk like cats) of a stern-looking' red lTIall 
till a slender, dark hand waR extended Oyer IllY paper to grasp the dead 
l}ird from which I was copying, HIld which as ra.pidly transferred it to the 
side of the painted one. accompanying the ant with the clcep gnttnral 
note of approhation, the u1ll1lu!:o:ieal, RftYage' Owgh.' ]Iy g'nest then 
seatod himself ",'itlt the utmost gravity in a rorkillg-clu".,ir, directly front- 
ing Ine, and lnade the nìodest denutud that I shoul<1 paÌIh a likeness of 
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him, after the following quaint fashion. 'l\Iooclie's squaw know much- 
make 1)eter Nogan toder day on papare-n1ake Jacob to-day-Jacob 
young-great hunter-give much cluck-venison-to squaw.' 
Although I felt rather afraid of my fierce-looking visitor, I coulll 
scarcely keep my gravity; there was such an air of pompous self-appro- 
bation about the Indian, such a sublime look of conceit in his grave 
vanity. 'l\loodie's squaw cannot do everything; she cannot paint young 
n1en,' said I, rising, and putting away my drawing-n1aterials, upon which 
he kept his eye intently fixed, with a hungry, avaricious expression. I 
thought it best to place the coveted objects beyon(l his reach, After 
sitting for some time, and watching all my movenlents, he withdrew, 
with a sullen, di
appointed air. This luan was handsome, but hi8 expres- 
sion was vile. Though he often came to the house, I ncvcr could recon- 
cile myself to his countenance. Late one very dark, stormy night, three 
Indians begged to lIe allowed to sleep by the kitchen stove. The maid 
was frightened out of her wits at the sight of these strangers, who were 
1\loh:1\\'ks from the Indian woods upon the l1ay of Quinté, and they 
brought along with then1 a horse and cutter. The uight was so stormy, 
that, after con
mlting our man-Jacob Faithful, as we usually called him 
-I consentcd to grant their petition, aIthoug-h they were quite strangers, 
and taller and fiercer-looking than our fi'iends the 1\Ii
;::msag'uas. 
I wn,s putting my children to bed, when the girl came ru
hing in, out 
of breath. 'The Lord preserve ns, n1adanl, if one of theFe wild men has 
not pulled ofl' his trousers, and is a-sitting mending them, behind the 
stove! and what shall I do?' , J)o ?-why, star with me, and leave the 
poor fellow to finish his work.' The siInple girl had ncver once thought 
of this plan of pacifying her outraged sense of propriety. 
Their sense of hearing is so acute that they can distinguish sounds at 
an incredihle distance, which cannot be detected hy a 1
uropèan at all. 
I myself witnessed a singular exelnplification of this fact. It was n1Ïd- 
winter; the Indians had pitched their tent, or wigwmn, as usual, in our 
swamp. ...\.ll the nutles were absent on a lrunting expedition up the 
country, and had left two women behind to take care of the camp and 
its eontents, 1\1rs. Tom N ogan and her children, and Susan l\1oore, a 
young girl of fifteen, and the only trnly beautiful squaw I ever saw. 
There was sOluething interesting aùout this girl's history, as wEll as her 
appearance. lieI' father had been drowned during a sudden hurricane, 
which sWënnped his canoe on Stony Lake; and the mother, who ,\ itncssed 
the accident from the shore, and was near her confinement with this 
child, boldly swam out to his assistance. She reached the spot where he 
sank, and even succeeded in recoycring the hody; but it was too late; 
the man was dead. r.rhe soul of an Indian that has been drowned is 
reckoned accursed, and he is never pennitted to join his tribe on the 
happy hunting-ground
, Imt his spirit haunts the lake or river in which 
he lost his life. His body is buried on some lonely island, which the 
Indians never pass without leayin
; a 8mall portion of food, tobacco, or 
anll11unition, to SUIJply his wants; ùut he is never interred with the rest 
of his people. His children are considered unlucky, and few wiIlinp;ly 
unite themsehres to the females of the family, lest a portion of the 
father's curse should be visited on thenl. 

rhe orphan Inùian girl generaHy kept aloof fron1 thc rest, and 
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Beonled so lonely and compalliollless, that E'he F100n attracted my atten- 
tion and sympathy, and a hearty feeling of good-will sprang up between 
us. Her features were small and regular, her face oval, and her large, 
dark, loying eyes were fun of tenderness and sensibility, but as bright 
and shy as those of the deer. A rich vermilion glow burnt upon her 
olive cheek and lips, and set off the dazzling 'whiteness of her even and 
pearly teeth. She was small of stature, with delicate little hands and 
feet, and her figure was elastic and gracefu1. 
he was a beautiful chi1d of 
nature, and her Indian name E'ignified 'the voice of angry waters.' 1>001' 
girl, she had Leen a child of grief and tears from her hirth! Her 11lother 
was a l\Iohawk, from whonl she, in all prohaLility, derived l1e1' superior 
personal attractions; for they are very far before the l\Iissl1F;aguas 
in this reF;pect., l\Iy ti'iend and neighhour Emilia S--, the wife of a 
naval officer, who lived allOut a nlile distant fronl l11e, through the bush, 
Ilacl come to spend the day with me; and hearing' that the Indians were 
in the swamp, and the 111Cn away, we determined to take a few trifles to. 
the camp, in the way of presents, and spend an hour in chatting with 
the squaws. '\Vhat a beautiful nlOonlight night it was, as light as day! 
the great forest f.]eeving tranquilly Leneath the clouclleE:s heayens-not 
a sound to disturb the deep repose of nature llut the whif'pering of the 
breeze, which, during- the most profound ealnl, creeps throug'h the lofty 
l)ine tops. "T e bounded down the steep hnnk to the lake shore. Life is 
a blessing, a precious boon indeed, in such an hour, and we felt happy in 
the Dlere consciousness of existence-the glorious privilege of pouring 
out the silent adoration of the heart to the Great Father ill his l1niver8al 
temple. On entering the wigwam, which stood within a few yards of 
the clearing, in the nlÌddle of a thick group of cedars, 'We found l\In
. Tonl 
alone with her elvi
h children, Eeated before the great fire that. burnecl 
in the ccntre of the camp; she was husy 'boiling Fome hark in an iron 
spider. The 1ittle boys, in red flannel Fhirts, which were their only 
covering, were t01'l11enting [t puppy, which seemed to take their pinching 
and pommelling' in good part, for it neither attenlpted to 1 ark nor to 
bite, Lut, like the eels in the story, submitted to the infliction because it 
was u
ed to it.. :1\11'8. Tonl greeted us with a grin of pleasure, and 
11lotionefl to us to sit down upon a buff'alo-fJdll, which, with a c01u'teBY 
so natural to the Indians, she hacl placed near her for our accommodation. 
'You are an alone,' said I, glancing round the camp, 'Ye'es; Indian 
away hunting-lTpper Lake
. Come hOll1e wilh 111llCh deer.' 
'And Su
an, where iR she?' 'By-and-hy,' (meaning that f:.be was 
coming). 'Gone to fetch water-ice thick-chop with axe-take long 
time.' 
As she cea
ed speaking, the old lJlanket that formed the door of the 
tent was withdrawn, and the girl, hearing two pai1s of water, s100d in 
the open space, in the white 111Oonlight, The p.low of the fire 81l'eamed 
upon her dark, floating 10cJ
s, danced in the lllack, g1istening eye, and 
gave a deeper Llu
h to the olive cheek. Slw would hnTe malle a 
beautiful picture; 
 ir ..T oE'hua Reynolds would have rejoiced in f3uch a 
model-so simply grace-fnl and lln;lJfected, the very lH'wt Ù7é((1 of sayage 
life and una(IOrllCd nature. A f'mile of reeogniHf'1l ]m
f:('d hetween us. 
She InÜ down her hurden ùef-l.i(lc l',Irs. Tom, aml noiFelc8f.I
r glided to 1Ier 
8eat. \\
 e had scarcely exchanged a fe\\-- words 1dtll our f
.Yourite, when 
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the 0]\1 squaw, placing her hand against her car, exclainlCcl, ',\Yhist! 
whist. !' 
',\Yhat ig it?' cried Enlilia and I, startinp: to our feet. 'Is there any 
danger ?' , A deer-a deer-in bUf'h!' whifpered the Fquaw, seizing a 
riflc t]1at stood in a corner. 'I hear sticks crack-a great way off. 
Stay berc !' 
A great way off the animal -nulst have been, for though Emilia and I 
listened at t.he open door, an advantage which the sqnaw did not cnjoy, 
we couhl not hear the lehst sound: all scenled still as death. rIhe squaw 
whbtIecl to an old hound, and '\-vcnt out. 
, Did 
TOU hear anything, Sm::an?' f:.he smiled and nodded. 
, Listen; the dog has found the track.' The next moment the discharge 
oî a rifle, and the deep baying of the dog, woke up the sleeving echoes 
of the woods; and the girl 8tarte
1 off to hcJp the old squaw to bring in 
the ganle that she had shot. 
The Indians are great imitators, and pO
8eRS a nice tact in nc10pting 
the custOlns and 111anners of those with whom they a:-:sociate. An 
Indian is Nature's gelltleman-ne'Ter familiar, coarse, or yulgar. If he 
take a Ineal with you, llC waits to see how )you n1ake u
e of the imple- 
ments on the table, and the 111aUner in which you cat, which he Í1nitates 
,vith a graye decorum, as if he harlLecl1 acCUS10111ed to the 
ame usages 
frOln childhood. He never attempts to help himself, or dc'maud more 
food, hut waits patiently until you perceiye what he requires. I was 
perfectly a
tonished at this innate politcneFR, for it SCC1l1S natural to all 
the Indians with whOln I hayc had any dealings o 
There was one oJd Indian, who Lclonged to a distant Fett!el11ent, and 
onlr visited our lakes occasionaHy on hunting partÏeð. lIe was a stTangc, 
eccentric, merry old fellow, with a skin like red mahogany, and a wir)", 
sinmvy fraIne, that looked as if it could Lid defiance to eyery change of 
temperature. Old t;now-stol'm, for such ,",,-as his significant naì11e, was 
rather too fond of the whi
k
y-bottle, and" hen he had taken a drop too 
nnlCh, he Lecame an unmanageable wild beast. lIe lw.d a great fancy 
for my husband, and neyer visited the other Indians without exÜ.nding 
the same fayonr to us. Cnce upon a time, he broke the nipple of his 
gun; and :l\Ioodie relJaircd the injury for biIn 1Jy fixing a new one in its 
IJlace, which little kindnel5s quite won the heart of the old mal), and he 
never came to f?ee us without bringinp: an offcl'ing of fish, ducks, 
partridges, or venison, to show his gratitude. 
One warnl September day he made his appearance bare-headed, as 
usual, and carrying jn hiB hand a great checked bundle. 
'Fond of grapes?' said he, l)utting the said lmndle into 111Y hands, 
'Fine grapes-brought then1 fr0111 island, for my friencrs squaw and 
papouRes.' . 
Glad of the donation, 'which I considered quite a IJrize, 1 hastened into 
the kitcllen to untie the grapes and put them into a clif3h. Tut imagine 
illY rlisappointment, when I found them wrapped up in a 80ilcd fhirt, 
only recently takcn frol11 the back of the owner. I called I\IcOt1ie, und 
begged llÍln to return Snow-stonl1 his f,'arment, and to tJw,nk him for 
the grape
. The n1i
chievous creature "as highly dhcrted "ith tho 
circumstance, and laugIlea in1moderatclv. 
, 
'now-stol'm,' 
aicl he, '1\11'8. 
,Ioodic ãlld the <:hildren me oLJigc<l to 
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you for 
Tour kindneE's in l>ringing flu nl the grapes; Imt how came YOTI 
to tie them up in a dirty Ehirt ?'-' Dirty!' cried the old man, aS10nÍE;}led 
that we 8hould ohject to the fruit on that 
core. 'It ought to be clean; 
it has been washed often enough. Owgh ! You see, l\Iooclie,' he 
continued, 'I have no hat-never weal' hat-want no shade to my eyes 
-love the SUll-see all around nle-up and down-nulCh better widout 
bat. Could not put grapes in hat-blanket-coat too largc, crush fruit, 
juice run out. I had noting but IllY shirt, 80 I takes off shirt, and Lrings 
grape safe over the water on my back. Papouse no care for dirty shirt; 
their lee-tel bellies lUl'L'e no eyes.' 
In spite of this eloquent harangue, I could not bring myself to lïse the 
gTapes, ripe and tempting as they looked, or give thenl to the children. 
::\11'. 'V-and his wife happening to step in at that Inonlent fell into 
sueh an ecsta
y at the sight of the grapes, that, as they were l
erÍectly 
unacquainted with the circumstance of the shirt, I ycry gf'lIe,.ously 
grat.ified their wishes by presenting thenl with the contents of the large 
dish; and they never ate a bit less sweet for the novellllode in which 
they were cOl1veyeå to 111e! The Indians, under their quiet exterior, 
po
se8s a deal of hUlllonr. They have significant names for eYer
.thing, 
and a nièkl1ame 'for everyone, and some of the latter are lauglmlJly 
appropriate. A fat, pompous, ostentatious settIer in our neighLonrhoocl 
they cancel J1Juckake p , , the bull frog'.' Another, rather a fine young man, 
but with a very red face, they Ha11led Segosh'ee, 'the rising sun.' JUr. '\Y ood, 
who had a fnDll above OUTS, was a remarkably slender young man, anfl to 
him they gave the appellation of .JIetiz, 'thin stick.' 
\ woman, that 
occasionally workeù for me, had a diEagreeable 
quint; she was l\.l1own 
in Indian by the name of Sachdbó, 'cro
s eye.' A, gentleman )vith a very 
large nose was C?wojas, 'big, or ugly nose: J\Iy little Addie, "\vho WDS a 
fair, lûvely creature, they viewed with great alJprobatiol1, and e
lled 
...1 Ji.OOnh
, 'a star;' while the rosy I\:atie was ]{o,qesigooh', '1he northern 
lights.' As to me, I was .....\TOltoco.sÙlui, a 'Inl1l111ling-bird;' a ridieulous 
nmne for a taB woman, Lut it had reference to the delight I tüok in 
IJaillting birds. l\Iy friend, Emilia, was' Llue cloud;' my little Donald, 
'frozen faee;' young C-, 'the red-headed woodpecker,' fronl the 
colour of his hair; my brother, GluJi/JC'll..'a, and' the bald-headed cagle.' 
He was an e
l1ecial fayourite among them. 
The Indian:
 are often made a prey of and cheated bJ the unprincipled 
settlers, who think it no crime to oyerreaeh a red-skill. One nnecdûte 
will fully iJInstrate this fact. ...:\ young squaw, who was 11ear becOlning' [\ 
Inother, stopped at a Sn1ith-towll settler's house to rest htrsl'lf, The 
woman of the house, who was IriFh, was peelilJg for dinner 80nle large 
white turnips, which her 1l1IsI'and had grown in thdr garden. The 
Indian had never seen a turni}J before, and the appearance of the firlJl, 
,,,!lite juicy root gave her such a l\:een craving to taste it that file very 
earnestly begged for a small IJiece to eat. She llad purchased at. 
Peterboroup:h a large stone-china lJOwl, of a very handsomc 1,
Ütel'll (or, 
IJcrha\)
, p:ot it at the store in exchange for buslL'ct), the worth of ,,'hich 
mip'ht be half-a-dollnr. If the poor FqlltlW longed for the turnip, the valne 
of which could scarcely reach a copper, the covetous I':uroveDll had fixed 
as longing- a glance upon the chilla IJowl, and she was determined to 
gl'atif
r her axn..ricious desire a.nd obtain it on the lllOst easy terms, She 
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told the squaw, with some disdain, that her man did not grow turnips to 
give away to 'Injuns,' but she would sell her onc. The squaw otl'ered 
her four copper
, all the {'hange she had about l1er. This the woman 
refuHed with contelllpt. She then proffered a basket; but that was not 
sufficient; nothing would satisfy her but the bowl. The IlHlian demurred; 
but opposition had only iTh
rea
ed her craving for the turnip in a tenfold 
degree; ,and, after a short mental struggle, in which the aninlal pro- 
pensity overcame the warnings of prudence, the squaw gave up the ho"\v} 
and received in return one tuntip! The daughter of this woman told lne 
this anecdote of her 1110ther as a very clmrer t.hing. "That ideas some 
people have of moral justice! I have said before that. the Indian never 
forgets a kindness, "T e had a thousand proofs of this, when oycrtaken 
by miHfortune, and withering beneath the iron gTasp of poverty, we could 
scarcely oLtain bre3[l for ourselves and our little ones; then it was that 
the truth of the Eastern pro,Terb was brought home to our hearts, and 
the gooc1.nesR of God fully Inanifested towards us, 'Ca
t thy bread upon 
the water
, and thou shalt fin.l it after many days.' During bettcr times 
we had treated these poor savages with kindness and Jiberality, and 
when dearer friew1s looked col,lly npon us they never forsook us, For 
Dlany a good meal I have Leen indeLted to them, ,"dwn I had nothing to 
give in return, when the pantry was empty, and 'the hearth-stone 
growing cold,' as they term the want of provisions to cook at it. And 
their delicacy in conferrinp: these fa\Toul's was not the least admirable 
part of their conduct. John N ogan, who W
1.S luuch attached to us, 
would bring a fine bunch of tlnck
, and drop thCln at my feet 'for the 
papouse,' or leave a huge 1llu
ldnonge on the sill of the door, or place a 
quarter of venison just within it, and Rlip away without 8aying a word, 
thinking that receiving a present frolll a poor Indian might hurt our 
feelings, and he would spare us tho nlortification of returnill
 thanks. 
Often have I grieved that people with such generous impulRes Rhould 
be degraded and corrupted by ciyilised men; that a lllysterious destiny 
involve
 and hangs O\Ter them, preSf'illg' thelll back into the wilderncss, 
and slowly and surely sweeping' them from the earth. 
Their ideas of OhristÎ1Ulity appeared to me vag'ue and unfò:atisfactory. 
They will tell you that Christ died for men, and that He is the Saviour 
of the \V orld, but they do not seem to comprehend the spiritual character 
of Ohristianity, nor tho full extent of the requirements and application of 
the law of Christi,ul love. Thc
e imperfect viewR may nut be entertained 
by all Christian IndianR, but they \'
,.ere very COlUmon amongst those with 
,vhon1 I conversed. r:rheir ignorance upon theological, as well as upon 
other subjects, is, of courF'e, extrenlC. One Iu(lian a8ked me very 
innocently if I came ii'om the lanel where Christ was born, and if I had 
ever seen .J esu
. They always mention the nanle of the fersons in the 
Trinity with great reverence. They are a highiy imaginative people. 
The practical meaning of their names, and their intense aclmira.tion for 
the bea.uties of Nature, are proof of this. Nothing- eRcape"\ their ob- 
sOlTing eyes. There is not a flower that lJ]oomR in the wilderness, a 
bird that cuts the air with its wing's, a beast that roams the wooel, a fish 
that stems the water, or the most minute in
ect ihat E'ports in the 
sunhen.m3, hut it has an Indian name to illustrate its pecuJiar habit., and 
qualities. Some of their words convey the direct llleaning of the thing 
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implierl--tbus, ell/-charm, 'to sneeze,' is the very sound of tha.t act; 
ioó-?ne-dzrh, 'to churn,' giyes the noise made l)y the daBhing of the cream 
from side to side; and many others. They believe in supernatural 
appearances-ill spirits of the earth, the air, the waters. '111e latter 
they consider evil, and propitiate, Lefore undertaking a long voyage, by 
throwing small portions of bread, nlcat, tobacco, and gunpowder into the 
,vater. 'Vhen an Indian loses one of his children, he must keep a strict 
fast for three (la
Ts, aLstaining fi'om fOOfl of any kind. A hunter, of the 
name of Young, told me a curious story of their rigid observance of this 
strange rite, ' They had a chief,' he said, 'a few years ago, ",h01n they 
called'iIandsome Jack '-whether ili derision, I cannot ten, for lw was 
one of the ugliest Indians I ever ::;aw. The scarlet-fever got into the 
camp-a terriLle disease in this country, and dOl1Lly terrible to tllOse 
poor creatures ,,,ho don't kno\v how to treat it. His eldest daug'hter 
died. The chief had fasted two da)-s when I met him in the llush. I did 
not know what had happened, 1 ut I opened IHY wallet, for I was on a 
hunting expedition, and offered him some hread and dried venison. lIe 
looked at me reproachfuHy.'-" Do ,vhite nlen eat hread the first night 
their papouse is laid in the earth?" I then knew the cause of his de- 
pression, anclleft hiln.' 
On the night of the seconù day of his fast another child died of the 
fever. He had now to accomplish three 1110re days without tasting food. 
It was too much even for an Indian. On the evening of the fourth, he 
.was so IJreBsed by ravenous hunger, that he f'tole into the woods, caught 
a buH-frog, and devoured it alive. 1-Ie imagined hinlsdf alone; hut one 
of his people, suspecting- his intentiun, had followed him, unperceived, to 
jhe bush. The act he had just committed was a hideous ('rime in their 
eyes, and in a few lninutes the CtìllllJ was in an uproar. The chief fled 
for IH'otection to Young's house. 'Yhen the hunter demanded the cause 
of his alarm, he gave for answer, 'There are plenty of flies at m,y house. 
1'0 avoid their stings I COIlle to you.' It }'equired all the eloquence of 
1\'11'. Young, who enjoyed much popularity among them, to reconcile the 
rebellious tribe to their chief. They are very skilful in their treatment 
of ,vounrls and Il1any diseases. -1 heir know1cdg'e of the medicinal 
qualities of t.heir plants and herl)s is very great. They lnake excellent 
poultiees frOlll the Lprk of the IJfisS and the slippery elm. They use 
several native plants in their dyeing of ba:-;kets and porcupine quiUs. 
1'ho inner Lark of the swamp-alder, simply boiled in water, makes a 
beautiful red. Fronl the root of the hlack briony they obtain a fine 
salve for sores, aIIll extract a rich yellow dye. The inner hark of the root 
of the sumach, roasted, and reduced 10 powder, is a g'ood remedy for the 
ague; a teaspoonful given between the hot and cold fit. They scralJe the 
fine white powder ii'on1 the largo fUll
 18 that grows upon tho Lark of 
the pine, into whisky, and take it for viOlent pains in the stomach. 1.'he 
taste of this powder strongly rmninded nlC of quinine. 
I have read TIllIeh of the exceHenco of Indian cookery, Lut I never 
could bring' Inyself to taste anything prepared in their dirty wigwams. 
I rememùer Leing highly amused in watching the preparation of a l1lCSS, 
which nlig'ht have been called the Indian hotch-potch. I t consisted of a 
strange nlÍxture of fi
h, flesh, and fowl, aU Loiled togcthC'r in the 
'anle 
vessel. Ducks, part.ridgcs, muskinonge, venison, and 1nus
...-l'ats, formed 
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a part of this delectable compound. These were literally smothered in 
onions, potatoes, anfl tnrnipR, which they had procured fronl Inc. They 
very hospitably offúre<l Ine <1, ùishful of the odious luixture, which the 
odour of the 111HSk-rats rendered e\
erything 1mt sayoury; but I declined, 
simply stating that I was not hungry. 
Iy little boy tasted it, hut 
quickly left the camp to conceal the effect it produced upon hIm. 
Their n1etllO<Ì of hroiling fish, however, is excellent. rrhey take a fish, 
just fresh out of the water, cut out the entrails, and, ".ithout l'eI1l0Villg 
the scales, wash it clean, dry it in a cloth, or in grease, and cover it aU 
over with clear hot a
hes. ''''hen the flesh will part fron1 the bone, they 
draw it out of the ashes, strip off the skin, and it is fit for the table of 
the lTIOst fasti
lious epicure. The deplorable want of chastity that exists 
an10ng the Indian WOluen of this tribe seems to have been more the 
result of their intercourse with the settlers in the country than from any 
previous disposition to this vice. The jealousy of their husbands has 
often Leen exercised in a terrible luanneI' against the offen(1ing squaws; 
but this has not happened of late years, The men wink at these derelic- 
tions in their wives, and share with them the price of their 
hame. 
The mixture of European blood adds greatly to the }Jhrsica,l beauty of 
the haH:'race, but produces a sad falling-off from thc original integrity of 
the Indian character. The half-caste is generally a lying, vicious rogue, 
possessing' the worst qualities of both parents in an en1Ìnent degree. \Yo 
have nu,uy uf these halt:. Inrlians in Lhe penitentiary for crin1cs of tho 
blackest dye. The skill of the Indian in procuring hi
 gamc, cither hy 
land or water, has been too well described by better writers than I could 
ever hope to be to need any illustration from Iny pen, and I will close 
this Ion
 chapter with .t droll anecdote which is told of a gentleman in 
this lleighbourhood. The early loss of his hair 01liged itlr. - to 
procure the substitute of a wig. This ,va.s buch a g'ood imitation of 
nature that none but his intimate friends and neighbours were a"ware of 
the fact. It happencd that he haa had somB quarrel with an Indian, 
,vhich had to be settled in one of the petty courts. The case ,'
as 
decided in favour of 
Ir, --, which so aggrimred the savage, ,,;'110 
considered himself the injured party, that he sprang u})On him with a 
furious yeU, tomahawk in hand, with the intention of depriving him of 
his scalp. lIe twisted his hand in the locks which adorlled the cranium 
of his a(lvcrsary, when-horror of horrors I-the treacherous wig came 
off in his hand: 'Owgh! owgh!' exclaimed the affrighted savap:e. 
tlinging it from him, and rushing frOl11 the court as if he had been bitten 
by a rattlesnake. IIis sudùen cxit was followed by peals of laughter 
frOln the crowd, while l\Ir. -- coolly picked up his wig, and drily 
Ten1arked that it had sa,vcù his head, 
. 
XVI.-BUIUa
G TIlE F_\..LLO"\V. 
There is a hollow roaring in the nir- 
The hiùeous hissing oftcn thousand iImnes, 
That from the centre of yon 
able cloud 
I
eap madly up, like serpents in the dark, 
Shaking their arrow)" tongues at l\ature's heart. 
IT is not rny intention to givc a regular history of our n sic1ence in ih
 
Lnsh, lmt ll1crely to present to my readers such CT'ellts as may serve to 
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illustrate a life in the woods. 'I'he winter and 
pring of 1?34 had pa
secl 
[rway. The latter was uncollunonly cold and backward; so much 80 
that we had a very heêlYY fall of snow npon the 14th and 15th of 1\Iay, 
and several gentlemen drove down to Cobourg in a sleigh, the snow lying 
upon the ground to the depth of several inches. 
A late, cold spring in Canada is generally succeeded by a burning hot 
summer; and the sunlmer of '34 was the hottest I ever renlemher. No 
rain feU upon the earth for many weeks, till nature drooped and 
withered beneath one bright blaze of Hlulight; and the ague and fever 
in the woods, and the cholera in the large towns and. cities, spread death 
and sic1\:ness through the country. 1\Ioodie had mH,de during' the winter 
a large clearing of twenty acres around the house. The I)rogress of the 
worlilllen bad been watched hy nle with the l\:eenest interest. Every 
tree that reached the ground opened a wider gap in the dark wood, 
giving' us a broader ray of light and a clearer g1impse of the blue sky. 
But whell the dark cedar-RwiullP ii'onting the house fell beneath the 
strokes of the axe, and we got a first view of the lake, my joy was 
complete: a new and Leautifnl object wa
 now cOllstantly Lefore nle, which 
gave me the greatest }Jleasnre. TIy night and day, in fmnshine or in 
storm, water is ahvays the 1110st 8ul)JÏme feature in a landf.:cape, and no 
yiew can be truly grand in which it is wanting. From a child it always 
had the most powerful effect upon m
. mind, ii'onl the great ocean rolling 
in majesty, to the tinklin
.. forest rill, hidden by the tiowers and rUfhes 
along its Lanks. IIalf the solitude of IllY forest home vanished when the 
lake unyeilGd its bright face to the LIne heavens, and I saw sun, an(l 
n100n, and stars, and waxing trees reflected there. I would sit for }wurs 
at the window as the shades of eycning deepened round 111e, watching 
the InaF
Y foliage of the forests pictured in tlle waters, till fanc
. 
trauf'lìortcd me hack to Englnnd, and the songs of virds and the lowing' 
of cattle were sounding in IllY cars. I t was long, very long, 11efore I 
could discirline my mind to learn and practise all the nlenial employ- 
ments which are nece
f.:ary in a good 
ettler's ,vife. 
The total absence of trees ahout the doors in allne'w 
ettlfm('nts l}ad 
always })11Zzled me, in <.t country where the intense heat of f,nmmer 
cems 
to demand all the E=hade that can be })roclued. :Thfy huslJand lwcl left 
several beautiful rock-clms (the Inost }1ictnresque tree in the country) 
near our (hveHing, hut, alas! the first high gale prostrated all my fine 
trees, anrl left our log cottage entirely exposed to the fierce rars of the 
sun. The confusion of an uncleared fallow Rprea<.l around ns on eyery 
side. IIuge 1runks of trees and piJes of In'ush g'aYe a lith'red 3.n(l 
uncomfortable tl})lìearance to the locality, and as the weather lwd heen 
yery dry for some week
, I heard n1Y husbmlfl daily talking wi1 h his 
choppers as to the eX]1cdiency of firing the fal1ovt. They still urged him 
to wait a little longer, until he could get a good hreeze to carry the fire 
well through the 1)r118h. Dusine8s called hinl suddenly to Toronto, but 
be left a strict eharge with old Thomas and his sons, who were engaged 
in the joh, by no meanf.\ to attempt to lJUrn it off until he returned, as he 
wished to be npon the preIllises hinwelf, in case of all)
 danger. He had 
IJreviously bnrnt an the heaps immediately about the doorB. 
'Yhile he 'vaR ahf'ent, old 'rhonlas and his second son fen sick with the 
ague, and went llOn1e to their own township, leaving ..T ohn-a surly, 
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o11stinate young l11an-in charge of the shanty, where they slept., and 
kept their tools and provisions. l\Ionaghan I had sent to fetch up my 
three cows, as the children were lang-uishing for milk, and l\Iaryand I 
l'eIlla.ined alone in the house wit.h the little ones. 'rhe day was sultry, 
and towards noon a strong winrl sprang up that roared in the pine-tops 
like the da"hing of disti.tnt billows, but without ill the least degTee 
abating the heat. The chil(lren were lying listlessly npon the floor for 
coolnesR, and the girl and I were finishing sun-bonnets, when l\Iary 
suddenly exclaimed, 'Bless us, nlÏstress, what a smoke l' TraIl inllne- 
diately to the door, but was not able to distinguish ten yards before 111e. 
The SWaIllP immediately below us was on fire, and the heavy wind was 
driving a dense ùlack cloud of smoke directly towards us. 
"Vhat can this mean?' I cried, "Vho can have set fire to tbe fallow?' 
As I ceased speaking, John Thomas stood pale and trembling before 
mc. ' J olln, what is the meaning of t.his fire?' 
, Oh, ma'cun, I hope you win forgive me; it was T set fire to it, and I 
would give all I have in the world if I had not done it.' 
"Vhat is the danger?' -' Oh, 1'111 terribly afear'd that we shall all be 
burnt up,' said the feHow, beginning to whimper. 
, 'Vhy did you run such a risk, and your master fronl home, and no 
one on the place to render the least a
sistance?' 
, I did it for the best,' blubbered the lad. "Vhat shall we do ?' 
"Vhy, we Inust get out of it as fast as we can, and leave the house to 
its fate.'-' \Ye can't get out,' said the luan, in a low, hollow tone, which 
seemed the concentration of fear; 'I would have got out of it if I could; 
but JURt step to the back door, ma'am, and see.' 
I had not fe It the least alarm up to this minute; I had never seen a 
fallow burnt, but I harl heard of it as a thing of such COml1lOn occurrence 
that I had never connected with it any idea of d(ln
er. Judge, then, 
my surprise, my horror, when, on going to the back door, I saw that tho 
fellow, to make sure of his work, had fired the field in fifty different 
places. Behind, before, on every side, we were surrounrled by a wall of 
fire, burning furiously within a hundred yards of us, allfl cutting off all 
pos
ibility of retreat; for could we have found an opening through t.he 
burning heaps, we could not have seen our way through the dense 
canopy of sllloke; and, buried as we were in the heart of the forest, no 
one could åiscover our situation till we were beyonfl the reach of help. 
I closed the door, and went back to the parlour. Fear was knocking 
10u l l1y at my heart, for our utter help}es
ncss annihilated all hope of 
being aLle to effect our escape-I felt stul'ified. The girl 
at upon the 
floor by the children, who, uncom
cious of 1 he peril that hung- over them, 
had both fanen f\sleep. She 'yas silently weeping; while the fool who 
had caused the nlischief was crying" aloud. .....\. strange calm succeeded 
my first alarm; tears aud lamentations were useles
; a horrible death 
was impending over u
, and yet I could not believe tbat we were to die. 
T 
at do wn upon the step of the door, anrl watched t.he awful scene in 
silence. The fire was raging in the cedar-swamp, ÏIllmediately belo,v 
the ridge on which the house stood, and it presented a spectacle truly 
appalling. FrOtH out tlw dense folds of a canopy of black smoke, the 
bL.wkest I ever saw, leaped up continually red forks of lurid flame as 
high as the tree tops, igniting the branches of a group of tall pin('s that 
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had been left standing for E3.w-Iogs. A deep gloonl blotted out the 
heavens from our sight. The air was filled with fiery particles, which 
floated even to the door-step-while the craclding and roaring" of the 
flames might have been heard at a great distance, Could we have 
reached the lake shore, where severa] canoe
 were moored at the landing, 
by launching out into the water we f'hould have been in perfect safety; 
but to attain this ohject it was necessary to pa
s through this mimic 
hell; and not a bird could have flown o"er it with unscorched wings. 
There was no hope in that quarter, for could we have escaped 1 he 
flames, we should have been hlin(led and choked by the thi<:k, black, 
resinous smoke. The fierce wind drove the flames at the sides and back of 
the house up the clearing; and our passage to the road, or to the forest on 
the right and left was entire]yobstructed by a 
ea of flames. Our only ark 
of safety was the house, so long as it remainerl untouched by the consunl- 
ing elelnent. I turned to young' Thomas, and aFkecl hinl, how long he 
thought that 'would be? "Yhen the fire clean, this little ridge in fi'ont, · 
ma'am, The Lord have mercy upon u
, then, or we Inust all go!' 
'Cannot yon, John, try and make your escape, and see what can be 
done for us and the poor children?' l\Iy eye fell npon the sleeping 
angels, locked. peacefully in eaeh other's arms, and my tears flowed for 
the first time. )[ary, the servant-girl, ]oolit'd piteou
dy up in my face. 
The good, faithful creature had nl)t uttered one WOI d of complaint, but 
now she faltered forth) , The dear, preciouR lambs !-Oh! such a death !' 
I threw myself down upon the floor beside theIn, and pressed them 
alternately to my heart, whi1e inwardly I thanked God. that they were 
asleep, ullconRcious of danger, and unable by their childish cries to 
distract our attention frOlu adopting' any plan which n1ight offer to effect 
their escape. The heat soon bec
mo HlÍfocating. 'Ve were parched with 
thirst, and th('re was not a drop of water in the house, and none to be 
procured nearer than the lake, I turned once more to the door, hoping' 
that a passage might have been Inunt through to the water. I saw 
nothing but tt dense cloud of fire and smoke-eould hear nothing Lut 
the crackling' and roaring of the flames, which were gaining so fast 
upon us that I felt their scorching breath in n1Y face. 
, Ah!' thought I-and it WèlS a mo
t bitter thonght-' what will my 
beloved huslland say when he returns and finds that his poor Susy and 
his dear girls have periRhed in this mi,;;crable mannor? But God can 
save us yet.' The tl
ought haa E'carcely found a voice in my heart 
before the wind rose to a hurricane, scattering the flames on an sides 
into a ten1pest of l'urning billows. I buried my head in Iny apron, for I 
thought that our thne was come, and that all was IOF:t, when a most 
terrific crash of thunder burst over our beads, and, like the breaking 
of a water
pout, down came the rushin
 torrent of rnin which had 
been pent up for so many weeks. In a few minutes the chiv-)'ard was 
all afloat, and ihe fire effectually checkecl. The storn1 which, unnoticed 
by us, had heen gathering all day, and which was the on]yone of any 
note we had that summer, eontinued to rage all night, and before 
morning had quite suLdned the cruel enf'my, whose approaeh we had 
viewed with 
uch dread. The imnliuf'ut clanger in which we had been 
placed struck me more forcibly after it ,vas past. than at the time, and 
both the gill and n1yself sank upon our kuees, nnd lifted up our hearts in 
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hmnble thanksgiving to that God who 11ar1 saveel us hyau act of :tris 
Providence fronl an awful and sudden deat.h. 'Yhcn all hope frOln 
human assistance was lm;t, His hand was mercifully stretehed forth, 
making Ifis strength nlore perfectly l11anifestec1 in our weakness :- 
, He is their stay when earthly help is lost, 
The lifht and anchor of the tempest-toss'd.' 
There was one l)erson, unknown to us, ,vho had watched the progress 
of that rash blaze, and had eyen brought his canoe to the landing, in the 
hope of getting off. This 'was an Irish pensioner named Dunn, who bad 
cleared a few acres on his government grant, and bad built a shanty on 
the opposite shore of the lake. 'Faith, machull! an' I thought the 
captain was stark staring mad to fire his fallow on such a windy da:r, 
and ihat blowing' right from the lake to the house. "
hen Old ,yittals 
canIe in and towlù us that the masther was not to the fore, but only üae 
lad, an' the wife an' the chilther at hOlne-1hillks I, there's no time to be 
lost" or the cl'athurs will be burnt up il1tirel.r. "Te started illstanthnr, 
but, by Jove! we were too late. The swanlp was an in a blaze when we 
got to the landing, and you might as well have thried to get to Heaven 
by lXlssing through the other place.' 1'hi
 was the eloquent harangue 
,vith which the honest creature informed IlIC the next morning' of the 
efforts he had Inade to sa'
e UR, and the interest he had felt in our critical 
situation. I felt comforted for IllY past anxiety, by knowing that one 
hmnan being., however humble, had sympathised in our probahle fate; 
while the prm:idential manner in which we had been rescued will ever 
remain a theme of wonder and gratitude. r,nw next evening brought the 
return of my husband, who listened to the tale of our escape with a 
pale and disturbed countenance, not a little thankfnl to find his wife and 
chi]{lren stin in the land of the living. For a long time after the burning 
of that fallow it haunted 111e in my dreams. I would a,vake with a,,start, 
hnagining' 1Hyself fighting with the flames, and enfleavouring to carry my 
1ittl;j children through thenI to the top of the clearing, when inntl'iably 
their garments and m)T own took fire just as I was within reach of a 
place of safety. 


XYII.-OUR LOGGIl':G-BEE. 


There was a mnn in our to,\yn, 
In our town, in onr town- 
'l'here was á man in our town, 
lIe made a lo
ging-bee ; 
Aud he bou
ht lots of whisk
-, 
To make the loggers frisky- 
'1'0 mak(' the lOtrcl'ers frisky- 
At his loggillg
bee. 


The Deyil sat on a log heap, 
A log heap, a log heap- 
A red-hot hurning log heap-- 
A-grinning at the bee; 
And there was lots of swearing, 
Of boasting and of <laring, 
Of fighting and of tearing, 
At that logging-bee. 
J. ,y, D. l'L 
A T
OGGl
G-BEE followed the burning of the fallow, as a matter of course. 
In the hush, where bands are few, and labour commalllls an enormous 
rate of wages, these gatherings are considered illdispensal)le, anù llluch 
has been written in their praise; but to me, they present the 1nost 
disgusting picture of a bush life. They are noisy, riotous, rlrunken 
nIeetings, often terminating in violent quarrels, sOl11C'tinws even in 
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blood
hed. Accidents of the Inost serious nature often occur, and verv 
little work is done when we consider the number of hands cn1ployed, and 
the great conspmption of food and liquor. 
I am certain, in our case, had we hired with tIle Jnoney expended in 
providing for the bee, two or three industrious, hard-working n1en, ,ve 
should have got through twice as much work, and have haù it done well, 
and have been the gainers in the end. People in the woods have a crazc' 
for giving and going to bees, and run to them with as much eagerness as 
a peasant runs to a race-course or a fair; plenty of strong drink and 
excitement making the chief attraction of the bee. 
In raising a house or Lam, a bee may be looked upon as a necessary 
êvil, but these gatherings are generally conducted in a more orderly 
manner than those for logging. Fewer hands are required; and ther 
are generally under the control of the carpenter who puts up the frame. 
and if they get drunk during the raising, they are liable to meet wi tJI 
very serious accidents. rrhirty-two men, gentle and siInple, were invited 
to our bee, and the maid and I were engaged for two days preceding the 
important one, in baking anù cooking for the entertainment. of our guests. 
\Vhen I looked at the quantity of food we had prepared, I thought that 
it never could be all eaten, even by thirty-two men. It was a Lurning 
hot day towards the end of July, when our loggers Legan to come in, and 
the ' gee!' and' l1a I' of the oxen resounded on every f.ide. 
Thero was UlY Lrother S --, with his frank English face, a host in 
himself; Lieutenant in his blouse, wide white trousers, and l'ed 
sash, his broad straw hat shading a d..1.rk Inanly face that would have 
been a splendid property for a bandit chief; the four gay, reckless, idle 
sons of --, famous at any spree, but incapable of the least nlental or 
physical exertion, ,vho considered hunting and fishing as the sole aim 
and object of life. These young n1en rendered very little aFsistance 
thems-elves, and their example deterred others ,vho were inclined to 
work. There were the t,,",o R s, who caIne to work and to n1ake 
others work; n1Y good brother-in-law, who had volunteered to Le the 
Grog Bos, and a host of other settlers, an10ng WhOlll I recogniscd 
1tloodie's old acquaintance, Dan Simpson, with his lank red hair and long 
freckled f.'lce ; the Youngs, the hunters, with their round, Llack, curly 
beads and rich Irish brogue; poor C --, with his long, spare 7 con- 
sumptive figllre, and thin, sickly face. roor fellow, he has lO1lg SiUl;C 
been gathered to his rest! r.I 1 here was the ruffian squatter r --, 
from Clear Lakc,-the dread of all honest Inen; the brutall\I --, who 
treated oxen as if they had l,cen logs, Ly beating then1 with handE:pikes ; 
and there "\vas Old ";-ittals, with his low forehead and long nose, a living 
witness of the truth of phrenology, if his large organ of acqubitivcness 
and his want of conscientiousness could be taken in evidence. Yet in 
spite of his derelictions f1"0111 honesty, he was a hard-working, good- 
natured man, who, if he cheated you in a Largain, or took away somf' 
useful article in mistake from your hOlnestcad, never '''Tonged l1Ï
 
employer in his day' 8 work. IIé was a curious Rample of cunning alHl 
simplicity-quite a character in his way-and the largest cater I eycr 
chanced to know. ]111'0111 this ravenous propensity, for he ate llis food 
like a famished wolf, hc had obtained his singnlar l1aIne of' 'Yittals.' 
During the first year of Lis settlement in the bush, with a very largè 
L 
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family to provide for, he had heen often in want of food. One day be 
can10 to my brother, with a very long faee. 
'Fore God! 1\Ir, S ---- I'n1 no beggar, but I'd be obJigcd to you for 
a loaf of bread. I declare to you on nlY honour that I haye not had a 
hit of wittals to dewour for two whole days.' 
He came to the rig-ht pcrson with his petition. 1\11'. S -- with a 
liberal hand relieved his wants, but he entailed upon him the name of 
, Old 'Vittals,' as part payment, lIis chtughter, who was a "Vcry pretty 
girJ, had stolen a nlarch upon him into the wood, with a lad whom he hy 
no n1eans reg..1nled with a favourable eye. ,Yhen she retunled, the old 
nlan confronted her and her loyer with this threat, which I suppose he 
considered 'the most awful' Imni811luent that he could devisc. 
e l\Iarch into the house, l\Iaclam 'Hia' (J.\oIaria); 'and if ever I catch you 
'with that scamp again, I'll tie you up to a stump all day, and give yon 
no wittals.' I was grC'atIy aml-l"ied by overhearing a dialogue between 
Old'Vittals ana one of his youngest sons, a sharp, Yankeefied-Iooking 
boy. who had lost one of his eyes, but the rClnaining orb looked as if it 
could see all ways at once. 'I say, Sol, how came you to tell that 
tarn
ttion tearin
 lie to l\fr. S -- yesterday? Didn't you expect that 
you'd catch a good ,vallopping for the like of that? Lying may be 
cxcn
ahle in a man, but 'tis a terrible bad haùit in a boy.' 
'I..Jor,' father, that worn't a lie. I told ilfr, S --, our cow ,vorn't 
in his peas. Nor more she wor; she was in his wheat.' 
, Rut she was in the peas all night, boy.' 
'That wor nothing to me; 
he worn't in just then. Sure I won't get 
a lickin
 for that !'-' No, no, 
rou are a good boy; but mind what I tell 
you, and don't bring me into a scrape with any of your real lies.' 
Prevarication, the worst of falsehoods, "
as a ,'irtue in his eyes. 
So much for the old man's nlorality. 
1\1onaghan was in his glory, prepared to work or fight, whichever 
should come npperm08t; and there was old rrhomas and his sons, the 
contractors for the clearing, to expeàite whose movements the bee was 
called. Old Thomas W
lS a very amhitious man in his way. Thougl) he 
did not. know A from B, he took it into his head that he hacl received a 
call fr01n heaven to convert the heathen in the wilderness; and every 
Sunday he held a meeting- in our loggers' shanty, for the purpose of 
awakening sinners, awl bring-ing- over 'Injun pajans' to the true fa.ith. 
His nlethod of accomplishing this object was very ingenious. He got his 
wife, Peggy-or 'my Pag-g-y,' as he called her-to read aloud to him a 
text from the Bible, until he knew it l)y beart; and he had, as he said 
truly, 'a g-ood ren1eml)l'H.ncer,' and never heard a striking sermon but he 
retained the most important va

ag-es, and retailerl them secondhand to 
his bUI'h audience, I must say that I was not a litt1e surpriFed at the 
old man's eloquence when I w(>
t one Sunday over to the shanty to hear 
him preach. Several wilrl young- fellows had come on purpose to make 
fun of him; but his discour!'e, which was upon the text "Y e 
hal1 all 
Ineet before the judgment-
eat of ChriRt,' was rather too serious a 
subject to turn into a jest., with m
en old Thomas for 1he preacher. All 
,vent on ycry wen nnt i1 the old man g-ave out a hymn, and If'd off in FllCh 
a lour!. discor(h
nt voice, that my little }Ültie, who was standing- }'etween 
her father's knees, looked 
uddenly up, and said, 'l\Ia,mma, what a noise 
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oltl Thomas lnakes!' This remark led to a Inuch greater noise, and the 
young- men, unahle to rCBtrain their long-suppressed laughter, ran 
iumu1tnously from the Ehanty. I coul<1 have whipped the little elf; but 
small blam8 could be attached to a child of t,vo years old, who had never 
hea.rd a preacher, especially F;uch a preacher as the old hackwoodsman, in 
her life. 1)001' nutn! he was perfectly uncon
eious of the caur
e of the 
disturbance, and renuukecl to us, after the selTicc was ovcr,- 
, \Vell, ma'am, did. not we get on famously? N o 'V, ,vorn't that a 
boot
ful discourse ?' -' It was, indeed; lnuch better than I expected.' 
, Yes," yes; I knew it would please you. It had quite an effect on 
those wiltl fellows. A few more such sermons will teach then1 good 
behaviour. All! the bush is a. baù place for :roung Inen. The fal
ther 
in the bush, say I, the farther from U od, find the nearer to hell. I tohl 
that wicked Captain L of Dummer so the other Sunc1il J T ; 'an',' 
says he, 'if you don't hold your confounded jaw, you old fool, I'll kick 
yon there,' K ow, ma'am-now, sir, was not that bad manners in a 
gentlelnan, to use such appropJ'i...de epitaphs to a humble servant of G 0<1, 
like I (' 
And thuR the old man ran on for an hour, dilating upon his own 
merits and the sins of his neighùours. 
1'here was John R--, fi'om Smith-town, the most notorious swearer 
in the district; a man who esteemed himself clever, nor did he want 
for natural talent, ùut he had converted his mouth into such a sink of 
iniquity that it corrupted the whole man, and all the 'weak and thouf?;ht- 
less of his own sex who admitted hin1 into their company. I had tried 
to convince ,John R -- (for he often frequentecl the house under the 
pretence of borrowing books) of the great crime that he was conRtantly 
comu1itting, a:í
d of the injurious effect it must proùuce upon his own 
family, but the mental disease had taken too deep a root to be so ea
ily 
cured. Like a person labouring under sonle foul disease, he contaminated 
aU he touched. Such men seeln to make an an1bitiou
 display of their 
bad habits in such scenes, and if they afford a little help, they are sure 
to get intoxicated and nlake a row. There was my friend, old Ked 
Dunn, who had been so anxious to get us out of the burning fallow. 
There was a whole group of Dummer Pines: Levi, the little ,viry, witty 
l)oaeher; Cornish Bill, the honest-hearted old peasant, with hi
 stalwart 
jig-ure and uncouth dialect; and David, and Ned-aU good men anù true; 
and l\Ialachi Chroak, a queer, withered-up, monkey-nlan, that seen1ed 
like some nlÍschievous elf, flitting from heap to heap to make work an(l 
fun for the rest; and nläUY others were at tb3.t bee who have since found 
a rest in the wilderness: Adan1 T , II --, J. 1\1--, II. 
N --a 1'hese, at different times, lost their lives in those hright 
waters in which, on Fuch oeca
iol1s as these, they used to sport and frolic 
to refresh themselves during the noonday heat. Alas! how n1any, who 
were then young and in their prime, that river and its lakes have 
swe}Jt. away! 
Our men worked ,veIl until dinner-time, when, after washing in the 
lake, they aU sat down to the rude hoard which I had prepared for then
 
loaded with the best fare that could be procured in the bu
h. Pea-soup, 
legs of pork, venison, eel, and nlspùerry l)Íes, garnished with plenty of 
potatoes, and whisky to wash thCln dov\"n, besides a large iron kettle of 
L 2 
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te
t. To pour out the latter, find di
pellse it round, deT'olved upon me. 

IJ brother and his friends, ,,,ho ,vere all temperance n1en, and con- 
sequently the best workers in the field, kept n1C and the Inaid actÌ\rcIy 
employe(l in replenishing- their cups. 
The dinner pnsscd off tolerably well; some of tlie lower order of the 
Irish settlers were pretty far gone, but they committcd no outrage upon 
our fecHngs by either swearing" or bad langnage, a few harmless jokes 
alone circulating' among theIn, Some one was funning Old 'Yitta)s for 
having' eaten seven large cabbages at 1\11'. T --'s hee, a few days 
prc
ious. lIis son, Sol, thought himself as in duty bound to take up the 
cudgel for his father.-':N ow, I gness that's a lie, anyhow. }'ayther was 
sick that day, and I tell you he only ate five,' 
This announcement was foB owed by 
uch an explosion of mirth that 
the boy looked fiercely round him, as if he could scarcely believe the fact 
that the whole party were laughing at him. 
1\Ialaehi Chroak, who was good-naturedly drunk, had discovered an 
old pair of cracked bellows in a corner, which he placed under his arm, 
and applying his mouth to the pipe, and working his elbows to and fro, 
pretended that he was playing- upon the bagpipes, every now and then 
letting the wind òscape in a shrill squeak from this novel inl"trument. 
, Arrah, ladies and jintIeman, do jist turn yonr swn.te little eyes npon 
me whiJ
t I play for y"HU' iddification
 the last illigant tunc which 
Iny owld grandmother taug'ht Ine. Och hone! 'tis a thou!"and pities that 
such musical owld crathel'
 should be Fuffered to die, at all at all, to Le 
poked away into a dirthy, dark hole, when their canthles slIud he burnin' 
a-top of a hU8-hel, givin' light to the honse. An' then it is she 1h
t was 
the illig'ant dancer, stepping' out so lively and frisky, just so ;-' 
And here he n1inced to and fro, affecting the airs of ë1 fine lady. 1'he 
suppo
ititious bagpipe gave an uncertain, ominous howl, and lw flung 
it down, and started hack with a lu(licrous expression of alarm. 
, Alive, is it. yo are? Ye croaking' owld di\riJ, is that the tune you 
taught your son? 
, Och! my owld granny taught mc, but now she is dead, 
That n dhrop of nate whisky is good for the hcad; 
It would make a man spake when .list. rcady to ùhie, 
IfJou doubt it-my boys !-I'd aù,'jse you to thr)'. 
Och! my owhl granny sleeps with her head on 
 stone.-;, 
"i\ow, l\Ialach, don't throuhle the galls 'when I m gone! 
I thried to obey her; but. och, I {1m shure, 
Therc.s no sorrow on earth that the an
els can't cure. 
Oeh! T took hcr alhi('e-T'm no hn('helor still ; 
Awl I dance, and J -pla\', with s1\{'h f'xccHent ski11, 
(Ta
illg 7']1 t'/(
 be'lo'l
8, and beginri;ng to dance.) 
That the dear little cratlmrs art> !'trivin
 in vain 
\"hich first shall my hand or my fortin' obtain,' 
,. '1\f alaC}l!' S]lOllte(l fi ]n
1f!11ill
 p:rol1p. ' fIo,,,," ,\
as it. tIlat tIle 01(1 lady 
tau!tht you to go a courth12' ?'-' A rra1t, that'
 a f'H.<,ret! I don't let out 
owld granny'
 RacretR,' saicll\Talachi, gracefully waving his hea.d 10 and 
fro to the Rf[uoaking- of t.he l}ellowR: then, 
urldcnly tO
Ring back the 
long, daw.ding black elf-lof'ks that em'led down the 
idcR of his lnnk 
yeIlow chcek
, anrl win]\::ng knowin
ly with his con1icn.l litHe dccp- 
seated hhH:k eyes, he burst out again- 
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, 'Vid the blarney I'd win the most dainty }1rûud dame, 
::Ko gal can resist the soft sound of that s
me.; 
'\ïd the .blarney, my bo)'s-if y(
U d()
lbt it, {;,O thry- 
But hand' here the bottle, my wlustlc IS dhry. 
The men went hack to the field, Ieayil1g 
r a]achi to al11UFe tho
e ,,110 
remained in the house; and we certaillIy did laugh our fill at his oelli 
capers and conceits, Then he would insist upon marrying our mahl. 
There could be no refm
al-have her he would. '1'he girl, to keep hinl 
f],ui8t, hlughingly promised that she would take hin1 for her hu
balld. 
'Ihis did not satisfy him. f'he must take her oath upon the Bible to that 
effect. :Mary pretended that there was no BiLle in the house, but. he 
found an old spelling-book upon a shelf in the kitchen, and upon it he 
luade her swear, and callcd upon me to bear witncss to her oath, that she 
,vas now his betrothed, and he would go next day with her to the 
'pra,ist.' Poor:i\I ary had reason to repent her frolic, for he stuck c1o
e 
to her the whole evening, tornlenting her to fulfil her contract. .A f
cr 
the sun ,vent down, the logging-Land came in to supper, which was ê
n 
ready for theIne Those who remained sober ate the Iueal in peace, and 
cluietly returned to their homes; while the vicious and tho drunken 

tè:Ìyed to brawl and fight. 

\..fter having placed the supper on the table, I was so tired with 1he 
noise, and heat, and fatigue of the day, that I went to bed, leaving to 
1',Iary and my husband the care of the guests. 'rhe little bcd-chamber 
was only 8<,parated fi'OlU the kitchen l)y a few thin boards; and unfor- 
tunately for Dle and the girl, who was soon forced to retreat thither, we 
could hear all the wickedness and profanit.y going on in the next room. 
:i\Iy husband, disg'usted with tho scene, soon left it, and retired into tho 
parlour, with the few of the loggers who at that hour remained sober. 
'fhe house raag with the sound of unhallowed rm-elry, profane songs, 
anù l,Iaspbernous swearing. It ,voulcl have Leen no l1ard task to have 
imag;ined these miserable, degradetl beings, fiends instead of men. II o ",v 
glad I was when they at last broke up; HncI we were once Inore left in 
peace to eo11ect the broken glasses and cups, and the scattered fragmentH 
of that hateful feast! "\Ve were ob1ig-ed to endure a second and a third 
repetition of this odious scene, before 
ixteen acres of land were rendered 
fit for the reception of our fall crop of wheat, 

Iy hatred to the
e tumultuous, disorderly nlcetin
s was not in tho 
least decrca
ed by my husband being twice 8eri01H
ly hurt while at tend- 
ing thenl. After the second injury he received, he seldonl went to then1 
himself, but sent his oxen anel seryant in his place. In these odious 
gathcl'ings, the sober, ßlOral, and indnRtrions man h; more likely to 
suffer than the drunken and profi1.ne, fiS during the delirium of lh'Ülk 
these men expose others to danger as well as.theu18eIYcs. 
The conduct of many of the f::ctt1ers, who eon
idcred themselves 
gentlemen, and would have been very much afiì'onted to have heen 
eaHecl otherwise, was often more reprchen
iLle than 1hnt of the poor 
lri
h emigrants, to wh01n they fo:houId lut.Ye set an example of order and 
sobriety. The behaviour of thebe young men òrew u1>on thcm tho 
severe but. just censures of the poorer class, whom they regardel1 in 
evcry way a
 their inferiors. ' That blackguard calls himf'elf a g'ClltlC- 
man. In what respect is he better tItan us?' was an observation too 
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frequently ma(1e use of at these gatherings. To see a ùaù man in the 
very worst point of view, folIow him to a bee; be he profane, licentious, 
quarrelsome or a rogne, aU his I1ative wickedness will be fuHy developed 
there. .Tust after the last of these logging-bees, we had to part with our 
good servant 1\Iary, ancl jUBt at a time when it ,vas the heaviest loss to 
nIe, lIeI' fathel., who had been a dairyman in the north of Treland, an 
bonc
t, industrious man, had brought out upwards of one hundred 
poundp, to this country, \Vith IHore 'wisdom than is generaBy exercised 
by irish enligTunts. instead of Finking aU ,his means in buying' a l'u!-ih 
farnl, he hired a very good farnl in Cavan, stocked it with cattle, anù 
returned to his old avocatio
 The 8el'vices of his daughter, who was 
an excellent dairyn1aid, were required to take the management of the 
cows; and her Lrother brought a waggon and horses all the way fronl 
the front to take her home. This eyent was perfectly ullexl)ected, [md 
left me without a moment's notice to rn'ovide mYf';elf with another 
erYallt, 
at a, time when sen'ants were not to be had, and I was perfectly unable 
to do the least thing. 1\1y little Addie was sick almost to death with 
the summer complaint, and the eldest still too 
Toung to take care of 
herself. This was but the beginning of trouL]e. Ague and IaJw fever had 
attacked onr new settlement. 
-he men in the E:hant.v were aU down 
with it; anel my husband was confined to his beel on ea
h a1tcrnate da
T, 
unable to raise hand or foot, and raving' in the delirium of the fever. 
In nlY sister and brothel"s falnilies, 
carcely a healthy person l;emained 
to attend upon the sick; and at Herriot's Falls, nine perf-:OnF; were 
stretched upon the floor of one log-cahill} unable to help thell1sclvcs or 
one another. After 11luch further difficulty, and only by offering 
enormous wages, I succeeckd in procuring a nurse to attend npon TIIC 
during lllY confinement. The woman had not been a rlay in the house 
before she was attacked by the same fever. In the midst of this con- 
fusion, and "dth 11lY precious little Addie lying Ï11sensible on a pillow at 
the foot of Illy bed-expected every moment to breathe her last sigh- 
on tho night of the 26th of August the boy I had 
o ardently coveted 
,vas born. The next day, old l)ine carried hiF; wife (my nurse) away 
upon his back, and I was left to strug-gle through, in the best 11lanner I 
could, ,vith a sick husband, a sick child, and a new-born bahe. 
T t was a melancholy season, onG of fo:evere l11('ni al and bodil:r f'uffering. 
Those who have drawn ::;uch agreeable pictures of a residence in the 
ba('kwoods never dwell upon the periods. of sicknesE:, when, far from 
medical advice, and often, as in IllY case, deprived of the a8si
tance of 
friends by adverse circumstances, you are left to langui
h, l111nttcndec1, 
upon the conch of pain. The day that my husband was free of the fit, 
he did what he could for me and his poor sick babef1., but, ill as he was, 
he was obliged to sow the wheat to enalJle the man to proceed with 1he 
drag, and was therefore necessariJy ahFent in the field the grea1er part 
of the day. I was very ill, yet for hours at a time I had no friendly 
voice to cl1eer me, to proffer nle a drink of cold water, or to atteud to 
the poor babe; an(l worse, stiU worse, there was no one to help that 
pale, marble child, who lay f:O coJd and still, with ha]f-closed yiolet ere, 
as if death had already chilled her young heart in lds iron grasp. 
There was not a breath of air in our close, burning bed-closet; and 
the weather was sultry heyond all that I have since experienced. 110"\\' 
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I wished that I could be tr<1.n
ported to an hospital at h01l1e, to enjoy 
the COlnmon care that in such IJlaces is bestowed upon 1he 
ick! Bitter 
tears flowed continua.lly fr0111 my eyes over those young children, I had. 
asked of heaven a SO}), and thoro he lay helple
s by the side of his almost 
equally helpless mother, who couJd not lift him up in her arms, or still 
his cries; while the pale, fair angel, with her golden curls, who had 
lately been the admiration of all who saw her, nu longer rccognised IllY 
voice, or was conscious of my presence. I felt that I could almost resign 
the long and eagerly-hoped-for son, to win one more smile 1'1'01\1 that sweet 
suffering creature. 011en did I weep myse]f to 
leep, and wake to weep 
a
ain with renewed angui
h. .And lny poor little Ka1ie, herself under 
three years of age, how patiently she bore the loss of my care, alid every 
comfort! How earnestly the dear thing strove to help me! She 'would 
sit on my sick-bed, and holLl my hand, and. ask l.ne to look at her and 
speak to her; ,,,"ould inquire why Addie slept so long, and when she 
would awake again. Those innocent questions went like arrows to IllY 
heart, Lieutenant , the husband of my dear EU1i1ia, at kngth heard 
of my situation. lIis inestimable wife was from home, nursing her sick 
mother; but he sent his nlaid-servant up every day fur a coúple of hours, 
and the kind girl despatched a n1esseng.
r nine miles through the 'woods 
to Dummer, to fetch her younger sister, a child of twelve years old. 
Oh, how grateful I felt for these signal mercies! for my situation for 
nearly a week was one of the most pitiabJe that could he imagined. The 
sickness was so prevalent that he]p was not to he ohtained for money; 
and without the assÍHtance of that little girl, roung as she was, it is 
more than probable that neither myself nor my children would ever 
have risen fi'om that bed of sickness. The conduct of our nlan Jacob, 
during- this trying period, was marked with the gleatest kindneRs ancI 
consideration, On the days that his master was confined to his bed 
with'the fever, he used to place a v
ssel of cold water and a cnp by his 
bedside, and then put his honest English face in at my door to know if 
he could nlake a cnp of tea, or toast a bit of bread for the lllistl'èSS, 
before he went into the field, Ii:atie was inrlehted to him for all her meals. 
lIe baked, and cooked, churned, luiJked the cows, and made up the butter, 
as wen and as carefully as the best female servant could have done. As 
to poor .John l\Ionaghan, he w
s c1o,rn with the fever in the shanty, 
where four other men were all ill with the 
an1e terriLle complaint. 
I was obliged to leave my bed and endeavúur to attend to the wants 
of my young fami1y long before I was really aLle. 'Yhen I made my 
first attempt to reach the parlour I was so weak that, at every stcp, I 
fclt as if I should pitch forward to the ground, ,vhich seenled to un<lu]a.te 
beneath my feet like the flOOl' of a caùin in a storm at sea. l\Iy hnsLand . 
continued to suffer for many weeks with the a
uf'; and when he was 
convitlescent, all the children, even the poor baLe, were seized with it ; 
nor did it leave us until late in the spIÎng of 1835. 


XVIII.-A TRIP TO STONY LAKE, I 
l\Iy husband had long }Jromised- me a t.rip to Stony Lake, and in the 
summer of 1835, before the ha.rvest comnlenced, he ga.ve lUr. Y-, who 
kept the nlill at the l
apids, below C1car Lake, notice of our intentiOl
, and 
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the worthy 01(1 man ana his fanlily made due preparation for our recep- 
tion. The little girls were to accompany us. 
'Ve were to stnrt at sunrisc, to DNOid 1he heat of the day, to go up as 
far aR 
Ir. Y-'s in our canoe, rc-el11bark with his sons above the 

napid8 in birch-bark canoes, go as far up the lake as we could accomplish 
by daylight, and retnrn at night; the weather being yery warm, and the 
moon at full. lkfore six o'clock we were all Feated in the little raft, 
which spread her white Fail to no foaming breeze, and sped merrily over 
the blue waters. 'rhe lake on which our clearing Rtood waR about a mile 
and a ha1f in length, and about three-quarters of a mile in brea(lth; a 
n13re pond, when compareù with the l1a)T of Quinté, Ontario, and the 
inland seas of Cana(la. But it was our lake, and, consequently, it had 
ten thousê:lwl beauties in our eyes, \vhich \vouJd scnrecIy have attrarted 
tho observation of n. stranger. At the head of the IÜ1.tchawanook, the 
lake is divi(lCfl by a long neck of land, that forms a EIDaIl bay on t.he 
right-hand 
ide, and a very brisk rapid on the left. The banks are 
formerl of large masses of limestone; and the cardinal-flo\ver and the 
tiger-lily Remn to have taken nn esp<:'cial fancy to this spot, and to vie 
with each other in the displ:1y of their gorgeous colonrs. 
It is an excellent place for fishing'; the water is very deep close to the 
rocky pavement that forms the bank, and it has a pebbly bottom. ]'Iany 
a magic hour, at rosy dawn, or evening gr('
T, haye 1 spent with my 
}lusband on this romantic spot; onr canoe fastened to a bU8h, and our- 
selves intent npon ensnaring the black hasR, a fi8h of excellent flavour 
that abounds in this place. Our Imrldles 800n carried us past the 
Narrows, and through the rapid water, the children sitting quiet!y at the 
bottom of the l)oat, enchanted with all they heard and saw, begging papa 
to stop and g-ather water-li1ieR, or to catch one of the f:plcndid butterflies 
t.hat hovered over us; and often the. little Addie darted her white hand 
into the water to gra8p at the sbadow of 1he gorp:eons insec.ts as they 
skimmed along. the waves. After passing the Rapids, the river widened 
into another small lake, perfectly round in fcrm, and haying in its centre 
a tiny green island, in the Initlst of which stood, like a slmttcred nlonu- 
ment of bygone storn1s, one Llnsted, ùIac1\: nsh-tree. 
The Indians call this lake Br'SSl:kákoon; Lut I do not know the exact 
meaning- of the \vord. Some f:ay that it means' the Indian's grave,' others 
'the lake of the one island.' It is certain tJmt an Indian girl is buried 
beneath that bJighted tree; but I no,er coulù learn the pa.rticulars of 
her story, and perhaps there was no talc connected with it. She might 
have fal1en a victinl to disease during the \vnnderings of her tribe, and 
been buried on that spot; or she mig'ht have been drowned, which wouJd 
account for her having been buried away from the rest of her people. 
This Jitt1e lake lies in the heart of the wilderness. There is but one 
clearing upon its shores, and that had been made by lumberers many 
years before; t.he place abounrled with red cedar. A second g"t'owth of 
young tÎlnber had grown np in this spot, which wns covered a1so "\vith 
raspherry-bushes-several hundred acres ùeing entirely oyergrown with 
this delicious berry. Tt was here annually that we u
ea to come in large 
pic-nic }J::trties to collect this valuable fruit for our winter preserves, in 
defiance of ùh\.ck-fiies, 1l1usquitoes, 8nakes, ana eyen hears; an which 
have been encountered by berry-pickers upon this spot, as busy and a
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aetive as themscIvcs, 
atheri1Jg an ample repast from N atl1re's l.onnteous 
lap. And, oh! what heautiful wild shrubs and flowers grew up in that 
neglected spot! Some of the happiest hours I spent in the llU
h arc 
connected with reminiscences of' Irving's shanty,' for so the ra
pbeITY- 
grounds were called. The clearing' could not be seen fron1 tlw shore, 
Yon had to scramble through a ('ed3.r-
wamp to reach the f'loping; {!round 
which producefl the berries. The miU at the CIear I
ake rapids was 
about tJ:ree miles distant fr0111 our own clearing; and after stemming 
another rapid, and passing hetween two beautiful wooded islands, the 
canoe rounded a IJoh
t, and the rude structure was before 11S. 
A wilder and more romantic. spot than that which the old hunter had 
chosen for his h01l1Cstcad in the wi1derness could 
eareely be ima.gined. 
The waters of Clear Lake here empty themsc1n\s through a narrow, deep, 
rocky c.hannd, not exceeding a quarter of a mHe in length, and tumble 
over a lilnestC!11e ridge of ten or hveh-e feet in beight, which extends frolll 
one bank of the river to the other. 1'l1e shores on either si(1e are very 
steep, and the Jarge oak-trees which have anchored their roots in eveQr 
crevico of the rock, throw their fallta
tie arms far over the foaming. 
waterfall, the deep green of their Il1f1FSY foliage forming a l1eautiful 
contrast wit.h the white, fla:-:hing waters that foam oyer the shoot at least 
fifty feet below the l!row of 1 he limestone rock TIy a flight of steps cut 
in the banks we ascended to the platform above the river on which 
1\11'. Y-'s hou
e stood. It was a large, rough-looking, log ImiIding, 
surrounded by barns and sheds of the same }wimitive material. The 
porch before the door was covered ,dth hor
, and the room of general 
rCFiort, into which it immediately opened, was of large dimensions, th0 
huge fire-plac.e forming the most striking feature. On the hearth-stone, 
h()t as was the weather, blazed a great fire, encumbered with all sorts of 
cu1inary apparatus, which, I anl inclined to think, had been caUed into 
requisition for our sole benefit and accommodation. 
The good folks had breakf.lsted long before we started from home, but 
they woulcl not IH'nr of our proceeding to Stony J.ake until after we haa 
dined. It was only eight o'clock A.M" anå we had stiU four hours to 
dinner, whieh gave us ample lei
ure to lÜ:ten to the old man's 
toriep, 
ralubJe round the premises, and obFerve all the striking, featurcs of th(' 
place. 1\11'. Y- was a Catholic, and the 80n of a respectable farmer 
fr01n the south of Ireiand. Some few years 11('fore, he hnd en1i
Tated 
with a large family of 
ev('n sons and two daughter
, and being fond of 
ficId-F'ports, an(l greatly t.aken with the beauty of the locality in which 
he had pit<',hcd his tent in the wilderness, he determined to raise a min 
upon the dam whic.h Nature hacl provi(led to his hands, and wait ratiently 
until the increasing inlmigration 
hould 8ettIe the to'\\'"nship of Smith and 
Douro, render the property valuable, and hring plenty of grist to the 
mill. lIe was not far wrong in his calculations; and though, for the first 
few years, he snbsisted entirely hy hunting, fh:hing, anel l'ai
ing what 
potatoes and wheat he required for his own family, on the most fertile 

.pots he c.ould find on hil' bnrrC'1l lot, very little COl'n pa
secl through the 
miU, At the time we visited his placc, he was driving a 1hriving' trtlde, 
and all the wheat that was grown in the l1cighhourhood was brought by 
water to ùe ground at Y-'s min. lIe had JORt his wife a few rcar
 
after conling to the country; Lut his two daughten
, TIetty nnd 1\ orah. 
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were excellent housewives, and amply supplied her 10fs. From these 
amiable women we received a most kind ane! hea.rty ,veIcGIne, and eycry 
COlllfort and luxury within their reach. 
They appeared a most happy and contented family. The sons-a fine, 
hardy, independent set of fellows-were regarded by the old man with 
pride and affection. l\Iany were his anecdotes of their pl'owess in hunting 
and fishing. His method of giving then1 an aversion to strong drink 
while very young alllused 111e greatly, but it is not every child that could 
have stood the test of his experiment. 
"Vhen they were little chaps, fron1 five to six years of age, I n1ade 
them very drunk,' he said; 'so drunk that it brought on severp. headache 
and sickness, and this so disgusted theul ,vith liquor, that they never 
could abide the sight of it again. I have only one drunkard among the 
seven; and he was such a weak, pU1illg' crathur, that I dared not try the 
same gan1e with hin1, lest it should kill him. '1ïs his nature, I FUppOSC, 
and he can't help it; but the truth is, that to n1ake up fûr the sobriety 
of all the rest, he is killing himself with drink.' 
Norah gave us an account of her catching a deer that had got into tlw 
enclosure the day before. 'I went out,' she said, 'early in the morning, 
to milk the cows, and I saw a fine young buck struggling to get through 
a 1) ale of the fence, in ,vhich having cntangled his head and horns, I 
knew, by the desperate efforts he was making to push aside the rails, 
that if I was not quick in getting hold of him, he would S90n be gone.' 
, And did you dare to touch hitn?' -' If I had had IHat's gUll I would 
baye shot hhn, but he would have made his escape long before I could 
run to the house for that, 80 I went boldly up to him and got hin1 by the 
hind legs; and though he kiclmd and struggled dreadfully, I held on till 
Mat heard 111e call, and ran to my help, and cut his throat with his hunt- 
ing-knife. So you see,' she continued, with a good-natured laug-h, 'I can 
beat our hunters hollow-they hunt the deer, but I can catch a buck with 
nlY hands.' 'Yhile we were chatting away, great were the preparations 
making ùy l\Iiss Betty and a very handsome l1merican woman, who had 
recently come thither as a help. One little barefooted garsoon was 
shelling' peas in an Indian basket, another was stringing currants into H, 
yellow pie-dish, alill a third was sent to the Rapids with his rod fi1ulline, 
to procure a dish of fresh fish to ad(l to the long list of hush dainties that 
were preparing for our dinner. I t was in vain that I begged our kind 
entertainers not to put themselves to the least trouble on our account, 
tening' them that we were now used to the woods, and contented with 
anything; they .wore detenuined to exhaust all their stores to furnish 
forth tlte entcrtainment. N or can it be wondered at that, with BO many 
dishes to cook, and pies and cust.ards to bake, instead of dining at twelve, 
it was past two o'clock before we were conducted to the dinner-table. I 
was vexed and disappointed at the delay: as 1 ,vanterl to see all I could 
of the spot we were about to visit before night and darkness compclIed 
us to return. The feast was spread in a larg'o outhouse, the t.able being 
formed of two broad deal boards laid together, and supported by rude 
carpenter's stools, A white linen cloth, a re1ic of better days, concealed 
these arrangements, The board was covered with an indeRcribable 
variety of roast and boiled, of fh:h, flesh, and fowl. :rrly readers should 

ee a table laid out in a wealthy Canadian farnwr"s house before they can 
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have any idea of the profusion displayed in the entertainn1C'nt of two 
\isitors awl their young chihlren. Be
idcs venison, pork, chickens, 
ducks, and fish of several kinds,- cooked in a v
uiety of wn
Tf:, there was a 
number of pnmpkin, raspberry, cherry, and C'urrant pies, with frc
h Lutter 
and green cheese (as the new crca1u-cheese is caBed), nlOla

F'es, preserves, 
and pickled cucumbers, besides tea and coffee-the latter, Le it kn('wn, 
I had watcher! the American woman boiling in the II yiu,f -Tau. I t was a 
black-looking" conlpound, and I did not attempt to disruf:s its n1erits. 
The vessel in which it had been prepared had prejudiced me, and 
rendered me very flceptiral on that score. 'Ye were all '.er
T hTIngry, 
having tasted nothing since five o'clock in the morning, nnd contrived, 
out of the varicty of good things before us, to malw an excelIent <linneI'. 
I was glad, however, ,vhen we rose, to prosecute our intended trip 11[.> the 
lake. 1'he old man, whose heart was now thoroughly warmed with whisky, 
declared that he meant to make one of the party, and Betty, too, ,vas to 
accompany us; her sister Norah killd1y staying- Lehind to take care of the 
children. \Ve follo\ved a path along the top of the high ridge of lÌIncstonc 
rock, nntil we had pasfed the falls anù the rapids above, when we found Pat 
and 
Iat Y - waiting for us on "the shore below, in two beautiful new 
birch-bark canoes, which "they had purcha5ed. the day before fronl the 
Indians. :I\Iiss Betty, l\Iat, and myself, were safely stowed into one, 
while the old miner, and his son Pat, and my hu
lìand, enllmrkcd in the 
other, and our stcerr-;men pushed off into the nliddle of the deep and 
silent streanl; the shnduw of the tall woods, towering' so Illany feet 
aboye us, ca
ting an inky hue upon the waters. 
The scene was very impmdng-, aud after paddling for a few minutes in 
shade and silence, we suddenly emerged into light and sun
hine, and 
Clear Lake, which gets its name from the unriva]led hrightness of its 
waters, spread out its azure mirror before us.' The Indians reganl this 
sheet of water with peculiar reverence. It aLounds in the finest 
orts of 
fish, the salmon-trout, the deliciow
 white fi
h, n1uE:kenollg'p, and black 
and white ba
s. There is no islnud in this Jake, no rice heds, nor stick 
nor stone to break its tranquil Leauty. and, at the time we visited it, 
there was but one clearing upon its shores. 
The log-hut of the squatter P-, commanding a beautiful prospect 
up and down the lake, stood upon a bold slope fi'onting- the water; aU 
the re8t was unbroken forest. \Ve had proceeded about a mile on OlU' 
pleasant voyage, when our attention was attracted by a sillg1.l1ar n:ltural 
phenomenon, which l\lat Y - called the battery. 
On the right-hand siùe of the shore rORe a steep, perpendicular ,vall of 
limestone, that luul the appearance of having been laid by the hand of 
man, 80 smooth and even was its surface. After attaining a height of 
about fifty feet., a natural platfonl1 of eight or ten yards broke the per- 
pendicular line of the rock, when another wall, like the fin:t, rose to a 
considerable height, terminating in a second and third platform of the 
same description. Fire, at some distant period, had run over these 
singularly beautiful terraces, and a second growth of poplars and bahn- 
of-gileads, relieved, by their tender green allll light, airy foliage, the 
sombre indigo tint of the heavy pines that nodded like the IJlumes of a 
funeral hearse over the fair young dwcUers on the rock. 
'The water is forty feet deep at the base of this precipice, which is 
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'w
t:;hcd by the W.\,Vf>S. ....\Jtcr we ha.d pn.
setl the battery, I\Iat Y- 
turned to nle and said, 'Tha.t. is a famous place for boars; many a bear 
have I shot amon
 those roeks.' This led to a long discu8sion 011 the 
willI beast.s of the count.ry. 'I do not think that there is much cIano'or 
to he appr('horHled from them,' said he; 'but I once had an ll
Jy 
aavèutnre with a wolf, two winters ago, 011 this l:.tke,' 
T waH all curiosity to hear the story, which sounrlecl douhly interesting 
tnld on the very HpOt, and while glit1in
 oym. thORO lovely waterR. 
· \Ve were lumbering, at the hea<l vf Stony Lake, about eight miles 
fi'Olll here, my fonr brothers, Jny
elf, and several other hands. The 
,vintor wa.s long and severe; although it was the first ,,'eek in ::\larch, 
there was not the least appearance of a thaw, and the ice on these lakes 
wa
 as firm as ever. I h
td heen sent home to fetch a yoke of oxen to 
chaw the sàw-logs down to the water, onr chopping bein'g aU completed, 
anù the logs ready for rafting. I did not think it necessary to encumber 
myself with my rille, anel WilS, therefore, pro\Tided with no weapon of 
defence but the long gad I usea to nrgl
 on the cattIe. It was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon when I rounded 
andy Point, tluÜ long point 
which is about a mile a-head of U:i on the left 8hore, when I first dis- 
covered that I was followed, but at a great dist.ance, b
T a large wolf. 
..\t first, I thonght little of the circull1Rtance, beyond a passing wish that 
[ had brought my gnn. I knew that he would not attack rne hefore dark, 
B.nd it wa.s still two long hours to suwlown; so I whistled, and urge(l on 
lUY oxen, and soon forgot the wolf-when, on stopping to repair a little 
d:,ul1age to the peg of the yoke, I was Fiurprised to find hhn ('lose at Tny 
]lCels. I turned, awl ran towards him, shouting as loud as I could, when 
he slunk hack, but showed no inclination to make off, Knowing that he 
mnst have companions near, by his bolllne!':s, I 8houted as loud as I couJd, 
hopin
 that my cries might be heard by my hrothers, who would imagine 
that the oxen haù got into the ice, and would come to my assistance. I 
was now wil1!Iing my way throu..g"h the iHln,nds in Stony Lake; the sun 
'was setting red before me, and I had still t.hree miles of nlY journey to 
.
ccomplish. 'rhe wolf had become so impudent. that I kept him off by 
pelting him with snowbaHs; ana once he came so near that I struck hhn 
,,,
ith the ga.cl. I now began to be scriously alarmed, and from time to 
tinw, shouted with all my strength j and yon may imagine n1Y joy when 
these cries were amnvcred hy the report of a gun, l\Iy ùrothcrs had 
hoard lne, and the discharge of a gnn, for a Inomcnt., Reemed to daunt the 
wolf. lIe uttered a. long howl, which was answered by the cries of a 
large pack of the dirty brutes from tlH' woocl. I t was only just light 
enough to distinguh
h objectH, and I had to stop and f
tCe n1Y enemy, to 
keep hiIn at bay, I saw the skeleton forms of half-a-dozen more of then1 
[-<linking among the bn:3he
 that skirterl a low i:;.;lanfl; and tired awl col(l, 
I gave Illyself and the oxen up for lost, when 1 felt the ice tremhle on 
which 1 !:5tood, and heard men running at a little distance. "Fire your 
gunío; !" I cried out, as loud as I conld. }\[y order was obeyed, and f;uch a 
. yelling and howling immediately tilloa the whole foreRt aR would have 
chilled your very heart. The thievish varmints in
tantly fled away into 
the bush. I never felt the least fe.1r of wol\T(
s until that night; but when 
they mIJet in huge ban:lR, like cowardly dugs, they t.rust to their number::, 
and gTOW fierce. If you lneet with one wolf, you n1ay be certain that 
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the whole pack is at no grcat distance.' 'Ye wcre fa8t approaching 

andy Point, a long white ridge of saud, running half acro
s the lake, 
and though only covered ,vith scattered groups of 8crubl,y trees and 
brush, it effectually screened StonJ' Lake from our view. There were 
80 luany llcautiful flowers peepif)g through the dwarf green Lm"hes, 
that, wishing to inspect thenl nearer, l\Iat Idlldly ran tIIe canoe ashore, 
and told me that he would :-::how 11)e a pretty 81wt, wh('re an Indian, who 
had hcen drowned during' a. stOrIn off that IJoint, was buried. I imn1e- 
diately rccalled the story of Susan 1\Ioorc's father, 1mt l\lat thought that 
he was interred upon one of the i
]ands farther up. ' It is strange,' he 
8aid, 'that they are such bad swimmers, The IJHlian, though unrivaHed 
by us whites in the use of the paddle, is an animal that does not take 
readily to the water, and those aIllong them who can s,vim seldonl use it 
as a recreation,' 
Pushing our way through the bushes, we came to a small opening in 
the underwood, so thickly grown over with wild Cnnadian roses, in fnll 
blossom, that the air was illlpregnatefl with a delightful odour. In the 
centre of this bed of sweets rm;;e the humble mound that }wotccted the 
bones of the red man frmn tJw rayenous jaws of the wolf and tlle wild 
cat. It was completely covered with stones, and fr01l1 am(,ng the crevices 
had sprung a tuft of blue harebe118, waving as wild and ii'ee as if they 
grew among the bonny red heather on the glorious hins of the 1\ orth, or 
shook their tiny Lells to the breeze on the broOlll-encirc1ed COll1mOnS of 
]
ngland. The 'hal'ebeU had always from a child Leen with Ine a favourite 
flower; and the first sight of it in Canada, growing upon that lonely 
grave, 80 flooded nlY soul with remembrances of the l)a
t, that, in spite of 
111yself, the tears poured freely from my eyes. There arc InOlllCnts when 
it is in1pm:sible to repress those outgushings of the heart- 
'Those flood-gates of the soul that seycr, 
In passion's tiùe to part for c, cr.' 
If I\Iat and his sister wondered at 1HY tears, they Inu
t have suspected 
t.he cause, for they walked to a little (Hstance, and left me to the 
indulgence of my feelings. I gathered those flowers, aI)d placed theln in 
my bo
om, and kept thmn for many a day; they had vecome holy, when 
connected with sacred home recollections, and the neYer-d
Ting affccticllS 
of the heart which the sight of them reealled. 
A shout from our eompanions in the other canoe lllade us retrace OUI' 
8teps to the shore, They had already roulHled the IJoint, and were 
wondering at our absence. Oh, what a maguificent scene of wild and 
lonely grandeur burst upon us as we swept round the little reninsu]a 
and the whole J11ajesty of Stony Lake lll'oke upon us at once; anothe; 
IÆ,ke of the Thousand Isles, in miniature, and in the heart of the 
wilderness! Imagine a large sheet of water, some fifteen mHes in 
breadth and twenty-five in length, taken up h
" islands of cvery si
e nn<l 
shape, fronl the lofty naked l'ock of red granite to the rounded hill, 
covereù with oak-trees to its f-:un1mit; while others were leyc1 with the 
waters, and of a rich ell1m'alll green, only fringed with a g"l'owt h of 
aquatic shrubs and flowers, Keyer <lid my eYl'S ref:t 011 a more lovdy or 
hcautiful scene. K ot a vestig-e of man, or of his works, was 1hm'e. rnw 
setting sun, that cast such a gorg:f'ons flood of light upon this eXfluisif(> 
Imnorama, bringing out some of thc
e loft

 islands in strong relief, anù 
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casting others into intense 8]lade, shed no cheery heam upon church spire 
or cott.tge pa,ne. 'Ve heheld t.he land
cape, E'avnge and grand in its 
primeval beauty. As we floatetl a mong the channels between these rocky 
picturesflue i:.-::h
sl I asl{ed l\Iat how many of them there were. 
'I never could succeed,' he said, 'in cOlmting them aU, One Sunday, 
Pat. and I slJent a whole day in going from one to the other, to try and 
111a1\:e out how nU1.ny there were, but we could only count up to one 
hun:lred and forty before ,ve gave up the task in despair. There are a 
gr.;at many of thCIU; 11101'0 than anyone would think-and, what is ycry 
singular, the channel between thC1ll is very deep, sometimes above forty 
feet, ,,,,hich accounts for the fc,v rapids to be found in this lake. It is a 
glorious place for huntinp;; and the ,vaters, undisturbed by steam-hoats, 
abound in all sorts of :fish. l\Iost of these islands are coycred with 
huckle-berries; while grapes, high ancllow-bush cranberries, l)hlCkherries, 
wild cherries, gooseberries,. and foieveral sorts of wild cnrrants grow here 
in profusion. There is one i::;land among these groups (but I lleyer could 
light upon the irlentical rme) where the Indians yearly gather their 
wampum-grass. They come here to collect the best birch-bark for their- 
canoes, and to gather wild onions. In short, frOln the gan1e, fish, and 
fruit which they collect aInong the islanrls of this lake, they chiefly 
depend for their Sllbsistence, rrlwy are very jealous of the settlers in the 
country coming" to hunt anrl fish here, and ten nlany stories of wild 
beasts and rattlesnakes that ahound along its shores; but I, who have 
frequented the lake for years, was never disturùed 11Y anything l)eyond 
the aflventure with the wolf, which I havf' alrca<ly told you. The hanks 
of tl1Îs lake are all steep and rocky, and the land along the shore is 
barren, and totaJly unfit for cultivation. ITad we iime to run up a few 
miles further, I could have sho\ved 
?ou sorne places wen worth a journey 
to look at; but the sun is already down, and it will be dark befOl'e we 
get back to the min.' 
The other canoe now floate<.l alongside, and rat agreed ,dth llis 
brother that it was high time to return. 'Yith reluctance I turned fronl 
this str:lngel.r fascinating scene. As "Te passed under one bold rocky 
island, l\lat said, laughingly, 'That is l\Iount Bascal.' 
'How did it obtain that name?' -.' Oh, we were out here berrying, with 
our good priest, 1\11'. B-. This island promised so fair, that we landed 
upon it, and, after searching- for an hour, we returned to the boat. 
without a single berry, upon which l\Ir. B - named it "l\Iount HascaI.'" 
The island was so beautiful, it did not deserve the nan1e, and I 
chri'3tenecl it 'Oak Hill,' from the abundance of oak-trees which clothed 
its steep sides. The wood of this oak is so heavy and hard that it will 
not float in the water, ancl it is in g'J'eat requeRt for the runners of 
lun1ber-sleighs, which have to pass over very bad roads. 
The breeze, which had renrlered our sail up the lakes 80 expeditious 
and refreshing, had stiffened into a pretty high ,vind, which W.lS dead 
against us all the way down. Betty now knelt in the bow and a
sisted 
her brother, squaw fashion, in paddling the eanoe; but, in spite of all 
their united exertions, it ,vas pa
t ten 0' clock before we reached the 
nlil!. The good Norah was waiting tea for us. She had given the 
chBdrcn their supper four hours ago, awl the little creatures, tired with 
using their feet all day, were sound asleep upon her bed. 
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After snpper, severnl Irish 80ngR were sung, while Pat played upon the 
fiddle, and Bett)" and :Mat enlivened the comlJany with an Irbh jig. 
It was midnight when the children were placed on nlY cloak at the 
bottOln of the canoe, and we bade adieu to this hospitable family. The 
wind being dead against us, ,ve were obliged to dispense ,vith the 8aH, 
and take to our lJaddles. The moonlight was as brigl1t as day, the air 
WRnl1 anel balmy; and the aronmtíc, resinous snle11 exuded by the heat 
fi'onl the balm-of-gilead and the pine-trees in the forest, added greatly to 
our sense of enjoyment as ,ve floated past scer.es so ,vilù and 10ne1y- 
isles that assumed a m
'sterious look and clmracter in that witching 
honr, In moments like these, I ceased to regret my separation from my 
native land; and, filleù witb the love of Nature, nlY lIeart forgot for the 
time the love of home. The very spirit of peace seemec1 to brood over 
the waters, which were broken into a thou8and ripples of light by every 
breeze that stirred the rice-bloFsoms, or whispered tln-ollgh the shivering 
flSIJen-trees. The far-off roar of tIle rapids, softened by distance, and the 
long', nlournful cry of the night-owl, alone l>roke the silence of the 
night. Amid the
e 100wly ,vilds the Foul draws nearer to God, and is 
filled to overflowing by the overwhelming sense of His presence. 
It wa.s two o'clock in the morning when we fastened the canoe to the 
]anding-, and l\Ioodie calTiecl up the children to the hOTIse. I found the 
girl still up with n1Y l)oy, who bacllleen yery restless during onr aùpence. 
l'tIy heart reproached me, as I caught llÏIn to n1Y breast, for ]ea"Ï11g him 
so long; in a few minutes he was consoled for past sûrro"'
s, 3.n(l sleeping 
sweetly in my arms. 


A CAXADIA)i SOl'W. 


Come, Iaunch the 1i
ht canoe; 
'rhe breeze is fresh and strong; 
The snmmpr skies nre hlue, 
.And 'tis joy to float along; 
Away o'er the waters, 
'l'he bright-
lancing waters, 
The many-voiced waters, 
As they dance in light and song. 
"'hen the great Creator spoke. 
On the long unmeasured night 
The living day-spring broke, 
And the waters own'd His might; 


The voice of many waters, 
Of glad, rejoicing waters, 
Of living, leaping waters, 
First haird the dawn of light. 
"There foaming billows glide 
To earth's remotest bound j 
The rushing ocean tiùe 
Rolls on the solemn sound; 
God's voice is in the waters; 
The deep, mysterious "aters, 
The sleepless, dashing waters, 
Still breathes its tcnes around. 


XIX.-THE 'OULD DIIRAGOO:r\ ;' * 


on, A VISIT TO THE BEAYER MEADOW. 
IT is df>lightful to observe a feeling of contenhnent under adverse cir- 
cumstances, \Ve may smile at the rude and c1l1m
y attempts of the 
remote and isolated ùackwoodsman to attain something like cOITlfort, lmt 
happy he who, with the buoyant spirits of the light-heart.ed IrishmaIl, 
contrives to make bimself happy even when all others would be miserable. 
A certain degree of cli

ati::;iaction with our present circumstances is 
necessary to st 1 mulate us to exertioìl, and tInts to enal>Ie us to secure 
future c01nfort; ùut where the delusive pl'o
pect of fuhu.e happiness is 
· I am indebted to my husband for t!1is sket"h. 
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too remote for any reasonable hope of ultimate attainment, then surely 
it is true wisdom to make the nlost of the present, and to cultivate a 
foIpirit of happy contentment with the lot assigned to us by Providence. 
, Guld Simpson,' or the' Oultl Dhragoon,' as he was generally called, 
W1tS a good 8ample of this happy character; anfl I shall proceed to give 
the reaùer a sketch of his history, and a description of his estab1i
lnllent. 
lIe was one of that unfortunate class of discharged solùiers who are 
tempted to sell their pensions, often far below their true value, for tIle 
sake of getting a lot of land in some remote settlement, where it is only 
rendered vë.tluable by the labour of t.he settler-, and where they will have 
the unenviable privilege of expending the last remains of their strength 
in c1earing a Imtch of land for the benefit of some grasping storekeeper 
who JUts given t.hem credit while engaged in the work, 
rrhe old dragoon had fixed his n boùe on the verge of nn extensive 
ùeavel'-meadow, which was considered a sort of natural curiosit.y in the 
lleighbourhoocl; anù where he managed, by cutting the rank p:rass in the 

ummer-time, to snppOl't several cows, which afforcled the chief subsist- 
ence of his family. lIe had also In tU13,ged, with the assistance of hi:,> 
de,.oted partner, Judy, to clear a few acres of poor rocky land 011 the 
f;loping nmrgin of the level meadow, which he planted year after year 
with potatoes. Scattered Qver this small eIeariIlg, here and there n1ight 
Le seen the but-end of SODle half-burnt hemlock tree, which had escaped 
the general combustion of the log-heaps, and now formed a striking- 
contrast to the white limestone rocks which sho\ved their rounded 
8urfaces above the meagre soil. 
The 'ould dhragoon' seemed, l1loreover, to ha.Ye some t.a
te fOl' th
 
picturesque, and by way of ornament, had left standing f-:lìW1ry tall 
l>ines and hemlocks neatly girdled to destroy their foliage, the shade of 
'which would have been detrimental to the' blessed praties' which he 
designed to grow in his clearing, but which, in the menntimo, like 
JLl:1rtyrs at the stake, stretched their naked branches imploringly towards 
the smiling heavens. As he was a ldnd of hermit, ii'om choice, and far 
renlovecl fronl other settlers, whose assistance is so nec('s
nry in new 
settlements, old Simpson was compelIeù to resort to 1he n10st extra- 
ordinary contrivances while clearing his land. Th us, after felling the 
trees, instead of chopping them into lengihs, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the operation of piling them preparatory to burning, which would 
l1ave cost him too nluch labour, he l'esorted to the practice of' nig-gering,' 
as it is caned; ,vhich is simply layin
 lig-ht pieces of round timber 
aCl'OSS the trunks of the trees, and setting fire to them at the point of 
contact, llY which means the trces are slowly burned through. 
It was ,vhiIe busily engaged in this intercsting operation t1mt I first 
became acquainted with the subject of this sketch. 
Some twenty or thirty little fires were burning brif.kly in different 
parts of the blackened fiela, and the old fellow was watching the slow 
progress of llis silent' nigg-ers,' and rf'pladng them from time to time as 
they fìmonlderecl away. After threading' Iny way among- the uncouth 
logs, hLtzin
 and smoking- in an direct.jons, I encountered the old man 
attired in an Cild hood, or bonnet, of his wife 
Tudy, \\'lth his patched 
canvas trouRers rolled up to ll.is lnlees; one foot bare, Dnd ll
e other 
furnisheù with an okl Loot, whieh fr(ìln its appearance 11aù once l)elonged 
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to SOlne more aristocratic foot. His person was long, f::traight, and 
:-:inewy, and t.here was a light springiness and elasticity in his step which 
,\
oul<l have suited a younger nlan, as he skipped along with a long" hnncl- 
spike ovcr his shoulder. He was singing a stave fronl the' Euniskillen 
JJragoon' when I came up with him 
, 'Vith his silver-mounted pistols, and his long carbine, 
Long life to the brave Inniskillen dragoon.' 
I-Iis face would haye been one of thc most lugubrious imaginable, with 
his long, tangled hair hanging confusedly over it, in a manner which has 
been happily compared to a 'bewitched haystack,' had it not been for a 
l
crtain humorous twitch or convulsive 1110venlent, ,vhich affected one 
8idc of his countenance, whenever any droll iflca passed through his 
mind, It was with a twitch of this kind, and a certain indescribablc 
twinkle of his somewhat nléIanchoI:r eye, as he seemed intuitively to 
form a hasty conception of the oddity of his appear3.l1ce to a stranger 
unused to the bush, that he welcomed me to his clearing. lIe jnstantJ
r 
threw down his handspikc, anclleaving his' l1iggers' to finish their work 
at their leisure, insisted on our going to his house to get something to 
drink. On the way, I explained to him the 011jcct of my visit, which was 
to mark out, or 'blaze,' the siòe1ines of a lot of land I had received as 
part of a military grant, immediately adjoining the beaver-nlcadow, and 
I asked him to accompany me, as he was well acquainted with the 
different lots. 
, Oeh! by all manner of manes, and wclcOlne ; the dheT"il a foot of the 
way but I know as well as nlyown clearing; hut come into the house, 
aud get a rlhrink of milk, an' a bite of bread an' butthcr, for sorrow a 
rlhrop of the whisky has croE:secl lilY teeth for the last month; an' it's 
but poor intertainment for man or baste' I can ofter you, but shure 
)
ou're heartily welcome.' 

rhe precincts of the homestead ,vere divided and suLdivided into an 
infinity of enclosures, of all shapes and sizes. The outer enclosure was 
a hush fence, formed of trees felled on each other in a row, and the gaps 
tìlle<l up with brushwood. There was a large gate, swung with wooden 
hin
es, and a wooden latch to fasten it; the smaller enclosures were 
Inade with round poles, tied together with lmrk, The house was of the 
rudest description of ' shanty,' with hollowed basswood log's, fitting" into 
('ßch other somewhat in the manner of tiles for a roof, instead of shingles. 
X 0 iron was to be secn, in the absence of which there was plcnty of 
leathern hing"es, wooden latches for locks, and bark-strings instead of 
nail
. There was a large fire-place at one end of the shanty, with a 
chimney, con
t.ructed of split laths, plastered with a m 1 xture of clay and 
cow-dung. As for windows, these were luxuries which couIll well be 
di
pensed with; the open door was an exceUent substitute for then1 in 
the daytime, and at night 110ne were l'cquired. "Then I ventured to 
object to this arrang"ement, that he would have to keep the door shut in 
the winter time, the old n1an replied, in the style so characteristic of l}is 
country, , Shure it will be time enough to think of that when the could 
,veather sets in.' Everything- about the house wore a noLim
on CruE:oc 
ar.;pect, and though there was not any appearance of original plan or 
foresight, tbere was no lack of ingenious contrivance to meet cycry 
want as it arosc. 


)1 
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J ucly dropped us a low curtsey as we entered, which was IOlJowed b
p 
a similar compliment from a stout girl of twelve, and two or three more 
of the children, who all seemed to share the pleaRure of their IHtrcnts in 
receiving strangers in their unpretending tenement. l\lany were the 
apologies that poor Judy offered for the homely cheer she furni
hed us, 
and great was her delight at the notice wo took of the 'childher.' She 
set little l
iddy, who was the pride of her heart, to reading the 13ible; 
and she took down a curious Inachine frolll a shelf, which she had 
'conthrived out of her own head,' aR shc said, for teaching the children 
to read. This was a flat box, or frame fined with 
and, which saved 
paper, pens, and ink. Poor Judy had evidently seen better days, but, 
,vith a humble and contented spiI'it, she blessed God for the food and 
scanty raiment their labour afforded them. Her only sorrow was thc 
want of' idication ' for the children. 
She would have told us a long story about her trials and sufferings, 
before they had attained their present comparative comfort and illdel)Cnd- 
enoe, but, as we had a tedious 8cramùlo before us, through cedar- 
swamps, beaverrmeadows, and piny ridges, the' ould dhragoon' cut her 
short, and we straightway started on onr toi1some journe)". 
Simpson, in spite of a certain dash of luelancholy in his composition, 
,vas ono of those happy fcHows of the '1ig}
t heart and thin pair of 
breeches' school, who, when they meet with difficulty or misfortune, 
never stop to measure its dimen
ions, but hohl in their hreath anù rlID 
lightly over, as in crossing- a bog, where to stand still is to sink. 
Off, then, we went, with the 'ould dhragoon' skipping and bounding 
on before us, over fallen trees and mo
sy rocks; now ducking under tho 
low, tangled branches of the white cedar, then carefully piloting' us along 
rotten logs, covered with green moss, to save us fronl the discOlnfort of 
",vet feet. All this time he stiII kept one of his feet safely ensconced in the 
boot, 'while the other seemed to luxuriate in the water, as if there was 
s01nething alnphibious in Ins nature. 
"\Ye soon reached the heaver-Ineadow, which extended two or three 
nliles; sometimes contracting into a narrow gorge, between the wooded 
heights, then
 ..spreading out again into an ample field of verdure, anel 
preFionting e.verywhere the same unvarying level surface, surrounded 
with rising g:rounds, covered with the dense unbroken forest, as if its 
surface had f
rmerly been covered by the waters of a lal '; which in all 
probability has been the case at some not very remote period. In many 
places the meadow was so wet that it required a very large share of 
faith to support us in passing uver its surface; but our friend, the 
drag-oon, soon brought llS safe through all dangers to a deep ditch, 
which he had dug to carry off the snpérfluou
 watcr from the part of the 
meadow which he owned. 'Vhen we had obtained firm footing on the 
opposite side, .we sat down to rest ourselves Lefore commencing the 
operatio
 of 'blazing,' or marking- the trees with our axes, along the 
si?-e-line of Iny lot. Here the 
1J'stery of the boot was explained. 
Sllnr)SOn very coolly took it off from tlfe hitherto favoured foot, and 
drew it on the other. lIe was not a bit aF-hamed of his }Joyerty, and 
candidly owned that this was tIle only boot lIe possessed, and he was 
de8irous of giving each of his feet fair play, . 
Nearly tLe whole day was occupied in cmnpleting our job, in wInch 
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the 'dhrag'oon' aRsisted us, with the most hearty good-win, enlivening 
us with his inexhaustible fund of good -humour and drollery. It was 
nearly clark whrn we got back to his '
hantJ,' where the kind-hearted 
Judy was preparing a huge pot of potatoes and other' cOluhustibles,' as 
Simpson cancel the other eatables, for our entertainnlent. 
Pre\"Îous to starting on our surveying' expedition, we had ol)served 
Judy very earnm;;tly giving some important instructions to one of her 
little hoys, on whom she seemed to be most seriously inlpre
sillg the 
neces
ity of using the utmost di1igence. The h:lPPY contentment which 
now beamed in poor .T udy's still comely countenance bespol{e the success 
of the messenger. She could not' call up 
pirits from the yas1 y deep' of 
the cellar, but she had procured some whisky from her next-door neigh- 
bour-Rome five or six nliles oft'; and there it stood somewhat osten- 
tatiously on the table in a 'greybeard,' with a 'corn coh,' or enr of 
Indian corn stripped of its g-rain, for a cork, smiling' 1110st benevolently 
on the fa.mily circle, and looking; a hundred ,:{elcomes to the 
trangers, 
An indescribably enlivening influence seemed to exude fronl every pore 
of that homely earthen vessel, diffusing mirth and good-hulllOur in all 
directions, rIhe old man jumpcd and danced about on the rough floor of 
the' shanty;' and the children Fat giggling and nudging eaeh other in a 
corner, casting a timid look, fi'om tinle to time, at their mother, for fear 
8he Illig-ht check them for being' over llould.' 
'It is crazy ye are intil'cly, ye ould omadhawn l' said "Judy, whose 
notions of llJ'opriety were SOnlE'wl1at shocked with the undignified Je,ity 
of her partner; 'the likes of you I never seed; ye are too foolidge 
il1tirely. IIa,'e done now wid your deviltries, and set the stools for the 
gintlemens, whiJe I get the 
upper for yes,' 
Our p1cntiful though homely Inea1 was soon discussed, for 11unger, like a 
good con
eien('e, can laup;h at luxury; and the 'greybea.l d' 11lade its 
appearance, with the mmal accompanÜnents of hot watcr and maple 
sugar, whieh .Judy had scraped from the cake, and placed in a Eaucer 
on the tallle before us. 
The' ould dhragoon,' de8pising his wife's admonitions, gave way freely 
to his feeling's, and l\:new no bounds to his hilarity. He laughed and 
joked, and sang snatches of old songs picked up in the COlUFC of his 
service at home and abroad. At length Judy, who lool\:ed on him as a 
'raal janius,' hegged him to 'sing' the gintlemens the sonp; he made when 
he first ca
ne to the countl1ry.' Of course we ardently 
cconded the 
motion, and nothing" loth, the old man, throwing hinu;;elf back on his 
stool, and stretching out his long neck, poured forth the fonowing ditty, 
with which I shaH conclude my hasty sketch of the' ould dhragoon.' 
Och! it's here I'm intircly continted, It bates an the bogs of ould frpland- 
In the wild woods of swate 'l\Iericay; Six months in the )'ea1' it's a lake. 
God's blessing on him that invinted Bad luck to the beavers that dammed it. 
Big ships for our crossing the say! I wish them all kilt for their pains; , 
For shure though the cratf'J"s are cle\,pr, 
'Tis sartin they've drown'd my d0 4 
mains. 
I've built a log hut of tl1e timber 
That grows on my charmin' estate; 
And an illigant root-house erected, 
Just facing the front of my gate. 
M2 


Here pratics grow bi
gcr nor turnips; 
And though ("rue I hard is our work, 
In ould Ireland we'd nothing but fJraties, 
But here we have prnties and pork. 
I live on the banks of a meadow, 
N ow see tbat my mnning JOu take; 
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And I've made me an il1igant pig-sty, 
W elllitter'd wid straw and wid hay; 
And it's there, free from noise of the 
chilther, 
I sleep in the heat of the day. 
It's there I'm intirely at aise, sir, 
And enjoy all the cOmftH'ts of home; 
I stretch out my legs as I plasc, sir, 
And dhrame of the pleasures to come. 


I Shure, it's pleasant to hear the frogs 
croak in'. 
'Vhen the sun's going down in the sky, 
And my Judy sits quietly smokin' 
'Vhile the praties are boil'd till they're 
dhry. 
Och! thin, if you love indepindence, 
And have money your passage to pay, 
You must quit the ould counthry intirely, 
.And start in the middle of .May. 
J. 'Y. D. ?tI. 


XX.-DISAPPOINTED HOPES. 
TIlE Fummer of '35 was very wet-a eÏrcumstance 1':0 unusllal in Canada 
that I have seen no Reason like it during my sojourn in the country. 
Our wheat crop prOluiRed to he both excellent and abundant; and the 
clearing' and seeding Fixteen acres, one way or another, had cost us more 
than fifty pounds; still we hoped to realise something handFome by the 
sale of the produce; and, as far as appearances went, all looked fair. 
The rain commenced about a ",eek before the crop was fit for the 8ickle, 
and from that time until nearly the end of Septcnlber was a mere 
f'uccesRion of thunder-showers: days of intense heat, succeeded by floods 
of rain. Our fine crop shared the fate of all other fine crops in the 
country-it was totaHy spoiled; the wheat grew in the sheaf, and ,ve 
could scarcely save enough to supply us with had, sticky brea(l; the rest 
,vas exchanged at the distillery for whisky, which was the only produce 
,vhich could be obtained for it. The storekeepers would not look at it, 
or p;ive either money or goods for such a danlag'ed article. 
My husband and I had worked hard in the field: it was the first time 
I had ever tried my hand at field-Ia,bour, but our ready moncy was 
exhan
ted, and the steall1-boat stock had not pairl 118 one farthing; we 
could not hire, and there was 110 help for it, I had a hard stru
gle with 
my pride before I would consent to render the least m;;sistance on the farn1; 
hut reflection convinced me that I was wrol1g'-that Providence had placed 
nle in a situation where I ,,,as called upon to work-that it was not only 
my duty to obey that call, but to exert lnyself to the utInost to assist my 
hu<::band, and help to lnaintain my family. Ah, glorious poyerty! thou 
art a hard tasknlë1ster, but in thy soul-ennoLlinp; school I have received 
11101'e godlike lessons, have learned more sublime truthr-;, than ever I 
aC(luired in the smooth highways of the world! The independent in 
80nl can rise above the seeming disgrace of poyert.y, and hold fast their 
integrity, in rldì::tnce of the world and its selfish and unwise maxims. 
1.'0 them no laLonr is too great., no trial too severe; they will unflinch- 
ingly exert every facuIty of mind and body beforc they will 8ubn1Ít to 
become a burden to others. The lnisfortunes that now crowded upon us 
were the ref'ult of no misconduct or extravagance on our part, but arose 
out of circunlstances which we coulù not avert nor control. ]
inding too 
late the error into which we had fallen, in suffering ourseh-es to be 
ca,joh.d !Vld plundered out of our property by interested speculators, we 
braced onr minds to hear the worst., and determined to meet our difficul- 
ties calmly and firmly, nor suffer onr spirits to sink under calamities 
which energy an(l indust.ry might eventually repair. Ilaving once come 
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to this resolution, we clwerfully shared together the labours of the field. 
One in heart and purpose, we dare(l rmnain true to ourselves, true to our 
high destiny as immortal creatures, in our conflict with temporal and 
physical wants. "\Ve found that n1anual toil, however distasteful to thOEC 
unaccustomed to it, was not, after all, such a dreadful hardship; that the 
'wilderness was not without its rose, the hard face of poverty without its 
smile. If we occasionally suffered severe pain, ,ve as often experienced 
great pleasure, and I have contemplated a well-hoed ridge of potatoes 
on that bush farm, with as much delight as in years long past I had 
experienced in exarnilling' a fine painting in some well-appointed drawing'- 
room, I can now look back with calm thankfulness on that long' period 
of trial and exertion-with thankfulness that the dark clouds that hung 
over us, threatening to blot us fronl existence, when they did burst 
upon us, were full of blessings. 'Vhen our situation appeared perfectly 
desperate, then were we on the threshold of a new state of thing's, 
which was born out of that very distress. In order nlore funy to illus- 
trate the necessity of a perfect and child-like reliance upon the Inercies 
of God-who, I most firmly believe, never deserts those who 11ave placed 
their trust in Hinl-I will give a brief sketch of our lives during the 
years H336 and 1837. Still confidently expecting to rcalise an income, 
however small, from the stemn-boat stock, we had involved ourselves 
considerably in debt in order to pay our servants and obtain the common 
necessaries of life; and we owed a large SUlll to two Englishmen in 
Dummer for clearing ten more acres upon the farm. Our utter 
inability to meet these demands weighed very heavily upon my hm..band's 
Inind. All superfluities in the way of groceries ,vere now given up, and 
,ve were compelled to rest satisfied upon the produce of the farIn. 
l\i ilk , bread, and potatoes during the sumlner becanle our chief, and 
often, for lnonths, our only fare, As to tea and sugar, they were 
luxuries we would not think of, although I nlissed the tea very much. 'Ve 
ra.ng the changes upon peppern1Înt and sage, taking the OIle herb at our 
breakfast, the other at our tea, until I found an excellent substitute for 
both in the root of the dandelion. The first year we came to this 
country I met with an account of dandelion coffee, Imblished in the 
lVew Yor/c Albion, given by a Dr. IIarrison, of Edinlmrg'h, who earnestly 
l'ecomnlended it as an article of general use. 'It posse
seR,' he says, 
 all 
the fine fla.vour and exhilarating IJroperties of coffee, without any of its 
deleterious effects. The plant being of a soporific nature, the coffee 
made from it when drunk at night produces a tendency to sleep, instead 
of exciting wakefulness, and may 1e safely used as a cheap and whole- 
SOlue substitute for the Arabian berry, being equal in substance and 
flavour to the best l\Iocha. coffee.' I was lnuch struck with tbis 
paragraph at the time, ancl for several years felt a great inclination to 
try the doctor's coffee; but SOIllcthing or other always came in the 
way, and it "tas put otI' till another opportunity, During the fall of '35 
I was a
sisting my husLand in taking up a crop of l)otatoes in the field, 
and ohserving a vast number of fine dandelion roots among the })otatoes, 
it brought the dandelion coffec back to my Inmnory, and I determined to 
try some for our supper. 'Yithout f'aying anything to my husband, I 
threw aside some of the roots, and when we left work, collecting a 
.sufficient <luantity for the ex})erimcnt, I carefully washed th
 roots quite 
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clean, without depriving them of the fine brown skin which covers then1, 
and which cont.ains the aromatic flavour, which so nearly resembles 
coffee that it is difficult to distinguish it fi'Oln it while roaHting. 
I cut my roots into small pieces, the size of a kidney-bean, and roasted 
them on an iron baking-pan in the stove-oven, until they were as brown 
and crisp as coffee. I then ground and transferred a small cupful of the 
powder to the coffee-pot, pouring upon it scalding water, and boiling it 
for a few minutes briskly over the fire. The result was beyond my 
expectations. The coffee proved excellent, far supCl'ior to the COlllllion 
colfee we procured at the stores. To persons residing in the bush, and to 
whom tea ana coffee are very expensive articles of luxury, the knowledge 
of this valuable property in a plant scattered so abundantly through their 
fields, would prove highly beneficial. For years we used no other 
article; and Iny Indian friends who frequented the house gladly adopted 
the root, and made me show them the whole process of Inanufaeturing it 
into coffee. Experience taught nle that the root of the dandelion is not 
80 good when app1ied to this purpose in the spring as it is in the fall. I 
tried it in the 8pring, but the juice of the plant, having contributed to 
the production of leaves and flowers, was weak, and destitute of the fine 
bitter flavour so peculiar to coffee. 
rhe time of gathering in the potato- 
crop is the best suited for collecting ancl drying the roots of the 
dandelion; and as they always abound in the same hills, both may be 
accomplished at the same time. 'Those who want to keep a quantity for 
winter use n1ay wash and cut up the roots, and dry them on hoards in 
the sun. They v;ill keep for years, and can be roasted when required. 
Few of our colonists are acquainted with the many uses to which this 
neglected but most valuable plant 111ay be a.pplied. I will point out a 
few which have come under Iny own ohservation, convinced as I an1 that 
the time will COlle when this hardy weed, with its golden flowers and 
curiou8 seed-vessels, which forln a constant plaything to t.he little 
children rolling about and luxuriating among the grass, in the sunny 
month of 1\Iay, will be transplanted into our gardens, and tended with 
due care. The dandelion planted in trenches, and blanched to a beautiful 
creanl-colour ,vith straw, makes an excellent salad, quite equal to endive, 
and is more hardy and requires less care. In many parts of the United 
States, particularly in new districts where vegetables are scarce, it is 
used early in the spring-, and boiled with pork as a substitute for 
caùbage. During our residence in the bush we found it, in the eady 
part of l\Iay, a great arldition to the dinner-table. In the township of 
Dumn1cr, the settlers boil the tops, anrl add hops to the liquor, which 
they ferment. and ii'Oll1 which they obtain excellent beer. I have never 
tasted this 
jmple beverage, but I have been told by those who use it 
that it is equal to the table-beer used at hOInG. 
N ecossity has truly been termed the mother of invention, for I con- 
trived to lnanufacture- a variety of dishes almost out of nothing while 
living in her school. 'Yhen entirely destitute of animal food, the differ- 
ent variety of squirrels Fmpplied us with pies, stews, and roasts. Om. 
barn stood at the top of th'e hill near the hush, and in a trap set for such 
'small (leer' we often caught frOln ten to twelye a-day, 
'Jihe flesh of the black squirrel is equal to that of the I'D bbit, and the 
red, and even the little chiss-munk, is palatable when nicely cooked. 
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But from the lake, during the sumnler, we derived the lafger portion of 
our food. 
rhe children called this piece of water' l\IaInma's pantry;' 
antI many a g'ood meal has the munifieent Father given to his poor 
dependent children from its well-stored depths, l\Ioodie and I used to 
rise by ílaybreak, and fish for an hour after sunrise, when we returned, 
he to the field, and I to dress the little ones, clean up the house, 
assist with the luilk, and prepare the breakfast. OIl! how I enjoyed 
these excursions on the lake; the very idea of our dinner depending upon 
our success added double zest to our sport! 
Oue nlorning we started as usual before sunrise; a thick llljst stiU 
hung like a fine veil upon the water when we pushed ofl', and anchored 
at our accustomect'place, Just as the sun rose, and the haze parted and 
drew up like a g'olden sheet of transparent gauze, through which the 
dark ",-oods 100Ined out like giants, a noble buck dashed into the 'water, 
followed by four Indian hounds, "\Ve then discovered a canoe full of 
Indians, just below the Rapids, and another not many yards from us, that 
had been concealed by the fog. It was a noble sight, that gallant deer 
exerting all hi
 energ'y, and stemming the water with such matchless 
grace, his branching horns held proudly aloft, his broad nostrils distended, 
and his fine eye fixed intently upon the opposite shore. Several ritle- 
balls whizzed past him, the dogs followed hard upon his track, but my 
very heart leaped for joy when, in spite of aU his foes, his glossy hoofs 
spurned the opposite bank anù he plunged headlong into the fOl'est. 
l\Iy beloved partner was most skilful in trolling for bass and muskin- 
ongé. His line he generally fastened to the paddle, and the motion of 
the oar gave a life-like vibration to the queer-looking mice and dragon- 
flies I used to manufacture from squirrel fur, or scarlet and white cloth, 
to tempt the finny wanderers of the "rave. 'Vhen too busy himself to 
fish for our meals, little Katie and I ventured out alone in the canoe, 
which we anchored in any promising fishing spot, by fastening a harrow- 
tooth to a piece of rope, and letting it drop fronl the side of the little 
vessel. :By t.he tirne she was five years old, my little Inermaid could both 
steer and paddle the light vessel, and catch smaIl fish, which were useful 
for soup. During the winter of '36, we experienced many privations. 
The ruffian 8quatter P-, from Clear Lake, drove irom the barn a fine 
young bull we were rearing, and for several weeks all trace of the animal 
was lost. "\Ve had almost forgotten the exi8tence of poor "\Vhiskey, 
when a neighbonr called and told l\IoOflie that his yearling was at 
P-'R, and that he would advise him to get it back as soon as possible. 
l\Ioodie had to take some wheat to Y-'s mill, antI as the squatter 
livecl only a ulile further, he called at his house; and there, sure enough, 
he founel the lost animal. "\Vith the grpatest difficulty he succeeded in 
regaining his propert)T, but not without Inany threats of vengeance frOlu 
the parties who had stolen it. To these he paid no regard; but a few 
days after, six fat hogs, on which we depenrled or aU our winter store of 
anhual food, were driven into the lake and destroyed. 

nlC death of these animals deprived us of th
'ee barrels of p01.k, and 
half-stal've<l us through the winter. That winter of '36, how heavily 
it wore away! rrhe grown flour, frostcfl }!otatoes, and Fcant qnantity of 
animal food, rendered us all weak, and the ehHùrcn suffered much from 
the ague. 
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One day, just before the snow fell, 1\Ioodie had gone to PetcrLorough 
for letters; our servant was sick in hed with the ague, and I was nUl'!3inp: 
IllY little boy, DunLar, who was shaking with the cold fit of his miser- 
able fever, when Jacob put his honest, round, rosy face in at 'the door. 
'Give Ine the master's gun, nla'am; there's a big Luck feeding on the 
rice-bed near the island.' I took down the gun, saying, ' Jacob, you have 
no chance; there is Lut one charge of buck-shot in the house.' · 
, One chance is better nor none,' said Jacob, as he commenceclloadillg' 
the gun. "\
ho knows what nlay happen to oie? l\Iayhap oie maJ 
chance to kill 'un; and you and the nleastel' and the wee bairns Illay have 
zumnlut Zi.\VOl'Y for zupper yet.' A way walked Jacob with l\loodic'
 
, l\Ianton ' over his shoulder. A few minutes after, I heard the report of 
the gun, but never expected to see anything of the game; when J aco1> 
swlclcnly bounced into the room, half-wild with delight. 
, Thae beast iz dead az a door-nail. Zure, how the mcaster ,viII laugh 
when he zees the fine Luck that oie a'zhot.' 'And have you really shot 
him ?'-' Come and zce! 'Tis worth your whiJe to walk down to the 
lan!1ing t.o look at 'un.' Jacob got a rOl)e, and I followed hhn to t.ho 
landing, where, sure enough, lay a fine buck, fastened in tow of the 
canoe, Jacob Roon 
ecured him by the hind legs to the rope he lmd 
brought; and, with our united efforts, we at last succeeded in dragging 
our prize hOlne, An the time he was engaged in taking off the skin, 
Jacob was anticipating the feast that we were to have; and the good 
fellow chuckicd with delight when he hung the carcass quite dose to the 
kitchen door, that his 'measter' might run ag-ainst it when he came 
home at night. rrhis event actually took place. 'Yhen l\Ioodie opened 
the tloor, he struck his head agaill
t tlw dead deer. 
"Yhat have you got here (' ,
\. fine buck, zur,' said Jacob, bringinp: 
forward the light, anù holding it up in such a manner that aU the merits 
of the prize could be seen at a glance, ' A fine one, indeed! flow did 
,ve COll1e by it?' 'It was zhot by oie,' said Jacoh, rubbing his hands in 
11 sort of ecstasy. ' l'hac beast iz the first oi eever zhot in my life. lIe! 
he! he!' , You shot that fine deer, Jacob ?-and there was onlJ
 ono 
charg.e in the gnn! 'Yen donc; you must have taken a good aim.' 
"Yhy, zur, oie took no aim at all. Oie just pointed the gnn at the 
deer, and zhut my oeys an let fly at 'un. 'Twas rrovidence kil],d 'un, 
not oie.' 'I believe you,' said Thloodie; 'l'>rovidence has hitherto watched 
over us and kept us from actual staryation,' 
The flesh of the deer, and the good broth that I was able to obtain 
from it, greatly assisted in restoring our sick to health; but long beforp 
that scyere winter terminated 'we were agahl out of food. :1\Ir
. - had 
given to Katie, in the fall, a very pretty little pig', which she had named 
Spot. The animal was a great favourite with .J acob aud thc children, 
ana he alwa)
s received his food from thcir hands at the <1001', and 
folIowed thelß all Over the place like a dog. 'Ye had a nohle hound 
called IIector, between whonl and the pet pig there existed the Ino8t 
tender friell(h;hip. Spot always share<l with Hector the hoHow log which 
served him for a kennel, and we often Jaughed to see Hector lead SlJot 
round the clearing by his ear. After bearing the want of animal food 
until onr souls sickCJ}('f1 at the had potatoes and grown-flour bread, we 
began-that i8, the eldest of the family-to cast very hungQ
 eyes upon 
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Spot; but no one liked to propose having hinl killed. At last Jacob 
spoke his mind upon the I:;ubject. 'Oïve heard, zur, that the .Tews never 
CJ.t pork; but we Christians dooz, and are right glad ov the chance. 
Now, zur, oi've been thinking that 'tis no manner ov use our keeping' that 
beast Spot. If he wor a zow, now, there might be zon1e zenze in the 
thing; and we all feel 'weak for a nlOrzcl of llleat. 8'poso I kin him? 
lIe w'on't make a bad picce of pork.' })Ioodie seconded the move; ffiul, 
in spite of the tears and prayers of Katie, her uncouth l)et was f:acrificed 
10 the general wants of the fanlily; but there were two members of the 
house who disdained to cat a 11lOrsel of the victim; poor Katie and the 
dog IIector. At the self-denial of the first I did not at all wonder, for 
she was a child full of Eensibility and WaI'ln affections, but the at tachn1ent 
of the l)rute creature to his old playmate filled us an with surprise. 
Jacob first drew our attention to the strange fact. ' That dog',' he Enid. 
as we were passing through the kitchen whiJe he was at dinner, 'do 
teach uz Christians a lesson how to treat our friends. '''-hy, znr, he'll 
not eat a morzel of 
pot. Gie have tried and ten1pted him in all manner 
ov ways, and he only do zneer and turn up his nose when oie houlù l}im 
a bit to taste.' He offered the animal a rib of the fresh pork as he 
finished speaking, and the dog tUl'ned away with an expression of aver- 
iion, and on a repetition of the act, walked fronl the table. 
Iluman affection could scarcely have surpassed the love felt by thi
 
poor animal for his playfellow. His attachment to Spot, that could o'\'"er- 
come the pangs of hunger-for, like the rest of us, he was half-staryed- 
nllu;t have been strong in
leed. Jacob's attachment to us, in its simpli- 
city and fidelity, greatly resembled that oÍ the dog; and sometimes, like 
the dog, he would push hÍ1nself in whel'e he was not wanted, and gratui- 
t.ously give his advice, and make remarks which were not required. 
1\11'. l{-, from Cork, was asking l\Iooclie many qllestiOI1S about tIlt' 
partridges of the country; and, 311lOng other things, he wanted to know 
by what token 
rou were able to discover their favoul'ite haunts. Reforo 
}Ylooòie could answer this last query a voice responded, throllgh a large 
crack in the hoarderl wall which separated us from the kitchen, 'TheJ 
always bides where they's drum.' This annoul1Cement was rcceived with 
a lrnrst of laughter that greatly disconcerted the natural philosopher in 
the kitchen. On the 21
t of l\Iayof this year, n1Y second son, Donald, 
"ras bOlon, The poor feHow came in hard times, The cows had not 
calved, and our bill of fare, now nlinus the deer and Spot, only consisted 
of bad potatoes and stiH worse In'ea.d. I was rendered so weak by want 
of l)roper nourishment that my dear huslmnd, for nlY Fake, overcame hi:, 
aversion to borrowing, and Pl'oclu'ed a q tuutcr of mutton fron1 a friend, 
This, with kindly Pl'esents from ncig'hhoul's-oftf'n as badly ofl' as O1H- 
selvcs-a loin of a young bear, and a hasket, containing a loaf of hrend. 
some tea, some fresh butter, and oatmeal, went far to save my life. 
Shortly after my I"eCOVer)', .Tacob-the faithful, good .Tacob-wHR 
oblig'ed to leave us, for we could no longer afford to pay wagrs. 'Yhat 
was owin
 to him had to be F:ettled by EHcrificing our bC8t cow, and n 
great mall;r valuable articles of clothing from mr lmslmnd's wDl'drote. 
Nothing- is more distressing than being oLliged to )Hut with articles of 
drcEs which 
TOU ]{110W that you cannot l'C})lace. Ahnof:t aU m)T cJot1l(S 
had becn approlH'iated to the IJa
'mcnt of wages, or to oLtain garmC'1l1 
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for the children, excepting lny wedding dress, and the beautiful baby- 
linen which had been made by the hands of dear and affectionate friends 
for Iny first- born. 
rhese were now exchanged for coal'se, warm flannels, 
to shield her from the cold, l\tloodie and Jacob had chopped eight acres 
during the winter, but these had to be burnt off and logged-up before we 
could put in a crop of wheat for the ensuing fall, Had we been able to 
retain this indust.rious, kindly English lad, this would have been soon 
accomplished; but his wages, at the rate of thirty pounds per annum, 
were now utterly beyond our means. Jacob had formed an r
ttachment 
to my pretty maid, 1\lary Pine, and before going to the Southern States, 
to join an uncle who resided in Louisville, an opulent tradesman, who 
had promised to teach hhn his business, Jacob thought it as well to 
declare himself. The declaration took place on a log of wood near the 
back-door, and from my chamber window I could both hear and see the 
parties, ,vithout being myself observed. l\Iary was seated very demurely 
at one end of the log, twisting the strings of her checked apron, and the 
loving Jacob was busily whittling the other extremity of their rustic 
seat. There was a long silence. 1rlary stole a look at Jacob, and he 
heaved a tremendous sigh, something between a yawn and a groan. 
'Meary,' he said, 'I n1ust go.'-' I knew that afore,' returned the gir1. 
'I had znmmat to zay to you, 1\Ieary. Do you think you will miss 
oie?' (looking very affectionately, aud twitching nearer.) 
"Vhat put that into your head, Jacob?' This was said very demurely. 
'Oie thowt, may be, l\Ieary, that your feelings might be zummat loike 
my own. I feel zore about the heart, l\Ieary, and it's all COIn' of parting 
with you. Don't you feel queerish, too ?'-' Can't say that I do, Jacob. 
I shall soon see )-OU again,' (puHing violently at her apron-string.) 
'}Ieary, oi'ln afear'd you don't feel like oie.'-' P'r'aps not; women 
can't feel like men. I'm sorry that you are going, Jacob, for you have 
been very kind and oblig'ing) and I wish you welL' 'J\Ieary,' cried Jacob, 
growing. desperate at her corness, and getting quite close up to her, 
, will you marry oie? Say yeez or noa?' This was conling close to tho 
point. l\Iary drew farther from him, and turned her head away. 
, l\Ieary,' said Jacob, seizing upon the hand that held the apron-string. 
· Do you think rou can better yoursel'?' If not-why, oie'm your mall. 
Now, do just turn about your head and an:;;wer oie.' 
The g'irl turned rounù, and gave him a quick, shy glance, then burst 
out into a simpering laug'h. ' l\Ieary will you take oie?' (jogging her 
elbow.) 'I win,' crie(l the gid, jumping up from the log and running 
into the house. ' '''ell, that bargain's made,' said the lover, rubùing his 
hands; 'and now, oie'll go and bid measter and nlissus gooù-buoy.' 
'l'he poor fellow's eyes were fun of tears, for the children, who loved 
him very much, clung, crying, about his knees. 'God bless yees all,' 
sobbed the kind-hearted creature. 'Doan't forget Jacob, for he'll neaver 
forget you, Good-huoy!' Then turning to l\Iary, he threw his arms 
round hel' neck, and bestowed upon her fair cheek the most audible kiss 
I ever heard. 'And cloan't 
TOU forget l11e, 
I eary, In two years oie 
will be back to marry you; and may be oie may com,e back a rich man.' 
1tlary, who was an exceedingly pretty girl, shed 80me tears at the 
parting; but in fi few days she was as gay as ever, and listening' with 
great attention to the praises bestowed upon her beauty by an old 
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bachelor, ,vho was her 8enior by five-and-twent.y years. Eut then he 
had a good farm, a saddle mare, and plenty of stock, and was reputed to 
have 8aved money. The saddle lllare seemed to have great weight in old 
Ralph '1'-h's wooing; and I used laughingly to remind l\Iary of her 
absent lover, and beg her not to marry Ralph '1'-h's marc. 
THE CANADIAN IIU
TER'S SONG. 


The northern lights arc flashing, 
On the rapids' restless flow; 
And o'er the wild waves dashing, 
Swift darts the light canoe. 
The merry hunters come, 
, What cheer ?-what cheer?' 
C \Ve've slain the deer t' 
'Hurrah!- You're welcome home l' 
The bIithesûme horn is sounding, 
And the woodman's loud ha11oo; 
And joyous steps are bounding 
To meet the birch canoe. 


'Hurrah I-the hunters come,
 
And the woods ring out 
To their merry shout 
As they drag the dun deer home! 
The llearth is brightly burning, 
The rustic board is spread; 
To greet the sire returning 
The children leave their bed. 
'Yith laugh and shout they comc- 
That merry band- 
To grasp his hand, 
And bid him welcome home! 


XXI.--THE LITTLE STUl\IPY :MAN. 
There was a little man- 
I'll sketch him if I can, 
:For he clung to mine and me 
Like the old man of the sea; 
And in spite of taunt and scoff 
We could not pitch him off, 
For the cross-grained, waspish elf 
Cared for 110 one but himself. 
BEFORE I diRmiss for ever the troubles and sorrows of 1836, I would fain 
introduce to the notice of my readers f:ome of the odd characters with 
whom we becanlC acquainted during that period, The first that starts 
vividly to my recollection is the picture of a short, stumpy, thickset 
nlan-a British sa:lor, too-who came to stay one night under our roof, 
and took quiet pos
e8sion of his quarters for nine months, and whOln we 
were obliged to tolérate from the &imple fact that 'we could not get rid 
of him. During- the fan, l\Ioodie had met this individual (whom I will 
call 1\lr, l\Ialcolm) in themail-coach.gQingllpto r l.Ol.onto.Anl\lSed 
with his eccentric and blunt manners, and finding him a shrewd, clever 
fellow in conversation, l\Ioodie told hÏ1n that if ever he came into his 
part of the world he should be glad to renew their acquaintance. And 
so they parted, ,vith mutual good-will, as men often part who have 
travelled a long journey in good fellowi'hip together, ,vithout thinking 
it probable they should ever meet again. The sugar seaf'on had just 
commenced with the spring thaw; tfë"lCob had tapped a few trees in 
order to obtain sap to lnake 1110lasscs for the childrcll, ,vhen his plans 
were frustrated by the iBncss of my husband, who ,vas again attacked 
with the ague. rrowards the close of a wet, sloppy night, whi]e Jacob 
,vns in the wood, chopping, and our ser\"nnt gone to my s:ster, who was 
ill, to help to wash, as I was busy ùaldng Ill'cad for tea, my attention 
was arou
ed by a violent knocking at the door, and the furious l)arking 
of our dog, Hector. I ran to open it, when I found Hector's teeth 
clenched in the trousers of a little, dark, thickset man, ,"ho said in a 
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gruff voi
e,-' Call off your dog. 'Vhat the de\
il do you keep such an 
infernal brute about the house for? Is it to bite people who come to 
t;ce you?' Hector was the best-behaved, best-tempered animal in the 
worlel; he might have been caned a gentlemanly dog. So little was 
there of the unmannerly puppy in his behaviour, that I was perfectly 
astonished at his ungracious conduct. I caught hinl by the co11al', and 
not without some difficuIty
 succeeded in dragging him off. 
'Is Captain 
loodie within?) said the stranger .-' He is, sir. But hl' 
is in in beel-too ill to be seen.' -' Ten him a friend' (he laid a strong 
stress upon the last word), , a particular friend must speak to him.' 
I now turned illY eyes to the face of the speaker with some curiosity. 
I had takcn him for a nIechanic, from his dirty, slovenly appearance; 
and his physiognomy was so unpleasant that I did not credit his a
ser- 
tion that he was a friend of my husband, for I was certain that no luan 
who possessed such a forbidding aspect could be regarded by 1\looelie as 
ë.1, friend. I ,vas about to deliver his n1essage, but the moment I let go 
Hector's collar, the dog was at hin1 again. 
'Don't strike him with your stick,' I cried, throwing my arms over the 
faithful creature. ' He is a powerful animal, and if you provoke him, ho 
will kin you.' I at last succeeded in coaxing I-Ieetor into tIle girl's 
room, where I shut hÏ1n up, while the stranger can1e into the kitchen, 
Hud walked to the fire to dry his wet clothes. J iInmediately went into 
the parlour, where l\Ioodie was lying upon a bed near the stove, to 
deliver the stranger's message; but before 1 could say a ,vord, he dashed 
in after me, and going up to the bed, he)d ont his broad, coarse hand, 
with, 'IIow are you, 1\lr. :Moodie? You see I have accepted yonI' kina 
invitation sooner than either you or I expected. If you will give DIO 
house-room for the ni
ht, I shall be obliged to you.' 
This was 
a.id in a low, n1ysterions voice; and 1\Ioodie) who was still 
struggling; with the hot fit of his disorder, and whose senses were not a. 
litHe confused, stared at him with a look of vague bewildennent. The 
couutena.nce of the stranger grew dark. 
, You cannot have forgotten me-my name is l\falcolm.' 
, Yes, yes; I remember you now,' 
aid the inyalid, holding out his 
burning, feverish hand. 'To my home, sllch tiS it 'i
, you are welcome.' 
I stood by in wondering astonishment, looking from one to the other, 
as I had no recollection of ever hearing my husband mention the name 
of the stranger; but as he had invited him to 
hare onr hospita1ity, I 
-lid Iny best t.o n1ake hÍln 'welcome. though in what nIanner he ,vas to bo 
accommodated puzzled lUO not a little. J placed the arm-chair hy tho 
fire, and told him that r would prepare tea for him as 80011 as I could, 
, It may be as wen to tell you, 1\11'8. !\Ioodie,' said he, sulkily, for he was 
pvid'
ntIy displeased by Iny husband's want of recognition on his first 
('ntranee, 'that I have had no dinner.' I sighed to myself, for I well 
knew that our larder boasted of no dainties; find from the animal ex- 
pression of our guest's face, I rightly judged that he 'ViìS fond of good 
living. TIy the time I had fried a raF:her of salt pork, and lllafle a pot oÏ 
dandelion coffee, tho lwead J had been preparing- was baked; but. grown 
flower will not make light lJread, and it wa
 unusuallJ heavy. For the 
first time J felt hC'artiIv as}lan1eù of our humble faro. I was sure that he 
for whom it ,vas pro,ridetl was not one' to pass it over in, benevolent 
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siJence. C lIe might be a grntlenmn,' I thought, C but he docs not look 
like one;' and a confused idea of who he was, and where J\Ioodie had 
luet with him, began to float through Iny mind. I did not 1ike the 
appearance of the Ulan, but I consoled myself that he was only to stay for 
one night, and I could give up Iny bed for that one night, and sleep on a 
bed on the floor by my sick husband. 'Yhen I re-ellterecl the parlour to 
cover the table, 1 found ::\Ioodie fallen asleep, and 1\11'. 
íalcolm reading. 
....\8 I placed the tea-things on the table, he raised his head, and regarded 
lUC with a gloomy stare. lIe was a strange-looking creature; his 
features were tolerably regular, his complexion dark, ,vith a good colour, 
his very broad and ronnd head was covered with a perfect mass of close, 
blaek, curling hair, which, in growth, texture, and hue, resembled 1ho 
"yiry, curly hide of a water-dog'. IIis eyes and nlouth were both weH- 
shaped, but gave, by their sinister expression, an odious and douhtful 
meaning to the whole of his physiog'nonlY. The eyes were cold, insolent, 
and ernel, and as green as the eyes of a cat. The mouth bespoke a 
sullen, determined, and 
neering di
positiou, as if it belonged to one 
brutally obstinate, one who could not by any gentle means Le persuaded 
ii'om his purpose. Such a n1an in a pasRion would have been a terrible 
wild beast; but the current of his feelings seemed to flow in a deep, 
fo-luggish channel, rather than in a violent or impetuous one; and, like 
\Villia
n l>enn, when he reconnoitred his unwelcome yisiton;; tluough the 
keyhofe of the door, I looked at my strange guest, and liked hhn not. 
Perhaps IllY distant and constrained manner made l1im painfull
r aware of 
the fact, for I am certain that, from that first llonr uf our acquaintance, 
a deep-rooted antipathy existed between us, which tinle seemed rather 
to strengthen than diminish. 
He ate of his meal sparingly, and 'with evident di
gust; the only 
l"emarks which dropped fron1 hin1 were :-' Yon lllake had bread in the 
bush, Strange, that 
You can"t keep your potatoes from the frost! I 
Hhould have thought that you could have had things more comfortable 
in the woods.'-
 "
e have been very unfortunate,' I 
aid, 'since we can1C 
to the woods. I anl sorry that you should be obligerl to share the 
poverty of the land. It would have gi,en me much pleaFure could I 
have set before you a more comfortable meal. t -' 011, don't lnention it.. 

o that I get good pork ëUH1I)otatoes I shall be contented,' 
"
hat did these words imply?-an extension of his ,riRit? I hoped 
that 1 was mistaken; hut before I could lo
e any time in conjecture, my 
husband awoke. rrhe fit had left him, and he rose and dressed hhllself, 
anrl was soon chatt.ing cheerfully with his guest. 

{r. lIIalcolm now informed hÌIn that he ,vas hiding froll1 the sheriff of 
ihc N-- district's offi('er
, and 1hat it would be conferring 11110n him 
a great favour if he would allo,v him to remain at his house for it few 
weekR.-' 
'o tell you the truth, :i\Ialcolm,' Eaid JUoodie, 'we nre so badly 
off that we can scarcely find food for ourselveR and the children. It is 
out of onr power to make yon comfortaùle, or to kcep nn addition lwnd, 
without he iR wi11ing to render some little help on the fann. If you can 
tlo this, I win endeavour to get a few neces
nries on credit., to make Jour 


tay more agreeable.' To this propo:;ition }\[a1colm I"ca.dily af:8entec1, not 
only because it released hiln frOlll all sense of obligation, but because it 
gave him a priviJege to grumble. :Fincling that his stay 1right exte}Kl to 
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an indefinite period, I got Jacob to construct a rude bedstead out of two 
large chests that had trausporterl some of our goods across the A tlant.ic, 
and which he put up in a corner of the parlour. This I pro,'ided with a 
SUlan hair-nlattress, and furnished with what bedding I could spare. 
For the first fortnight of his sojourn, our guest <lid nothing but He 
upon that bed, and read, and smoke, and drink whi
ky-anci-water from 
morning until night. By degrees he let out part of his history; but 
there was a mystery about hinl which he took good care never to clear 
up. lie was the son of an officer in the navy, who had not only attainccl 
a very high rank in the service, hut, for his gaUant conduct, had been 
made a I{night-Compa.niou of the Bath. He had himself 
erved his time 
as a n1Ïclshipnlan on board his father's flag-ship, but had 10ft the navy 
and accepted a commission in the Buenos-Ayrean service during the 
political struggles in that province; he had commanded a sort of privateer 
under the govcrnnlent, to whom, by his own account, he had rendered 
many very signal services. \Vhy he left South Alnerica ancl camc to 
Canada he kept a profound secret. He had indulged in very vicious and 
dissipater} courses since he came to the province, and by his own account 
had spent upwards of four thousand pounds, in a lnanner not over 
creditable to himself. Finding that his friends would answer his Lins no 
longer, he took possession of a grant of land obtained through his father's 
interest, up in Harvey, a l)arren township on the shores of Stony Lake; 
and, after putting up his shanty, and expending an his remaining-means, 
he found that he did not possess one acre out of the wLole four hundred 
that ,vould yield a crop of potatoes. He was now consideraLly in debt, 
and the lands, such as they were, had been seized, ,vith all his effects, by 
the sheriff, and a warrant was out for his own apprehension, which he 
contrived to elude during his sojourn with us. 1\Ionoy he had none; 
and, beyond the dirty fearnought blue seaman's jacket which he wore, a 
pair of trousers of the coarse cloth of the country, an old black yest that 
had seen Letter days, and two blue-checked shirts, dothes he had none. 
He shaved but once a ,veek, nrver combed his hair, and never washed 
himself. A dirtier or more slovenly creature novel' before was dignified 
by the title of a gentleman. lIe ,va8, however, a 111an of good education, 
of excellent abilities, and pos
essed a bitter, sarcast.ic knowledge of the 
world; but he was selfish and unprincipled in the highest degree. 
His shrewd observations and great conversational powers had first 
attracted my husband's attention, and, as men seldOIll 8how thdr bad 
qualities on a journey, he thought him a blunt, good fellow, who had 
travelled a great deal, and could render himself a very ag-roea.ùle COln- 
panion by a graphic relation of his adventures. He could be all this, 
when he chose to relax fronl his sullen, DlOrose nlood; and, much as I 
disliked him, I have Jistened with interest for hours to his droll descrip- 
tions of South Anlerican life and manners. 
Naturally indolent, ancl a constitutional grumbler, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that l\'Ioodie could get him to do anything- heyond 
bringing a few pails of water from the swamp for the use of the house, 
and he has often passed me carrying water up from the Jake withont 
offering to relieve nle of the burùen. l\Iary, thc betrothed of .TRcob, 
called hÌln a perfect 'heast;' hut he, returning good for C\'n, con
i(lercd 
hel' a very pretty girl, and paid her 80 ula-ny uncouth attentions that he 
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roused the jealousy of honest Jake, who vowed that he would give him a 
good' IOOll1ping' if he only dared to lay a finger upon his sweetheart. 
'Vith 
Tacob to back her, l\Iary treated the' zea-bear,' as Jacob termed 
him, with vast. di:;;dain, and was so saucy to him that, forgetting his 
admiration, he declared he would like to serve her as the Indians had 
done a scolding woman in South Anlericn.. ':rIwy attackerl her house 
durin
 tIw absence of her husband, cut out her tonge, and nailed it to the 
door, by way of knocker; and he thought that aU women who could not 
keep a civil tongue in their head should be served in the same manner. 
'And what should be clone to men who swear and use olldacent 
language?' quoth l\Iary, illdignantly. 'Their tongues should be slit, and 
given to the dogs. JTaugh! Yon are such a nasty feHow that I don't 
think Hector would eat )Tour tongue.' 
'I'll kill that beast,' nnItterecl1tlalcohll, aR he walked away. 
I remon
trated with hinl on the impropriety of bandying words with 
our servants. 'You see,' I said, 'tþe disrespect with which they treat 
you; and if they presume upon your familiarity, to speak to our guest in 
this contemptuous manner, they win soon ex.tend the sanlC conduct to us.' 
'But, 1\1rs. l\Ioodie, J
on should reprove them.' 
'I cannot, sir, while you continue, by taking liberties with tho girl, 
and swearing at the m
n, to provoke them to retaliation.' 
'Swearing! "\Vhat harn1 is there in swearing? A sailor cannot live 
without oa1hs.'-.' But a g'cl1tleman might, 1\11'. 1\1alcolm. I should be 
sorry to consider you in any other light.' 
'Ah, you are such a prude-so methodistical-you make no allowance 
for circumstances! Surely, in the woods we may dispense with the hypo- 
critical, conventional forms of society, aud speak and act as we please.' 
'So you seen1 to think; but you see the result.' 
'I have never been used to the society of ladies, and I cannot fashion 
my words to please them; and I won't, that's lnore!' he muttered to 
himself as he strode off to ]Uoodie in the field. I wished from my vel'Y 
heart t.hat he was once more on the deck of his piratical South American 
craft. One night he insisted on going out in the canoe 10 f'lJear 
muskinong;é with :Moodie. The evening turned out very chill and foggy, 
and, before twelve, they returned, with only one fish, and half frozen 
with cold. 1\Ialcolm had got twinges of rheumatism, and he fussed, and 
sulked, ana 8wore, and quarreUed with eVéQTbody and eyerything, until 
Moodie, who was highiy amuscd br his petulance, advised him to go to 
his hed, and pray for the happy restoration of his temper. 
'Temper!' he cried, 'I don't believe there's a good-tempered person 
in the world. It's all hypocri8Y! I never had a gooù temper! l\'Iy 
mother was an ill-tempered woman, and ruled nlY father, who was a 
confoundedly scvere, domineering man. I was born in an ill-temper. I 
was an ill-tempered child; I grew up an ill-telnpered man. I feel worse 
than ill-tempered now, and when I die it wiU bo in an ill-temper.' 
"Vell,' quoth I, 'lV1oodie has made you a tumbler of hot punch, which 
may help to drive out the cold and the ill-tcmper, and cure the rheuma- 
ti8m.'-' Ay; your husbHnd'
 a good feBo\v, and worth two of you, Mrs. 
l\Ioodie. lIe Inakes some allowance for the weaknef:s of human nature, 
and can eXCUE\e even my ill. temper.' I did not choose to bandy words 
with him, and the next day the unfortunate creature was shaking with 
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the ague. A more intractable, outrageous, Í1n-paticnt I never had the 
ill-fortune to nurse. During the cold fit" he did nothing but swear at the 
(.-'01\1, and wi
hed himself roastin
; and during the fever, he swore at the 
heat, and wished that he was sitting, in no other garment than his shirt. 
on t.he north side of an iceberg. .And when t.he fit at last left him, he got 
up, and ate such quantities of fat pork, and drank so much whisky-punch, 
that you would have imagined he had just arrived from a long journey, 
and ha.d not tasted food for a couple of days. 
lIe would not believe that fishing in the cold night-air upon the water 
had made him ill, but raved tbat it was all my fault for having laid illY 
baby down on his bcd while it was shaking with the ague. 
Yet, if there were the least tenderncss mixed up in his iron nature it 
'\Ti1S the atT'ection he displayed for that young child. Dunbar was just 
tW0nt.y months old, with bright, dark eyes, dimpled cheeks, and soft, 
flowing, gohh'll hair, which fell round his infant face in rich curls, The 
merry, contjding little creature fornled such a contrast to his own surly, 
unyielding temper, t.hat, perhaps, that verr circumstance nlade the bond 
of union between them. 'Yhen in the house, the little boy was seldonl 
out, of his arms, and 'whatever ,vere -nla.lcolm's faults, he had none in the 
eyes of the child, who used to cling around his neck, and kiss his rough, 
unshaven cheeks 'with the greatest fondnpss. 
, If I could afford it, l\loodie,' he said Olle ùay to illY lU1F;banc1, 'I should 
like to marry. I want some one upon Wh01ll I could vent my affections.' 
.And wanting that SOUle one in the form of woman, he contented himsel' 
with venting them upon the 
hild. As the spring advanced, and after 
J aeob left us, he semned ashamed of sitting in the house doing nothing, 
find therefore undertook to make us a garden, or 'to make garden,' as 
thø Canadians term preparing a few ",egetables for the season. I 
procured the necessary seeds, anù watched ,vith no f;luall surprise the 
jwlustry with which our strange visitor coÍnmenced operations. lIe 
repaired the broken fence, dug the ground with the greatest care, and 
laid it out with a skill and neatness of which I had believed him perfectly 
incapable. In less than three weeks, the whole plot presented a very 
pleasing prospect, and he was really elated Ly his success. 
, _l.t any rate,' said he, 'we shall no longer he starved on bad flour ana 
p.)tatoes. 'Ve shall have peas, and beans, and beets, and carrots, and 
cabbage in abundance, besides the plot I have reserved for cucunlberB 
and melons,' 'Ah,' thought I; 'does he, indeed, mean to stay with us 
until the n1010n8 are ripe (' and my heart died within me, for he not only 
was a great additional expense, but he gaxe a great deal of additional 
trouble, and entirely robbed us of all privacy, as our very parlour was 
converted into a bed-room for his accommodation; besides that, a man of 
hi
 singularly dirty haùits nlade a very disagreeable inmate. 
The only redeenljng: point in his character, in my eyeR, was his love for 
Dunbar, I coulrlllot entirely hate a man who was so fondly attached to 
my child. To the two little girls he was very cross, and often chased 
theln frOln him ,vith hlows. JIe haa, too, an odious way of finding fauIt 
with everything, I never could cook to please him; and he tried in the 
1I10st malicious way tù induce l\Iooùie to join in his complaints. An his 

chemes to make Rtrifc between us, howevor, failed, and were generally 
yisited upon himself. In no way did he eycr seek to render me the lea8t 
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assistance. Shortly after J aco b left us, 
Iary Pine was offerec1 higher 
'wages by a fanlilyat I>eterborough, and for RODle time I was left with 
four little chiJdren, and without a seryant. 1\100die al ways nlilkecl the 
cows, because I never could overcome my fear of cattle; and though I 
had oeca
ionaIIy milked when there was no one else in the way, it was in 
fear and trcnlbling, 
1\Ioodie had to go down to Peterborough; but before l1e ,vent, lIe 
begged l\lalcolm to bring me 'what water and wooel I -required, and to 
.
talld by the cattle while I milked the cows, and he would himself be 
home before night. lIe started at six in the Inorning, and I got the pail 
to go and n1i1k. 1\'Ialcolm was lying upon bis bed, reading. 
'1\11'. l\lalcolm, will you be so kind as to go with me to the fielrls for a 
few minutes while I milk ?'-' Yes l' (then, with a sulky frown,) 'but I 
,vant to finish what I am readin
.'-' I ,viII not detain you long.' 
, Oh, no! I suppose about an honr. Yon are a shocking bad nIilker.' 
'True; I never went near a cow until I caIne to this country; and I 
have never been able to overcome my fear of them.' 
'l\Iore shame for you! A fanner:s wife, and afraid of a cow! ,,\Yhy, 
these little children would laugh at you.' 
I did not reply, nor ,vould I ask him again. I walked slowly to the 
field, and my indignation made 111e forget nlY fear. I had just finishecl 
Dlilking, and with a brimming pail waR preparing to climb the fence and 
return to the house, when a very wild ox we had came running wi th 
., headlong speed fronl tho wood. All my fears ,vere alive again in a 
n101nent. I snatched np the pail, and, instead of climbing the fence find 
getting- to the house, I ran with aU tho 
peed I could c01nmalld down the 
steep hill towards the lake shore; Iny feet caught in a root of the 11l<1ny 
;gtumps in the path, and I fell to the ground, my pail rolling many yards. 
ahead of lllC, Every drop of my.milk was spilt upon the grass. The ox 
l.)assed on. I g'athered myself up and returned home. l\Ialcolnl was 
very fond of new milk, and he came to m<:et me at the door. 
'IIi! hi !-'
Vhere's the milk ?'-' No milk for the poor chihlren to-day,' 
said I, showing' him the inRide of the pail, with a sorrowful shake of the 
head, for it was no Rma1l10ss to theln and me. 
'How the devi]'s that? So you were afraid. to mnk the cows. Come 
away, and I win keep off the buggaboos,' 
, I did milk them-llo thanks to your kindness, 1\11', 1\lalcolm-but-' 
'But what?' 'The ox frightened me, and I fell and spilt all the milk.' 
, Whew ! Now don't go and ten yonI' husband that it. "\vas all my fault ; 
if you had had a little patience, I would have COlne ,vhen you asked me, 
but I don't choose to be dictated to, and I ,von't he maùe a slave by you 
or anyone else.'-' Then why do you stay, sir, where you cOIlsider 
yourself so treated?' said 1. ' 'Ye are all obIig'cd to work to olJt
in 
bread; we give you the best share-8urely the return we ask for it is 
but 8maH.'-' You make THe feel nlY obligations to you when you ask 1110 
to do anything; if yon left it to my better feelings we should get on 
l)etter.'-' Perhaps you are right. I will never ask you to do anything 
for me in future.' 'Oh, now, that's alllnock-humility. In spi

e of the 
tears in your eyes, you are as angry with llle as ever; but don't go to 
make nlischief between me and 1\Ioodie. TCyou'II 8ay nothing about nIY 
refusing to go '\"ith you, I'll milk the cows for you myself to-night.' 
N 


. 
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C And can you milk?' said I, with some curiosit.\T. 
, :Milk ! Yes; and if I ".ere not so confoundedly low-spirited and - 
lazy, 1 could do a thousand other things, too. But now, don't say a word 
about it to :l\Ioodie.' I made nu promise; but n1J respect for him was 
not increased by his cowardly fear of reproof fron1 :l\1oodie, who treated 
him with a kinùness and consideration which he did not rleser\"e. 
The afternoon turned out very wet, aGd I was sorry that I should be 
troubled with his company all day in the house. I was making a shirt for 
:M
oodie from serne cotton that had been sent me fronl honle, and he 
placed himself by the side of the stove, just opposite, and continued to 
regard me for a long time with his usual sullen stare. I really felt half 
afraid of him. 'Don't you thÌ11k nle mad?' said he. 'I have a brother 
deranged; he got a stroke of the sun in India, and lost bis senses in 
consequence; but sonletimes I think it runs in the family.' 
\Vhat answer could I gi ve to this speech, but mere evasive common- 
place! ' You won't say what you really think,' he continued; 'I know 
you hate Ine, and that makes me è.islike you. N ow what would you 
say if I told you I had comnl1ttecl a nlurder, and that it was the recollec- 
tion of that circumstance that made me at tinles so restless and unhappy?' 
I looked up in his face, not knowing what to believe. 
"Tis fact,' said he, nodding his head j and I hoped that he would not go 
mad, like his brother, and kill me. 'Come, I'll ten you all about it ; I 
know the world would laugh at me for ca.lling such an act murder; and yet 
I have been such a miserable man ever since that lied it was. 
, There was a noted leader among the rebel Buenos-Ayreans, whom the 
government wanted llulCh to get hold of. He was a fine, dashing, hand- 
some fellow; I had often seen him, but we never came to close quarters. 
One night, I was lying wrapped up in DlY poncho at the bottonl of my 
boat, which was rocking in the surf, waiting for two of my men, who were 
gone on shore. There canle to the shore this luan and one of his people, 
and they stood so near the boat, which 1 suppose they thought en1pt:y, 
that I could distinctly hear their co
versation'r I suppose it was the 
devil whò temptèd me to put a bullet through that lllan's heart. He was 
an enemy to the flag under which I fought, but he was no enemy to llle- 
I had no right to become his executioner; but still the desire to kill him, 
for the mere devilry of the thing, can1e so strongly upon me that I 110 
longer tried to resist it. I rose slowly upon my knees; the moon was 
shining very bright at the time, both he and his cornpanion were too 
earnestly engaged to seo me, and I deliberately shot him through the 
bOlly. He fell with a heavy groan back into the water j but I caught the 
last look he threw up to the nlOonlight skies before his eyes glazed in 
death. Oh, that look!- so full of despair, of unutterable anguish; it 
haunts me yet-it will haunt me for e\'er. I would not ha\"e cared if I 
had killed him in strife-but in cold blood, and he so unsuspicious of his 
dJom t Yes, it was 111urder; I know by this constant tugging at my 
heart that it. was murder. What do you say to it l' 
'I should think as you do, 1\11'. 
Ialcolm. It is a 'l1ðrrible thing to take 
away the life of a fellow-creature without the least pro\'ocation.' 
, Ah! I knew you would blame me; but he was an enemy after all; I 
had a right to kill him; 1 was hired by the go\"ernmE'nt under whOln 
I served to kill him: and who shall condemn me ?'-' No one more than 
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your own heart.'-' It is not the heart, but the brain, that must decide in 
questions of right and wrong,' said he. 'I acted fron1 impulse, and shot 
that nlan; had 1 reasoned upon it for fiye rninutes, the man would be 
living now. But wbat's done caunot be undone. Did I ever show you 
the work I wrote upon South America '!'-' Are you an author?' said J, 
incredulously. 'To be sure I mn. :Murray offered rne 100l. for nlY 
manuscript, but I would not take it. Shall] read to you SOllle passages 
froIn it't' I am sorry to say that his behaviour in the l110rning was 
uppernlOst in my thoughts
 and I had 110 repugnance in refusing. 
, No, don't trouble yourself. I have the dinner to cook, and the childreil 
to attend to, which will cause a constant interruption; you had better 
defer it to some other time.'-' [ shan't a
k JOu to listen to Ine again,' said 
lle, ,,'ith a look of ofiËmded nlonity; but he went to his trunk, and brought 
out a large 1\18., written on foobcap, which he comnlellced reading to 
himself with an air of great self-importance, glancing fron1 time to tinle at 
me, and smiling disdainfully. Oh) how glad I was when the door opened, 
and the return of :Moodie broke up this painful téte-à-tétp. 
Frmn the sublime to the riJiculous is but a step. rrhe "cry next ùay 
1fr. ::I\lalcohn ll1ade his appearance before ll1e, wrapped in a greatcoat 
belonging to nlY husband, which literally came down to his heels. At this 
strange apparition 1 fell a-IaughilJg, ' For God's sake, 1\11'8. :Moodie, lend 
me a pail' of inexpressibles. 1 have lllet with an aceident in crossing the 
fence, and mine are torn to shreds-gone to the de,'il entirely.' 
'VI ell, don't swear, I'll see what can be done for you.' 
I brought him a new pair of fine, drab-coloured kerseymere trousers 
that had neyor been wurn. Although he was eloquent in his thanks, I 
had no idea that he meant to keep thenl for his sole individual use from 
that day thenceforth. But after all, what was the man to do? He had 
no trousers, and no 1110ney, and he could not take to the woods. Certainly 
hi'3 loss was not our gain. 1t was the old provel'b reversgd. 
The season for putting ill the potatoes had now arrived. l\lalcohn 
volunteered to cut the sets, which was easy work that could 1ìo done in 
the house, and OVer which he could lounge and smoke; but :l\Ioodie told 
him that he must take his share in the field, that I had already sets 
enough saved to plant half-au-acre, ánù \Voula have Inore prepared by the 
tÏ1ne they were required. 'Vith many growlg and shrugs, he felt obliged 
to COIlll)ly; and he performed his part pretty well, the execrations 
bestowed Ullon the 11lusquitoes and black-flies forming a sort of safety- 
valve to let off the concelltIateù veUOlll of his temper. "\Vhen he carne in 
to dinner, he held out hi8 hauds to llie. ' Look at these hands.' 
'They are blistered with the hoe.' 
'Loök at nly' face.'-' You are terribly disfigured by the b!ack.flies. But 

fooùie suffers just as n1uch, and says nothing.' 
'Bah !-The only consolation one feels for such annoyances is to com- 
plain. Oh, the woods !-the cursed WOOd8 !-how 1 wi
h I were out of 
thClll!' The day was yery warlH, bat in the afternoon I was surprised by 
a visit from an old maiden lady, a friend of mine from C-. 
he had 
walked :UP with a 1\It'. Crowe, from Petel'borough, a young, brisk-looking 
farmer, 111 breeches anù top-boots, just out fl'Oln the old country, who, 
naturally enough, thought he would like to roost among the woods. 
He was a little, lively, good-naturcd lllàIlUY, \vith a real A.nglo-Saxon 
N 2 
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face-rosy, high cheek-boned, with full lips, and a turned-up nose; and, 
like most little men, was a great talker, and very full of himself. He had 
belonged to the secondary class of farmers, and was very vulgar, both in 
person and l11anners. I had just prepared tea for my visitors, when 
l\lalcolnl and :Moodie returned from the field. There was no affectation 
al)out the f01'1ner. He was manly in his person, and blunt even to rude- 
ness, and I saw by the quizzical look which he cast upon the spruce little 
Crowe that he was quietly quizzing him from head to heel. A neighbour 
ha(l sent me a present of maple molasses, and 1\11'. Crowe was so fearful of 
spilling some of the rich syrup upon his drab shorts that he spread a large 
pocket-handkerchief over his knees, and tucked another under his chin. 
I felt very nluch inclined to laugh, but restrained the inclination as well as 
I could -and if the little creature would have sat still, I could have quelled 
my rebellious propensity altogether; but up he would jump at every word 
I said to hinl, and nlaking me a low, jerking bow, often with his mouth 
quite full, and the treacherous molasses running oyer his chin. 
IHalcolrn sat directly opposite to nle and my volatile next-door neigh- 
bonr. He saw the intense difficulty I bad to keep my gravity, and was 
determined to nlake me laugh out. So, coming slyly behind my chair, 
he whi
pered in my ear, with the gravity of a judge, '1\lrs. :l.\Ioodie, that 
Inu
t have been the very chap who first jumped Jim Crowe.' 
This appeal obliged me to run from the table. 1\1oodie was astonished 
at my rudeness; and 1\lalcolm, as he resumed his seat, maùe the nlatter 
,yorse by saying, , I wonder what is the matter with 1\lrs. 1\1oodie; she is 
certainly very hysterical this afternoon.' 
The potatoes were planted, ancl the season of strawberries, green peas, 
and young potatoes come, but still :Malcolm remained our constant guest. 
I-Ie had grown so indolent, and gave himself so many airs, that 1\1oodie was 
heartily sick of his company, and gave hinl many gentle hints to change 
his quarters: but our guest was determined to take no hint. For some 
reason best known to himself, perhaps out of sheer contradiction, which 
formed one great element in his character, he seemed obstinately bent 
upon remaining where he was. l\loodie was busy under-bushing for a full 
fallow. 1\lalcolm spent much of his time in the garden, or lounging about 
the house, I had baked an eel-pie for dinner, which if prepared well is by 
no means an unsavoury dish. :Malcolm had cleaned some green peas, and 
washed the first young potatoes we had drawn that season, with his own 
hands, and he was reckoning on the feast he should have upon the potatoes 
with childish glee. The dinner at length was put upon the table. 1'he 
vegetables were remarkably fine, and the pie looked very nice. 
:Moodie helped 1\lalcolnl, as he always did, very largely, and the other 
covered his plate with a portion of peas and potatoes, when, 10 and 
behold! DIY gentlenlan began nlaking a very wry face at the pie. 
, \Vha
 an infernal dish!' he cried, pushing away his plate with an. air ?f 
great dIsgnst. 'These eels taste as if they had been stewed In 011. 
:Moodie, you should teach your wife to be a better cook.' 
'The hot blood burnt uÌ.>on :Moodie's cheek. I saw indignation blazing 
in his eye. 'If you don't like what is prepared for you, sir, you may leave 
the table and my honse, if you please. I will put up with your ungentle- 
manly anù ungrateful conduct to 1\1rs. :Moodie no longer.' 
Out stalked the offending party. I thought, to be sure, we had got rid 
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of him; and thou
h he deserved what was said to him, I was sorry for 
hÏ1n. 1Ioodie took his dinner, quietly remarking, , I wonder he could find 
it in his heart to leave those fine peas anJ potatoes.' 
He then went back to his work in the bush, and I cleared away the 
dishes, and churned, for I wanted butter for tea. 
About four o'clock, :Mr. l\lalcolm entered the room. 'i\Irs. 
Ioodio,' said 
he, in a more cheerful voice than hsual, , where's the boss ?'-' In the wooù, 
under-bushing.' I felt dreadfully afraid that there would be Llows between 
theIne 'I hope, 1\11'. 1\lalcolm, that you are not going to hÜn with any 
intention of a fresh qnarrel.'-' Don't you think I have been punished 
enough by losing my dinner '?' said he, with a grin. 'I don't think Y;e 
shall murder one another.' He shouldered his axe, and went whi:stling 
away. After striving for a long while to stifle my foolish fears, I took the 
baby in nlY arms, and little Dunbar by the hand, and ran up to the bu:-;h 
where :Moodie was at work. At first I only saw my husband, but the 
strokes of an axe at a little distance soon guided nlY eyes to the spot 
where 
\Ialcolm was working away, as if for uear life. .Moodie snÜled, and 
looked at me significantly. ' How could the fellow stomach what 1 said to 
him.
 Either great necessity or 
reat meanness must be the cause of his 
knocking under. I don't know whether most to pity or despise him.' 
'Put up with it, deare
t, for this once. He is not bappy, and 111Ust be 
greatly distressed,' 1\lalcolm kept aloof, ever and anon casting a furtive 
glance towarùs us; at last little Dunbar ran to him, and held up his arms 
to be kisstJd. The strange l1lan snatched him to his bosom, and covered 
hÜn with caresses. It 1night be love to the child that had quelled his 
sullen spirit, or he nlight really have cherished an affection for us deeper 
than his ugly ternper would allow him to show. At all events, he joined 
us at tea as if nothing had happened, and we might truly say that he had 
obtained a new lease of his long visit. But what could not be effected by 
words or hints of ours was brought about a few days after by the silly 
observation of a child. He asked Katie to give hiln a kiss, and he would 

ive her some ra.spberries he had gathered in the bush. 
, I don't want them. Go away; I don't like you, YOlt little stumpy '1nan l' 
His rage knew no bounds. He pushed the chilli fr0111 him, and vowed 
that he would leave the house that 111onlellt-that she could not have 
thought of such an expression herseLf; she must have been taught it by 
us. This was an entire misconception on his part; but he would not be 
convinced that he was wrong. Off he went, and .Moodie called after him, 
'Malcolm, as I am sending to Petert}-orough to-morrow, the nlan shall take 
in your trunk,' He was too angry even to turn and bid us good-bye; but 
we had not seen the last of hÏ1n yet. Two months after, we were taking 
tea with a neighbour, who lived a mile below us on the small lake. 'Vllo 
should walk in but :ðlr. 
lalcolm? He greeted us with great wal'lllth, for 
him, and when we rose to take leave, he rose and walked home by our side. 
'Surely the little stun1py man is not returning to his old quarters?' I 3.111 
still a ba.be in the affairs of JneH. Human nature has more strange 
varieties than anx one nlenagerie can contain, and :Malcolm was one of the 
oddest of L:er odd species. That Eight he slept in his old lIed below the 
parlour window, and for three months afterwards he stuck to us like 3, 
beaver. He seenled to have gJ'own 11lore kindly, or we bad got more used 
to his eccentricities, and let him have his own way; certainly he behaved 
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himself n111ch better. He neither scolded the children nor interfered with 
the maid, nor quarrelled with me. He had greatly discontinued his bad 
habit of swearing, anù he talked of hin1self nnLl his future pro
pects with 
more hope and self-respect. His father had pr01nised to send him a fresh 
supply of 111Oney, and he proposed to buy of :Moodie the clergy reserve, 
and that they should farIn the two places on shares. This offer was 
received with great joy, as an unlooked-for means of paying our debts, and 
extricating ourselves fr0111 present and overwhelming difficulties, and we 
looked upon the little stump.v man in the light of a benefactor. 
So matters continued until Christmas-eve, when our visitor proposed 
walking into Peterborough, in order to give the children a treat of raisins 
to n1ake a Christmas pudding, "V e will be quite n1erry to-morrow,' he 
said. 'I hope we shall eat many Christmas dinners together, and continue 
good friends.' He started, after hreakfast, with the promise of con1ing 
back at night; but night came, the Christrnas passed away, months and 
years fled away, but we ne\'er Raw the little stU111PY nlan again! 
He went away that da.y with a stranger in a wagon from Peterborongh, 
and never afterwards was seen in that pa.rt of Canada. We afterwards 
learned that he went to Texas, and it is thought that he was killed at 
St. Antonio; but this is mere conjecture, 'Vhether dead or living, I feel 
convinced that 


qYe ne'er shalllook uran his like ag:1Ïn.' 


XXH.-TIIE FIRE. 
THE early part of the winter of lR37, a year ne,
er to be forgotten in the 
annals of Canadian. histor,v, was ve-ry severe. During the month of Feb- 
ruary, the therlnOlllcter often range(l frOtH eighteen to twenty-seyen degrees 
below zero. :--;peaking of the coldness of onè particular clay, a genuine 
Brother J ohnathan remarked, with channing simpìicity, that it was thirty 
degrees below zero that morning, and it would have been n1uch colder if 
the thermometer had been longer. The morning of the seyenth was so 
intensely cold that everything liqui<l froze in the house. The wood that 
had been drawn for the fire was green, an(l it ignited too slowly to satisfy 
the shivering impatience of won1en and children; I vented ll1ine in audibly 
grunlbling over the wretched fire, at which I in vain endeavoured to thaw 
frozen bread, and to dre
R crying children. It so happened that an old 
frienel, the maiden laå,v before alluded to, ho.(l been staying with us for a 
few days. She had left us for a visit to rpy sister; and as some relatives 
of hers were about to return to Britain by the "\vay of New York, and had 
offered to convey letters to friends at home, I had been busy all the day 
before preparing a racket for England. [t \-vas Il1Y intention to walk to IllY 
sister's with this packet, directly the important affair of breakfast had 
been discussed; but the extreme cold of the morning had occasioned 
su-ch delay that it was late before the breakf
1.!>o;t-thingFi were cleared away. 
A fter dressing, I founù the air so keen that 1 could not venture out 
without some risk to my nose; and my husband lOlllUy ,"olunt.ecl'ed to go 
in 111Y stead. I had hired a young Irish girl the day before. Her friends 
were only just located in our \-icinity,- and she had neyer 
een a stove 
until she came t.o onr hOl1
e. After Moodie left, I suffertd the fjre to die 
away in the Franklin stove in the pa.rlon
" and \\ eut into the kitchen to 
prepare breaù for the oyen. The girJ, "\....ho was a good-natured. creature, 
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had IleaI'd me complain bitterly of the cold, and the impossibility of 
getting the green "ood to burn, and she thought that she would see if 
she could not make a good fire for me and the children, against my work 
was done. 'Vithout saying one word about her intention, she slipped out 
through a door that opened from the parlour into the garden, ran round 
to the wood-yard, filled her lap with cedar chips, and, not knowing the 
nature of the stove, filled it entirely with the light wood. 
Before I had the least idea of my danger, I was aroused from the com- 
pletion of my task ùy the crackling and roaring of a large fire, and a suf- 
focating smell of burning soot. I looked up at the kitchen cooking-stove. 
All was right there. I knew I had left no fire in the parlour stove; but 
not being able to account for the smoke and smell of burning, 1 opened 
the door, and to n1Y dismay found the stove red-hot, from the front plate 
to the toprnost pipe that let out the smoke through the roof. 

Iy fi'tst impulse was to plunge a blanket, snatched from the servant's 
bed, which stood in the kitchen, into cold water, This 1 thrust into the 
stove, and upon it I threw water, until all was cool below. I then ran up 
to the loft, and by exhausting all the water in the house, even to that 
contained in the boilers upon the fire, contrived to cool down the pipes 
which passed through the loft. . I then sent the girl out of doors to look 
at the roof, which, as a very deep fall of snow had taken place the day 
before, I hoped would be completely covered, and safe from all danger of 
fire. She quickly returned, stamping and tearing her hair, and making a 
variety of uncouth outcries, from which I gathered that the roof was in 
flames. This was terrible news, with my husband absent, no man in the 
house, and a mile and a quarter from any other habitation. I ran out to 
ascertain the extent of the Inisfortune, and found a large fire burning in 
the roof between the two stone pipes. The heat of the fires had melted 
off all the snow, and a spark from the burning pipe had already ignited 
the shingles. A ladder, which for several nlOnths had stood against the 
house, had been moved two days before to the barn, which was at the top 
of the hill, near the road; there was no reaching the fire through that 
source. I got out tho dining-table, and tried to throw water upon the 
roof by standing on a chair placed upon it, but I only expended the little 
water that 
pmained in the boiler, without reaching the fire. The girl 
s.till continued weeping and lamenting. 
'Yon must go for help,' I said. 'Hun as fast as you can to my sister's, 
and fetch your master.'-' And lave you, ma'arm, and the childher alone 
wid the hurnin' house 1'-' Yes, yes! Don't stay one moment.' 
'I have no shoes, nla'arm, and the snow is so deep.' 
'Put on your master's boots; nlake haste, or we shall be lost l)efore 
help carnes.' 'The girl put on the boots and started, shrieking' Fire l' 
the whole way. This was utterly useless, and only impeded her progress 
by ex hausting her strength. After she had vanished fr0111 the heat! of the 
clearing iHto the ,yood, and I was left quite alone, with the house burning 
over nlY bead, I paused one nloment to reflect what had best be done. 
The honse was built of ceùar logs; in all probability it would be con- 
sumed before any help could arrive, There was a brisk bree7e blowiHg up 
frOll1 the frozen lake, and the thcrn10meter stood at eighteen de
reeg 
below zero. 'Ve were placed between the two extren1eS of heat aud cold, 
anll there was as much d<,mger to be apprehended frOlll the one as the 
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other, In the bewilderment of the n1oment, tbe direful extent of the 
calamity never struck n1e: we ,yanted but this to put the finishing stroke 
to our m,isfol'tunes, to be thrown naked, houseless, and penniless, upon 
the worlù. 'lVhat shall I save .first ?' was the thought just then uppermost 
. in my n1ind, Bedding and clothing Rppeared the lilost essentially ne- 
cessary, and without another nloment's pause, I set to work with a right 
good will to drag all that I could from my burning home. 
'\Vhile little Agnes, Dunbar, and ba1y Donald filleù the air with their 
cries, Katie, as if fully conscious of the importance of exertion, as
isted 
DI0 in C<lrrj'ing out sheets and blankets, and dragging trunks and boxes 
some way up the hill, to be out of the way of the burning brands when 
the roof should fall in. How nlany anxious looks I gave to the head of 
the clearing as the fire increased, and large pieces of burning pine began 
to fall through the boarded ceiling, about the lower rooms whQre ,,'e were 
at work, The children I had kept under a large dresser in the kitchen, 
but it now appeared absolutely necessary to remove them to a place of 
safety. To expose the young, tender things to the direful cold was almost 
as bad as leaving them to the nlercy of the fire. At last I hit upon a plan 
to keep then1 from freezing. I emptied all the clothes out of a large, deep 
chest of drawer:;:;, and dragged the e.mpty drawers up the hill; these I 
lined with blanket.s, and placed a child in ea.ch drawer, covering it well 
over with the bedding, giving to little Agnes the charge of the baby to 
hold between her knees, and keep well covered until help shoulà arrive. 
Ah, how long it seemed coming! The roof was now burning like a brush- 
heap, and, unconsciously, the child and I were working under a shelf, upon 
which were deposit.ed seyeral rounds of gnnpowder which had been pro- 
cured for blasting a well, as all our water had to be brought up hill from 
the lake. This gunpowder was in a stone jar, secured by a paper stopper; 
the shelf upon which it stood was on fire, but it was utterly forgotten by 
n1e at the time; and even afterwards, when my husband was working on 
the burning loft over it. I found that I should not be able to take many 
Inore trips for goods. As IIJassed out of the parlour for the last time, 
I{atie looked up at her father's flute, which was suspended upon two 
brJ,cket
, anù said, Oh, dear mamnla! do save papa's flute; he will be so 
sorry to lose it.' God bless the dear child for the thought! the flute was 
sa\'ed; anù, as I succeeded in dragging out a heavy chest of clothes, and 
looked up once Inore despairingly to the road, I saw a man running at full 
speed, It was my husband. Help was at hand, and my heart uttered a 
deep thanksgiving as allother and another figure came upon the sc.ene. 
I had not felt the intense cold, although without cap, or bonnet, or 
shawl; with my hands bare and exposed to the bitter, biting air. The 
illtell
e excitement, the anxiety to save alII could, had so totally diverted 
my thoughts from lnyself, that I had felt Dothin,
 of the danger to which 
I had been exposed; but now that help was near, l11Y knees trembled 
under nle, I felt gidùy and faint, and dark shadows seemed dancing before 
n1}' eyes. The monlent my husband and brother-in-law entered the house, 
the latter excla.inled, '.Moodie, the house is gone; save what you can of 
your winter stores and furniture.' l\Ioodie thought differently. Prompt 
and energetic in danger, and possessing admirable presence of Inind anlI 
coolness when others yield to agitation allù despair, he sprang upon the 
burning loft and called for water. Alas, there was none! 
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'Snow, snow; hand me up pailfu1s of snow 
Oh! it was bitter work fining those pails with frozen snow; but 
Ir'. 
T - and I worked at. it as fast as we were able. 
The violence of the fire was greatly checked by covering the boards of 
the loft with this snow. l\lore help had now arrived. Young B- and 
S- had brought the ladder down with thenl from the barn. and were 
already cutting away the burning roof, and flinging the flaming brand.:; 
into the deep snow. '.Mrs. :Moodie, have you any pickled nleat l' 
'1Ve have just killed one of our cows, and salted it for winter stores.' 
'1Vell, then, fling the beef into the snow, and let us -have the brine.' 
This was an admirable plan. 1Vherever the brine wetted the shingles, 
the fire turned from it, and concentrated into one spot. 
But I had not time to watch the bra,-e workers on the roof. I was fast 
Jielding to the effects of over- excitement and fatigue, when my brother's 
tealn dashed down the clearing, brin'!ing my excellent old friend, 1Iiss 
B- and the servant-girl. :My brother sprang out, carried me back into 
the house, and wrapped nle up in one of the large blankets scattered about. 
In a few n1Ínutes I was seated with the dear children ill the sleigh, and on 
the way to a place of warmth and Eafety. 
Katie alone suffered from the intense cold. The dear little creature's 
feet were severely frozen, but were fortunately restored by her uncle dis4 
covering the fact before she approached the fire, and rubbing them well 
with snow. In the nleanwhile, the friends we had left so actively elll- 
ployed at the house succeeded in getting the fire under before it had de- 
stroyed the walls. The only accident that occurred was to a poor dog, 
that :l\Ioodie had called Snarleyowe, He was struck by a burning brand 
thrown from the house, and crept under the barn and died. 
Beyond the damage done to the buildin
, the loss of our potatoes and 
two sacl\:s of flour, we had escaped in a manner almost miraculous, This 
fact shows how much can be done by persons working in union, without 
bustle and confusion, or running in each other's way. Here were six men, 
who, without the aid of water, succeeded in saving a building, which, at 
first sight, alnlost all of thenl had deemed past hope. In after-years, 
when entirely burnt out in a disastrous fire that consun1ed almost all we 
were worth in the wodel, some four hundred persons were present, with a 
fire-engine to second their endeavours, yet all was lnst. Every person 
seemed in the way; and though the fire was discoyered immediately after 
it took place, nothing was done beyond saving some of the furniture. 
Our party was too large to be billeted upon one fatuily. 1\lrs. T- 
took compassion upon 1\Iooclie, myself, and the baby, while their uncle 
received the three children to his hospitable home. 
It was some weeks before 1\Ioodie succeeded in repairing the roof, the 
intense cold preventing anyone frOlU ,vorking in such an exposed situation. 
The news of Ollr fire travelled far and wide. I was reported to have 
done prodigies, and to ha'
e saved the greater part of our household goods 
before help arrived, Reduced to plain prose, these prodigies shrink into 
the simple, and by no means man-eHous fact, that during the excitement I 
dragged out chests which, under ordinary circumstances, I could not have 
nloved; anù that I was unconscious, both of the cold and the danger to 
which I ,"as exposed while working uncleI' a burnin
 roof, which, had it 
fallen, would have buried both tho children anù rnyself uncleI' its ruins. 
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These circumstances appeared far more alarming, as all real danger does, 
after they were past. The fright and over-exertion gave my health a 
shock from which I did not recover for several months, and made lne so 
fearful of fire, that from that hour it haunts me like a nightmare. Let the 
night be ever so serene, all stoves nlust be shut up, and the hot embers 
covered with ashes, before I dare retire to rest; and the sight of a burning 
edifice, so common a spectacle in large towns in this country, l}.1akes me 
really ill. This feeling was greatly increased after a second fire, when, for 
Sû1ne torturing minutes, a lovely boy, silIce drowned, was supposed to 
have perished in the burning house. Our present fire led to a new train 
of circumstances, for it was the means of Introducing to l\Ioodie a young 
Irish gentleman, who was staying at nlY brother's house. John E- 
was one of the hest and gentlest of human beings. His father, a captain 
in the army, had died while his farnily were quite young, and haù left his 
widow with scarcely any means beyond the pension she received at her 
husband's death, to bring up and educate a family of fhe children. A 
hand::-;ome, showy woman, 
Irs E- soon married again; and the poor 
lads were thrown upon the world, The eldest, who had been educated for 
the Church, first came to Canada in'. the hope of getting some professor- 
ship in the college, or of opening a classical schooL He was a handsome, 
gentlemanly, well-educated young man, but constitutionally indolent-a 
natural defect which seemed common to all the males of the family, and 
which was sufficiently indica.ted by their soft, silky, fair hair and n1ilky 
complexions. R- had the good sense to perceive that Canada was not 
the country for him. He spelIt a week under our roof, and we were llluch 
pleased with his elC'3ant tastes and pursuits; but n1Y husband strongly 
advised him to try anel get a situation as a tutor in some family at h01ne. 
This he afterwards obtained. He became tutor and travelling co.mpanion 
to the young Lord 1\1- 
 and has since got at
 e'\.cellent living, 
J ohu, who had followed his brother to Canada without the means of 
transportiu 6 himself hack again, was forced to ren1ain, and was working 
with 1'11'. 
- for his hoard. lIe proposed to :l\Ioodie working his farm 
upon shares; and as we were unable to hire a nlan, 
loodie gla(lly closed 
with his offer; and, durin
 the time he remained with us, we ha.d every 
reason to be pleased with the arrangem3ut. It was always a humiliating 
feeling to our proud minds, that hirelings should witness our dreadful 
struggles with poverty, and the strange shifts we were forced to nlake in 
order to obtain e\ren food. But J oh11 E- had knO\,yn and experienced 
all that we had suftered, in his own person, and was willing to ::-.hare our 
home with all its pri\"ations. 'Yarm-hearted, sincere
 and truly affectionate 
-a gentlen1an in word, thought, and ùeed-\ye founù his society and 
cheerful help a great cornfort. Our odd meals becarne a subject of 
lllerriment, and the peppermint and ::mge tea drank with a hetter flavour 
when wo had one who sympathised in all our trials, and shared all our 
toils, to partake of it with us. The whole family soon became attached to 
our young friend; awl after the wOl'k of the day was over, greatly we enjoyed 
an hour's fishing on the lake. John E- said that we had no right to 
murmur, as long as we had health, a happy home, and plent,Y of fl.esh fish, 
n1ilk, and potatoes. Early in 
Iay, we received an old Irisl1\yomall into 
our service, who for four years proved a most faithful and industrious 
creature. And wha.t with John E- to assist n1Y husba
1(l on the farm, 
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and old Jenny to help me to nurse the children, and manage the honse, 
our affairs, if they were no better in a pecuniary point of view, at lea8t 
presented a more pleasing aspect at home, \Ye were always cheerful, and 
sOllletimes contented and even happy. How great was the contrast 
between the character of our new inmate and that of 1\11'. l\Ialcolm ! The 
sufferings of the past year bad been greatly increased by the iutolerable 
nuisance of his cOlllpany, while InallY additional debts had been contracted 
in order to obtain luxuries for hinl which we never dreamed of purchasing 
for oursel \'es. Inst.ead of increasing my domestic toils, John did an in his 
power to lessen them; and it ahyays grieved him t.o see nle iron a shirt, or 
wash the least article of clothing for him. ' You have too n1Hch to do 
already; I cannot bear to give you the least additional work,' he would 
say. An(l he generally expressed the 
reatest satisfaction at my method 
of managing the house, and preparing our sirnple fare. The little ones he 
treated with the most aftectionat
 kindness, and gathered the whole flock 
about his knees the nloment he canle in to his nleals. 
On a wet day, when no wOl'k could he done abroad, :Mooclie took up his 
flute, or read aloud to us, while John and I sat down to work, The young 
emigrant, early cast upon the world and his own resources, was an excellent 
hand at the needle. He would Inake or Tllend a shirt with the greatest 
precision and neatness, and cut out and manufacture his canvas trousers 
and loose summer coats with as much adroitness as the most experienced 
tailor; darn his socks and menù his boots anù shoes, and often volun- 
teered to assist me in knitting the coarse yarn of the country into socks 
for the children, while he made them moccasins from the dressed deer- 
skins that we obtained fronl the Inùians. Scrupulously neat and clean in 
his person, the only thing which seemed to ruflle his calm temper was the 
dirty work of IO,Q:gin
; he bated to come in from thA field with his person 
and clothes begl'inu
d with charcoal and smoke. Old Jenny used to laugh 
at him for not b3in 6 able to eat his meals without first washing his hands 
and face, 'Och! my dear heart, yer too particular intirely; we've no 
time in the woods to be clane.' 
he would say to hinl, in answer to his 
request for soan and a towel, ' An' is it soap yer a wantin'? I tell yer that 
that same is not to the fore; bating the throuble of makin', it's little soap 
that the n1Îsthress can get to wash the clothes for us and the childher, 
widout yor wastin' it in makin' yer purty skin as white as a leddy's. Do, 
darlint, go down to the lake and wash there; that basin is big enough, any 
how.' And John would laugh. and go down to the lake to wash, in order 
to appease the wra.th of the old \'\"omml. John had a great dislike to cats, 
and eyen regarded with an moil éye our old pet cat, Peppermint, who bad 
taken a great fancy to share his bed and board. 
'If I tolerate our own cat,' he \yould :-:ay, , I will not put up ,dth such a 
nuisance as your friend Emilia sends us in the shape of her ugly Tom. 
1\Thy, where in the world do YOll think I found that beast sleeping last 
nióht l' I expressed my ignorance. 'In our potato-pot.. Now, you will 
agree with me that potatoes dressed with eat's hair is not a Yer.\T nice dish. 
The next time J catch )Iaster Tom in the potato-pot, I will kill him.' 
'J ohn. you are not in earnest. l\lrs. - would ne\'er forgive any 
injury done to Tom, who is a great fayonrite.'-' I..et her keep him at 
home, then. Think of the brute coming a nlile through the wooJs to steal 
from u
 all he can find, and t.hcn r-;leeping oil' the effects of his depredations 
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in the potato-pot.' I could not help laughing, but I begged John by no 
means to annoy Emilia by hurting her cat. . 
The next day, while sitting in the parlour at work, I heard a dreadftll 
squall, and rushed to the rescue. 
J oh11 was standing, with a flushed cheek, 
grasping a large stick in his hand, and Tom was lying dead at his ftet. 
, Oh, the poor cat!' , Yes I have killed him; but I am sorry for it now. 
"\Vhat willl\lrs. - say l' 'She must not know it. I have told JÛu the 
story of the pig that Jacob killed. You had better bury it with the pig.' 
John was really sorry for having yielded, in a fit of passion, to do so 
cruel a thing; yet a few days after he got into a fresh scrape with 1\lrs. 
-'s aninlals. The hens were laying, up at the barn. J olIn was very 
fond of fresh eggs, hut some strange dog CaIne daily and sucked the eggs. 
John had vowed to kill the first dog he found in the act. 1\11'. - had a 
very fine bull-dog, which he valued very highly; but with Emilia, Chowder 
was an especial favourite. Bitterly had she benlOaned the fate of Tom, 
and nlany were the inquiries she made of us as to his sudden disap- 
pearance. One afternoon John ran into the room. '.l\ly dear 1\lrs. l\Ioodie, 
what is 1\frs. -'s dog like?' 
'A lctrge bull-dog, brindled black and white,'-' Then, by Jove, I've 
shot him!' 'J oh11, John! you rnean n1e to quarrel in earnest with my 
friend. How could you do it '?'-' 'Vhy, how the deuce should I know her 
dog from another? I caught the big thief in the very act of devouring 
the eggs from under your sitting hen, and I shot him dead without 
another thought. But I will bury hiIn, and she will never find it out a bit 
more than she did who killed the cat.' Son1e time after this, Emilia re- 
turned from a VIsit at P--. The first thing she told me wa'3 the loss of 
the dog. She was so vexed at it, she had had him advertised, offering a 
reward for his recovery. I, of course, wa'3 called upon to sympathise with 
her, which I did with a ver.v bad grace. 'I did not like the beast,' I said; 
'he was cross and fierce, and I was afraid to go up to her house while he 
was there.'-' Yes; but to lose him so. It is so provoking; and him such 
a valuable animal. I could not tell how deepiy she felt the loss, She 
would give four dollars to find out who had stolen him,' 
How near she canle to making the grand discovery the sequel will show. 
Instead of burying him with the rnurdered pig and cat, John had 
scratched a shallow grave in the garden, anù concealed the dead brute. 
After te?u, F.milia requested to look at the garden; and I, perfectly un- 
conscious that it contained the remains of the nlurdered Chowder, lee! the 
way. 1\frs. -, whilst gathering a handful of fine green pea
) suddenly 
stooped, and looking earnestly at the ground, calJed to nle. 
, Come here, Susa.nna, and tell me what has been buried here. It looks 
like the tail of a dog.' She might have ad.ded, 'of my dog.) l\lurder, it 
seeIns, will out. By some strange chance, the grave that covered the 
mortal remains of Chowder had been disturbed, and the black tail of the 
dog was sticking out. '"\Vhat can it be?' said I, with an air of perfect 
innocence. 'Shall I call Jenny, and dig it up ?'-' Oh, no, nlY dear; it has 
a shocking smell, but it does look very much like Chowder's tail.' 
'Impossible! How could it come among nlY peas?' 
'True, Besides, I saw Chowder, with my own eyes, yesterday, following 
a teanl; and George C- hopes to recover him for Ine.' 
'Indeed! I am glad to hear it. How these musquitoes sting, Shall we 
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go back to the house?' 'Vhile we returned to the house, J01m, who had 
overheard the whole conversation, hastilJ7 disinterred the boby of Chowder, 
alid placed him in the same mysterious grave with Tom and the pig. 
:Moodie and his friend finished loggiug-up the eight acres which the 
former had cleared the previous winter; besides putting in a crop of peas 
and potatoes, and an acre of Indian corn, reserving the fallow for fall 
wheat, while we had the promise of a splendid crop of hay off the sixteen 
ames tnat had been cleared in 1834. ,Ve were all in high spirits, and 
everything pronlised fair, until a very trifling circumstance again occa- 
sioned us much anxiety and trouble, and was the cause of our losing most 
of our crop. :Moodie was asked to attend a bee, which was called to con- 
struct a corduroy-bridge over a very bad piece of road. He and J. E-- 
were obliged to go that nlorning with wbeat t.o the mill, but 1\Iooùie lent 
his yoke of oxen for the work. The driver selected for thenl at the bee 
was the brutal :L\l--y, a savage lrishman, notEd for his ill-treatment of 
cattle, especially if the animals did not belol1g to him. He 
ave one of 
the oxen such a severe blow over the loius with a handspike that the 
creature canle home perfectly disabled, just as we wanted his services in 
the lmyfield and harvest. :l\1oodie had no llloney to purchase, or even to 
hire a mate for the other ox; but he and John hoped that by careful 
attendance upon the injured animal he nlight be restored to he
lth in a 
few days. They conveyed him to a deserted clearing, a short distance from 
the farm, where he would be safe from injury from the rest of the cattle; 
and early every morning we went in the canoe to carry poor Duke a warm 
Jnash, and to watch the progress of his recovery. Ah! ye who revel in 
this world's wealth, how little can you realise the importance which we,' 
in our poverty, attached to the life of this valuable animal ! Yes, it even 
became the subject of prayer, for the bread for ourselves and our little 
ones depended greatJy upon his recovery. 'Ve were doomed to dis- 
appointment. Aft.er nursing him with the greatest attention and éare for 
some weeks, the animal grew daily worse, and suffered such intense 
agony, as he lay groaning upon the ground, unable to rise, that John shot 
him to put him out of pain. Here, then, were we left without oxen to 
draw in our hay, or secure our other crops. A neighbour. who had an odd 
ox, kindly lent us the use of hinl, when he was not employed in his own 
farIll; and John and l\Ioodie gave their own work for the occasional loan 
of a yoke of oxen for a day. :But with all these dra\\"backs, and in spite 
of the assistance of old Jenny and myself in the field, a great deal of the 
produce was damaged before it could be secured. The whole summer we 
had to labour under this disadvantage. Our neighbours were all too busy 
to give us any help, and their own teams were employed in saving their 
crops. Fortunate]y, the f{'.w acres of wl1P-at we had to reap were close to 
the barn, and we carried tho 
heaves thither by hand; old J euny lwoving 
an invaluable help, both in the harvest and hay-field. 
Still, with all these misfortunes, Providence watched over us in a signal 
manner. 'Ve were neyer left entirely without food. Like the widow's 
cruse of oil, our means, though small, were ne\'er suffered to cease entÍl'ely. 
'\Ve had been for some daJs without meat, When :Moodie came running in 
for his gUll. A great she-bear was ill the wheat-field at the edge of the 
wood, very busily employed in helping to harvest the crop. '1 here was 
but one bullet, and a charge or two of buck-shot, in the house; but :Moodie 
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started to the wood with the single bullet in his gun, followed by a little 
terrier dog that belonged to J obn E-. Old Jenny was busy at the 
wash-tub, but the l110ment she saw her master running up the clearing, 
anù knew the cause, she left her work, and snatching up the carving-knife, 
ran after him, that in case the bear should have the best of the fight, she 
would be there to help the 'masther.' FUldil1g her shoes incommode her, 
she Hung them off, in order to run fa8ter. A few ruinutes after, c
me the 
report of the gun, and I heard :Moodie halloo to E-., who was cutting 
stakes for a fence in the wood. I harùly thought it possible that he could 
have killed the bear, but I ran to the door to listen. The children were 
all excitement, which the sight of the black monster, borne down the 
clearing upon two poles, increased to the wildest de1110nstrations of joy, 
:l\Ioodie and John were carrying the prize, and old J cllny, branùishing her 
carving-knife, followed in the rear. The rest of tho evening was spent in 
skinning, anù cutting up, and salting the ugly creature, whose flesh filled 
a barrel with excellent meat, in flavour resembling béef, while the short 
grain and juicy nature of the flesh gave to it the tenderness of nlutton. 
This was quite a godsend, and lasted us until we were able to kill two 
large fat hogs, in the fall. A few nights after, :Moodie and I encountered 
the mate of 1\1rs. Bruin, while returning from a visit to 
milia, in the very 
depth oj: the wood. 'Ve had been invited to meet our friend's father and 
mother, who had come up on a short visit to the woods; and the e\yening 
passed away so pleasantly that it was near ruidnight before the little party 
of friends separated. rrhe nloon was down. The wood, through which we 
haù to return, was very dark; the ground being low and swampy, and the 
trees thick and tall. There was, in particular 011e yery ugly spot, where a 
Sl113.11 creek crossed the road. This creek could only be passed by foot- 
passengers scrambling over a fallen tree, which, in a dark night, was not 
very easy to find. I begged a torch of 1\11'. -; but no torch could be 
fOllud. En1Ïlia laughed at IllY fears; still, knowing what a coward I was 
in the bush of a night, she found up about an ineh of candle, which was 
all that renmilled from the evening's el1tertainr.oent. This she put into 
an old lantern. 'It will not fast you ld'ng; but it will èarry you over the 
creek.' There was somethiug" gained, and off we set. 
It was so dark in the bush, that our dim candle looked liJæ a solitary 
red spark in the intense surrounding darkness, and scarcely sen'ed to show 
us the path. 'Ve went chatting along, talking over the news of the even- 
ing, IIector running on before us, when I :--aw a pair of eyes glare upon us 
from the edge of the swan1p, with the green, bl'ight light emitted 
y the 
eyes of a cat. 'Did you see those terrible eyes, ltloodie (' and I clung, 
trembling, to his arm. '"\Vhat e,,"es?' said he, feigning ignorallce. 'It's 
too dark to see anything. r.!.'he light is nearly gOlJe, if you don't quicken 
your pace, and cross the tree before it goes out, you will, perhaps, get your 
feet wet by falling into the creek.'-' Good Heavens! I saw them again; 
and do just look at the dog.' 
Hector stopped suddenly, and, stretching hillself along the ground, his 
nose resting between his fore-paws, began to whine and tremble. P:-e- 
sently he ran back to us, and crept under our feet. The cracking of 
branches, and the heavy treaJ of some Jarge anin1al, sounded close beside 
us. l\loollie turned the open lantern in the direction f1'01n whence the 
sounds came, and shouted as loud a:::; he could, at the san1C time enùeavour- 
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ing to urge forward the fear-stricken dog, whose cowardice '.....as only 
equalled by my own. Just at that critical InOll1ent the wick of the candle 
flickered a llloment in the socket, and expired. \Ve were left, in perfect 
darkness, alone with the bear-for such_we suppmmd the al1imal to be. 
:!\Iy heart beat audibly; a cold perspiration was strcan1ing down my face, 
but 1 neither shrieked nor attelllptsd to run. 1 don't know how :Moodie 
got me over the creek. One of nlY feet slipped into the water, but, expect- 
ing, as I did every moment, to be deyoureù by ma
ter Bruin, that was a 
thing of no consequence. :My husband was laughing at my fears, and every 
now and then he turned towards our companion, who continued following 
us at no great distance, and gave him an encouraging shout. Glad enough 
was I when I saw the gleanl of the light fronl our little cabin window shine 
out among the trees; and, the mOlllent I got v;ithin the clearing I ran, 
without stopping unti\ I was safely within the house. John was sitting 
up for us, nursing Donald. He listened with great interest to our ad ven- 
ture with the bear, and thought that Bruin was very good to let us escape 
without one affectionate hug. 'Perhaps it would have been otherwise had 
he known, :Moodie, that you had not ouly killed his good lad)', but were 
dining sumptuously oft. her carcass every day.' 
'fhe bear ,vas determined to ha \.e something in return for the loss of his 
wife. Several nights after this, our slumbers were disturbed, about mid- 
night, by an awful yell, and old Jenny shook violently at our chamber 
door. '.Masther, nlasther, dear !-Get up wid you this moment, or the 
bear will desthroy the cattle inti rely .' Half asleep, 
Ioodie sprang ti'om 
his bed, seized his gun, and ran out. I threw nlY large cloak rOllnd nle, 
struck a light, and followed him to the door. The moment the latter was 
unclosed, SOlne calves that we were rearing rushed into the kitchen, closely 
followed by the larger beasts, who came bellowing headlong down the hill, 
pursued by the bear. It was a laughãble scene, as shown by that paltry 
tallow-candle. :Moodie, in his night-shirt, taking aim at sonlething in the 
darkness, surrounded by the terrified animals; old Jenny, with a large 
knife in her hand, holding on to the white skirts. of her nlaster's garment, 
making outcry loud enough to frighten away all the wild beasts in the 
bush-herself almost in a state of nudity. __ 
'Och, nlaisther, doar! don't tilIlpt the ill-conditionccl crathur wid 
charging too near; think of the wife and the chilùher. IJCt me COlue at 
. the rampaging ba:jte, an' I'll stick the knife into the heart of him.' 
l\Ioodie fireù. q'he.....bear retreateJ up the clearin
, with a low growl. 
}'Ioodie and Jenny pursued hiIll some way, but it was too dark to discern 
any object at a distance. I, for my part, stood at the open door, laughing 
until the tears ran down my cheek
, at the glaring eyes of the oxen, t.heir 
ears erect, and their tails carl'icd gracefully on a level with their back
, as 
they stared at me and the light, in blank astonishment. rfhe noise of the 
gun had just rOllsed John E- from his slumbers. He was no less 
amused than myself, until he saw that a fine yearling heifer was bleeding, 
and found., upon examination, that the poor animal, having been in the 
claws of the bear, was dangerously, if not nlortally hurt. 
, I hope,' he cried, 'that the brute has not touched my foal !' I pointed 
to the black face of the filly peeping over the back of an elderly cow. 
, You Ree, John, that Bl'uin prefel'l'ed veal; there's your n horsey," as 
Dunbar calls her, safe, and laughing at you.' 
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1\foodie and Jenny now returned from the pursuit of the bear. E- 
fastened all the cattle into the back yard, close to the house. By daylight 
he and :Moodie had started in chase of Bruin, whom, they tracked by his 
blood some way into the bush; but here he entirely escaped their search. 


XXIII.-THE OUTBREAK, 
THE long-protracted harvest wa':) at length brought to a close. 1\foodie 
had procured another fiX from Dummer, by giving a note at six nlonths' 
date for the paynlent; and he and Jûhn E- were in the nliddle of sow- 
ing their fall crop of wheat, when the latter received a letter from the old 
country, which conveyed to him intelligence of the death of hi:; mother, 
and of a legacy of two hundred pounds. It was necessary for him to re- 
turn to claim the property, and though we felt his loss severely, w.e could 
not, without great selfishness, urge him to stay. John had formed an 
attachment to a young lady in the country, who, like hilnself, possessed no 
property. Their engagement, which had existed several years, had been 
dropped, from its utter hopelessness, by mutual consent. Still the young 
people continued to love each other, and to look forward to better days, 
when their prospects Inight improve so far that E- would be able to 
purchase a bush-farnl, and raise a house, however lowly, to shelter his 
lVIary. He, like our friend :l\Ialcolm, had taken a fancy to buy a part of our 
block of land, which he could culti va-te in partnership with 1foodie, with- 
out being obliged to hire, when the same barn, cattle, and implements 
would serve for both. Anxious to free himself from the thraldorn of debts 
which pressed him sore, 1\-Ioodie offered to part with two hundred acres at 
less than they cost us, and the bargain was to be considered as concluded 
directly the money was forthcoming. It was a sorrowful day when our 
young friend left us; he had been a constant inmate in the house for nine 
months, and not one unpleasant word had ever passed between us. He 
had l'endcred our sojourn in the woods more tolerable by his society, and 
sweetened our bitter lot by his friendship and sympathy. "T e both re- 
garded him as a brother, and parted with him with sincere regret. As to 
old Jenny, she lifted up her voice and wept, consigning hhn to the care 
and protection of all the saints in the Irish calendar. 
For several days after .T ohn left us, a deep gloom pervaded the house. 
Our daily toil was performed with less cheerfulness and alacrity; we 
missed him at the evening board, and at the evening fire 
 and the 
children asked each day, with increasing earnestness, when dear E- 
would return. :Moodie continued sowing his fall wheat. rhe task was 
nearly completed, and the chill October days were fast verging upon winter, 
when towardí-> the evening of one of t.hem he contrived-I know not how- 
to crawl down from the field at the head of the hin, faint ançl pale, and in 
great pain. He had broken the small bone of his leg. In dragging, among 
the sturnp
, the heavy machine (which is made in the form of the letter V, 
and is supplied with large iron teeth) had hitched upon a stump, and being 
swung off a,
ain by the motion of the oxen, had come with great force 
against his leg, At first he was struck down, and for some time was 
unahle to rise 
 but at length he contrived to unyoke the team, and crawled 
partly on his hands and knees down the clearing. 
What a sad, melancholy evening that ,vas ! Fortune seemed ne\,'er 
irecl 
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of playing us some ugly trick. The hope which had so long sustained 111e 
seemed about to desert me altogether; when I saw him on whom we all 
depended for subsistence, and whose kindly voice ever cheered us under . 
the pressure of calamity, smitten down helpless, all my courage and faith 
in the goodness of the Divine Father seenled to forsake me, and I wept 
long and bitterly. The next morning I went in search of a messenger to 
send to Peterborough for the doctor; but though I found and sent the 
messenger, the doctor never came. Perhaps he did not like to incur the 
expense of a fatiguing journey, with small chance of obtaining a sufficient 
remuneration. Our dear sufferer contrived, with assistance, to bandage 
his le,
; and after the first week of rest had expired, he amused hÏ1nself 
with making a pair of crutches, and in manufacturing Indian paddles for 
the canoe, axe-handles, and yokes for the oxen. It was wonderful with 
what serenity he bore this unexpected affliction. 
Buried in the obscurity of those woods, we knew nothing, heard nothing 
of the political state of the country, and were little aware of the revolution 
which was about to work a great change for us and for Canaùa, 
The weather continued remarkably nlild. The first great snow, which 
for years had ordinarily fallen between the lOth and 15th of Novenlber, 
still kept off. N ovenlber passed on; and as all our firewood had to be 
chopped by old Jenny during the lameness of 111Y husband, I was truly 
grateful to God for the continued mildness of the weather. 
On the 4th of December-that great d
.y of the outbreak-:Uoodie was 
determined to take advantage of the open state of the lake to carry a large 
grist up to Y -'s mill. I urged upon him the danger of a man attempt- 
ing to manage a canoe in rapid water, who was unable to stand without 
crutches; but :Moodie saw that the children would need bread, and he 
was anxious to make the experiment. 
Finding that I could not induce him to give up the journey, I c1e- 
ternlined to go with him. Old 'Vittals, who happened to come down that 
morning, assisted in placing the bags of wheat in the little vessel, and 
helped to place :Moodie at the stern. 'Vith a sad, foreboding spirit, I 
assisted to push off fronl the shore. The air was raw and cold, but our 
sail was not without its pleasure. 
The lake wa1i\ very full frOln the heavy rains, and the canoe bounded 
over the waves with a free, springy motion. A slight frost had hung 
every little bush and spt'ay along the shores with sparkling crystals. The 
red pigeon-berries, shining through their coating of ice, looked like 
cornelian beads set in silver, and strung frOln bush to bush. 'Ve founa 
the rapids at the entrance of Bessikakoon Lake very hard to stem, and 
were so often carried back by the force of the water, that, cold as the air 
was, the great exertion which Moodie had to make use of to obtain the 
desired object brought the perspiration out in big drops upon his forehead. 
His long confinement to the house and low diet had rendered him very 
weak. The old miller received us in the most hearty and hospitable 
manner; and complimented me upon my courage in venturing upon the 
water in such cold, rough weather. Norah was married, but the kind 
Betty provided us an excellent dinner, while we waited for the grist to be 
ground. It was neár four o'clock when we started on our return. If 
there had been danger in going up the strealn, there was more in cOlning 
down. The wind had changed, the air was frosty, keen, and biting, and 
o 
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1vloodie's paddle came up from every dip into the water, loaded with ice, 
For n1Y part, I had only to sit still at the bottom of the canoe, as we 
floated rapidly down with wind and tide. At the landing we were rnet 
by old Jenny, who had a long story to tell U8, of which we could l11ake 
neither head nor tail-how some gentleman had caned during our 
absence, and left a large paper, all about the Queen and the Yallkees; 
that there was war between Canada and the States; that Toronto had 
been burnt, and the governor killed, and I know not what other strange 
and n10nstrous statements. After much fatigue, 1\Ioodie climbed the hill, 
and we were once more safe by our own fireside. Hpre we found the 
elucidation of Jenny's marvellous tales: a copy of the Queen's proclama- 
tion, calling upon all loyal gentlelllon to join in putting down the un- 
natural rebellion. it letter frOll1 my sister eXplained the nature of the 
outbreak, and the astonishn1cnt with which the news had been received 
by all the settlers in the bush. l\1y brother and my sister's husband had 
already gone off to join some of the numerous bands of gentlemen who 
were collecting from all quarters to l1larch to the aid of Toronto, which it 
was said was besieged by the rebel force. f:he advised nle not to suffer 
1\looc1ie to leave home in his present weak state; but the spirit of my 
husband was aroused, he instantly obeyed what he cunsidered the im- 
perative call of duty, and told me to prepare him a few necessaries, that 
he n1ight be ready to start early in the nlorning. 
Little sleep yisited our eyes that night. 'Ve talked over the strange 
news for hours; our coming separa.tion, and tbe probability that if things 
'were as bad as they appeared to be, we lllight never meet again. Our 
affairs were in such a desperate condition that :Moodie antici}JateJ that 
any change Il1Ust be for the better; it was impossible for them to be 
worse. But the poor, anxious wife thought only of a parting which to 
her put a finishing stroke to all her n1isft,rtunes. 
Before the cold, snowy mornin,
 hroke, we were all stirring. The 
cbildren, who had learned that their father was preparing to leave then1, 
were crying and clinging round his knees. His heart was too deeply 
affected to eat; the meal passed over in silence, and he rose to go. I put 
on nlY hat and shawl to accompany him through the wood as far as my 
sister l\11's, T-'s. The day was like our destiny, cold, dark, and 
lowering. I gave the dear invalid his crutches, and we commenced our 
sorrowful" alk. Then old Jenny's lallil'lltations burs.t forth, as, flingin 6 
her arms round my husband's neck, she kissed and blessed hinl after the 
fashion of her country. 
, Och hone! och hone!' she cried, wringing her hands, 'masther dear, 
why will you lave the wife and the child her ? The poor Cl'athur is breakin' 
her heart iutirely at partin' wid you. Shure an' the war is nothiu' to you, 
that you lTIUst be goin' into da.Ðger; an' you wid a broken leg. Och 
hone! och hone! come back to your home-you will be kilt, and thin what 
will become of the wife and the wee bairns ?' IIer eriE.S and lalnel1tations 
followed us into the wood. At my sister's, :Moodie and I parted; and 
with a heavy heart I retraced lIlY steps through the wood. For once, I 
forgot all nlY fears, I never fßlt the col<.1. Sad tears were flowing over 
my cheeks; when I entereù the house, hope seetned to have deserted 
111e, and for upwards of an hour I lay upon the bed and wept, Poor J ellny 
did her best to comfort me, but all joy hac! vanished with hÜn who was 
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IllY light of life. Left in the most absolute uncertainty as to the real 
state of puhlic affairs, I could only conjecture what n1Ïght be the result 
of this suùden outbreak. Several poor settlers called at the house dur- 
ing the clay, on their way down to l'eterborough; but they brought with 
them the nlost exaggerated accounts. There had been a battle, they said, 
with the rebels, and the loyalists hat! been defeated; Toronto was besieged 
by sixty thousand men, and all the men in the backwoods were ordered 
to march instantly to the relief of the city. 
In the evening I received a note from Emilia, who was at Peterborough, 
in ,,'hich she illfol'lued me that my husband had borrowed a horse ùf 
:Ml'. S-, and had joined a large party of two hundred volunteers, who 
had left that morning for Toronto; that there had been a battle with the 
insurgents; that Colonel :l\Ioodie had been killed, and the rebels bad 
retreated; and that she hoped my husband would return in a few days. 
The honest backwoodsmen, perfectly ignorant of the abuses that bad 
led to the pl'eseut position of things, regarded the rebels as a set of 
monsters, for whom no punisbn1ent was too severe, and obeyed the call to 
arms with enthusiasm. The leader of the insurgents must have been 
astonished at the rapidity with which a large force was collected, as if by 
magic, to repel his designs. A great nUluber of these volunteers were 
half-pay officers, many of whom had fought in the continental wars with 
the arnlÍes of Napoleon, and would have been fonnd a host in themselves. 
In a week, :Moodie returned. So many volunteers had poured into 
Toronto that the number of friend
 was likely to prove as disastrous as 
that of enemies on account of the want ûf supplies to maintain t'hem all. 
1'he cOJnpanies from the back townships had been remanded, and I 
recei ved with deli:;ht my own again. But this re-union did not last long. 
Severall'egiments of militia were formed to defend the colony, HUrl to my 
husband \vas given the rank of captain in one of those then stationed in 
Toronto. On the 20th of January, L838, he bade us a long adieu, I was 
left with old Jenny and the children to take care of the farnl. It was tt 
sad, dull tinle. 1 could bear up against all trials with him to comfort and 
cheer me, but his long-continued absence cast a gloOlll upon my spi1Ít not 
easily to be shaken off: Still his very appointment to this situation was a 
signal act of mercy, From his full pay he was enabled to liquidate 
many pressing debts, and to send h0111e from time to time sums of nloney 
to procure necessaries for me and the little ones, These remittance
 
were greatly wanted; but I demurred before laying them out for comforts 
which we had been so long used to dispense with. It seemed almost 
criminal to purchase any article of luxury, such as tea and su
ar, while a 
debt ren1aineù unpaid. The Y -'s were very pressing for the thirty 
pounds th:;t we owed them for the clearing; but they had such a firnl 
reliance upon the honour of ray husband, that, poor and pressed for 
money as they were, they never sued us, I thought it would be a pleasing 
surprise to 1\Ioodie, if, with the sums of money which I occasionally 
receivell from him, I could diminish this delJt, which had always given 
hinl the greate
t uneasiness; and, my resolution once formed, I would 
not allow any temptation to shake it.. . 
The money was always transmitted to Dummer. I only reserved the 
sum of 
wo dollars a-month, to pay a little lad to chop wood for us. 
After a tune, I began to think the Y -'8 were gifted with 

cond-
ight ; 
o 2 
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for I never received a 111oney-Ietter but the very next <lay I was sure to 
see some of the family. 
Just at this period I received a letter from a gentlenlan, requesting me 
to write for a rnagazino (the LiteTary Garland), just started in :Montreal, 
with promise to remunerate me for my labours. Such an application was 
like a gleam of light springing up in the darkness; it seenled to pron1Ìse 
the dawning of a brighter day. I had never been able to turn my 
thoughts towards literature during my sojourn in the bush. 'Yhen the 
body is fatigued with labour, unwonted and beyond its strength, the 
mind is in no condition for rnental occupation. 
The year before, I had been requested by an Anlerican author, of great 
merit, to contribute to the North American Revíeu), published for several 
years in Philadelphia; and he promised to remunerate me in proportion 
to the success of the \rork. I had contrived to write several articles after 
the children were asleep, though the expense even of the stationery and 
the pORtage of the manuscripts were severely felt by one so destitute of 
nleans; but the hope of being of the least sen"ice to those dear to me 
cheered 111e to the task. I never realised anything from that source; but 
I believe it was not the fault of the editor. Several other AI11erican 
editors had written to nle to furnish thenl with articles; but I was unable 
to pay the postage of heavy packets to the States, and they could not 
reach their destination without being paid to the frontier. Thus, all 
chance of makin
 anything in that way had been abandoned. I wrote to 
:Mr. L-, and frankly infornled him how I was situated. In the most 
liberal manner, he offered to pay the postage on all manuscripts to his 
office, and left 111e to name my own terms of renHlneration. This opened 
up a new era in my existence; and for many years I have found in this 
generous man, to whom I anl still personally unknown, a steady friend. I 
actually shed tears of joy over the first twenty-dollar bill I received fron1 
:l\I0 ntreal. It was my own; I had earned it with my own hand; and it 
seenled to nlY delighted fancy to form the nucleus out of which a future 
independence for my family might arise. I no longer retired to beel when 
the labours of the day were over. I sat up, and wrote by the light of a 
strange sort of candles, that Jenny called 'sluts,' and which the old 
woman manufactured out of pieces of old rags, twisted together 3,lìcl 
dipped in pork lard, and stuck in a bottle. They did not give a bad light, 
1ut it took a great many of them to last me for a few hours. 
The faithful old creature regarded nlY writings with a jealous eye. 
'An', shure, it's killin' yerself that you are intirely. You were thin 
enough before you took to the pen; scribblin' an' scrabblin' when you 
should 
e in bed an' asleep. \Vhat good will it be to the childhrell, dear 
hear.t! I! you die afore your time, 
y wastin' your strengt
 afther that 
fashIOn? Jenny never could conceIve the use of books. 'Shure, we can 
li
e and 
1ie widout them. It's only a waste of time botherin' your brains 
wId t1
e hke of thenl; but, thank goodness! the lard will soon be all dQne, 
an' tllln. we shall hea
' you spakin' again, instead of sitt
n' ther
 
o
l,uled 
up all nIght, desthroYIng your eyes wiù porin' over the dIrthy wrItIn . 
As the sugar-making season drew near, Jenny conceived the b01d 
though
 of making a good lump of sugar, that the' child her ' might have 
somethIng to 'ate' with their bread during the summer. 1Ne h.ad no 
sugar-kettle, but a neighbour promised to lend us his, and to gIve .US 
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twenty-eight troughs, on condition that we gave hiln half the sugar we 
made. These terms were rather hard, but .J euny was so anxious to fulfil 
the darling object, that we consented. Little Sol. and the old woman 
nlade some fifty troughs nlore, the trees were duly tapped, a shanty in the 
bush was erecterl of small logs and brush, and covered in at the top with 
straw; and the old woman and SolOlllon, the hired boy, commenced 
operations. The very first day, a terrible accident happened to us; a 
large log fell upon the sugar-kettle-the borrowed sugar-kettle-and 
cracked it, spilling all the sap, and rendering the vessel, which had cost 
four dollars, useless. 'Ve were all in dismay. Just at that tiIne old 
vVittals happened to pass, on his way to Peterborough. He very good- 
naturedly offered to get the kettle repaired for us; which, he said, could 
be easily done by a rivet and an iron hoop. But where was the money to 
come from? I thought awhile. Katie had a magnificent coral and bells, 
the 
ift of her godfather; I asked the dear child if she would give it to 
buy another kettle for :Mr. T-. 
he said, 'I would give ten times as 
lnuch to help nlarnnla.' I wrote a little note to Emilia, who was still at 
her father'
; and 1\11'. 'V -, the storekeeper, sent us a fine sugar-kettle 
back by 'Vittals, and also the other mended, in exchange for the useless 
piece of finery. "\rVe had now two kettles at work, to the joy of Jenny, 
who declared that it was a lucky fairy who had broken the old kettle. 
'Vhile Jenny was engaged in boiling and gathering the sap in the bush, 
I sugared off the syrup in the house; an operation watched by the 
children with intense interest. After standing all day over the hot stove- 
fire, it was quite a refreshment to breathe the pure air at ni 6 ht. Every 
evening I ran up to see Jenny in the bush, singing and boiling down the 
sap in the front of her little shanty, The old woman was in her element, 
and afraid of nothing under the stars; she slept beside her kettles at 
night, and snapped her fingers at the idea of the least danger. She was 
sometimes rather despotjc in her treatment of her attendant, Sol. One 
morning, in particular, she bestowed upon the lad a severe cuffing. 
I ran np the clearing to the rescue, when my ears were assailed by the 
'boo-hooing' of the bo,v. 'What has happened 1 "\Vhy do you beat the 
chihl, Jenny 1'-' It'sjist, thin, I that will bate him-the unlucy omadhawn! 
Has not he spilt and spi]ed two buckets of Hyrnp, that I have been the 
live-long ni.ght bilin'. Sorra wid hinl; l'rllike to strip the skin off him, I 
would! l\fusha! but 'tis enough to vex a saint.' 
'Ah, Jenny!' blubbered the poor boy, 'but you have no nlercy. You 
forget that I have but one eye, and that I could not see the root which 
caught my foot and threw nle down,'-' Faix! an' 'tis a pity that you have 
the one eye, when yon don't know how to make a betther use of it,' 
muttered the angry dame, as she pickell up the pails, and, pushing him 
on before her, beat a retreat into the bush. 
I was heart.ily sick of the sugar-lnaking long before the season was 
over; however, we were well paid for our trouble. Besides one hundred 
and twelve pounds of fine soft sugar, as good as l\Iuscovado, we had six 
gallons of molasses, and a keg containing six gallons of excellent vinegar. 
Fifty pouncls went to 1\11', T-, for the use of hi
 kettle; and the rest 
(witn the except.ion of a cake for Emilia, which I had drained in a wet 
flannel bag until it was almost as white as loaf sugar) we kept for our 
own use. There was no lack, this year, of nice preserves and pickled 
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cucunlbers, dainties found in every native Canadian establishnlent. Be- 
siùes gaining a little money with my pen, I practised a rnethod of paint- 
ing birds and butterflies upon the white, velvety surface of the large 
fungi that grow plentifully upon the bark of the sugar-nlaple. These had 
an attractive appearance; ant! IllY brother, who "'as a captain in one of 
the provi
ionall'egiments, sold a great l11any of them among the officers, 
without saying by whom they were painted. One rich lady in Peter- 
borough, long since deaçJ, ol'llered two dozen, to send as curiosities to 
England. These, at one shilling each, enabled nle to buy shoes for the 
children, who, during our bad times. had been forced to dispense with 
these necessary coverings. How often, during the winter 
eason, have I 
wept over their little chapped feet, literally washing them with my tears! 
Eut these days ,\Tere to end; Providence was doing great things for us; 
and Hope raised at last her drooping head to regard with a brighter 
glance the far-off future. Slowly the winter rolled away; but he to whOln 
every tbought turned was still distant from his hunlble home. The 
receipt. of an occasional letter fl'01'n hinl was 111Y olll
> solace elm ing his 
long absence. and we were still too poor to iurlulge often in this luxury. 
1.Iy poor Katie was as anxious as her mother to hear fronl h
r father; 
and when I did get the long-looked-for prize, she ,,,ould kneel down 
before lue, her little elbows resting on my knees, her head thrown back, 
and the tears trickling down her innocent cheeks. eagerly drinking in every 
word. The spring brought llR plenty of work: we had potatoes and corn 
to plant, and the garden to culti \'ate. By lending 111Y oxen for two days' 
work, I got ,\Yittals, who had no oxen, to drag me)n a few acres of oats, 
and to prepare the la.nd for potatoes and corn, The forÚlcr I dropped 
into the earth, while J ellny co\"ered them up with 'the hoe. 
Our garden was well dug and plentifully manured, the old WOlllan 
bringin.!; the manure, which had lain for seyeral years at the barn door, 
down to th0 plot, in a large Indian basket placed upon a hand-sleigh. '\Ve 
had soon every sort of vegetable sewn, with plenty of 111elons and cucum- 
bers, and all our beds promised a good return. There were large flights 
of ducks upon the lake every night and morning; but though we had 
gUllS, we did not know how to use them. However, I thought of a plan, 
which I fla.ttered lllyself might prove snccessful; I g-ot SoL to plant hvo 
stakes in the 
hallo\V water. near the rice beds, and to these I attached a 
slender rope made by brading ItHlg strips of the inner bark of the bass- 
wood together; to these again T fastened, at regular intervals, aùout a 
quarter of a yard of whipcord, headed by a strong perch-hook. The8e 
hooks I baited with fish offal, leaying thelTI to float just under the water. 
Early next ruorning. ( saw a fine black duck fluttering upon the line The 
boy ran down with the paddles, but before he could reach the 
pot, the 
captive got away by carr
-ing the hook and line with him. At the next 
stake he found upon the hooks a large eel and a cat-fish. 
I had neyer before seen one of those whiskered, toad-like nati,>es of the 
Canadian waters (so common to the nay of Quinté, where they grow t.o a 
great :-;ize), that I was really terrificd at the sight of the hideous beast, 
and told f:;ol. to throw it away. In this I was very fo()lish, for they are 
esteCllled good eating in many l'arts of Canada; but to me, the sigbt of 
the reptile-like thing is enongh-it is uglier, and far nlore disgusting- 
looking than a toad. 
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'Vhen the trees came into leaf, and the lneadows werE" green, and flushed 
with flowers, the poor children used to talk constantly to llle of their 
father's return; their innocent prattle Inade me very sad. E\yery evening 
we walked into the wood, along the path that he must come wheneyer he 
did retnrn home, to nleet him; and though it was a vain hope, and the 
walk was taken just to amuse the little ones, I used to be sil1y enough to 
feel deeply disappointed when we returned alone, Donald, who was a 
mere baby when his father left us, could just begin to put words together, 
"Vho is papa? ,\Yhen will he come? 'ViII he come by the road? 
Will he come in a canoe?' The little creature's curiosity to Ree this 
unknown father was really amusing; and oh! how I longed to present 
the little fellow, with his rosy cheeks and curling hair, to his father; 
he was so fair, so altogether charming in Iny eyes. Emilia had caned 
him Cedric the Saxon: and he well suited the name, with his frank, 
honest disposition, and large, loying blne eyes. 
June had commenced; the weather was yery warnl, and 1\11'. T- had 

ent for the loan of old Jenny to help him for a day with his potatoes. I 
had just prepared dinner when the old woman came shrieking like a nlad 
thing down the clearing, and wayiug her hands towards me. I could not 
imagine what ha,d happened. 'Kinny's nlad!' whi;-;pered Dunbar; 'she's 
the old girl for making a noise.'-' Joy! joy!' ba\\'led out the old ,,"onlan, 
now running breathlessly towards us. 'The masther's cOlue-the Illasther's 
come !'-' \\"here? ",here ?'-' Jist above in the wood. Goodness gracious! 
I have run to let you know-so fast--that nlY heart-is like to-break.' 
'Vithl)ut stopping to cOlnfort poor Jenny, off started the children and 
Il1yself, at the very top of our speed; out I soon found that I could Hot run 
-1 was too nluch agitated. I got to the head of the bush, anI] sat down 
upon a fallen tree. The childl'en Rp1'ang forward like wild kids, all but 
Donald, who remained with hi::; old nurse. 1 coyerecl IllY face with IllY 
hands; ll1Y heart, too, was beating audibly; and now that he was come 
and was so near me, 1 scarcely could command strength to meet him. 
The sound of happy young voices roused nle up; the children were 
leading hinl along in triumph; and he was bending down to them, all 

miles, but hot and tired with his long journey. It was ahl10st wort1l , ur 
ßeparation, that blissful rneeting. In a few ll1iuutes he was at h0111e, and 
the children npon his knees. K.atie stood silently holding his hand, but 
Addie and Dunbar had a thousand thin
s to tell him. Donald was 
frightened at his military dres8, but he peeped at him frOln behind IllY 
gown, until 1 caught and placed him in his father's arms. 
IEs leaye of absence only extended to a fortnight. It had taken him 
three days to come all the way frOlll Lake Erie, where his regiment was 
stationed, at Point Abino; and the same tinle would be consumed in his 
return. He could ouly renMin with 11S eight days. How soon they fled 
away! lIo\V bitter was the thought of parting with hiln again! I-le had 
brought money to pay the J -'so Hùw surprised he was to find their 
large debt more than half liquidated. How gently did he chide nle for 
depriving n1yself and the children of the little comforts he had desiGned 
for us, in order to make this sacrifice. Eut neyer waR self-denial more 
fully rewarded; T felt happy ill haying contributed in the least to pay a 
just debt to kincl and worthy people. Yon must become poor yourself 
before you can fully appre
iate the good qualities of the poo:--befor / ] 
TOU 
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can sympathise with them, and fully recogniRe thenl as Jour brethren in 
the flesh. Their benevolence to each other, exercised amidst want and 
p1"ivation, as far Rurpasses the n1unificence of the rich towards them, as 
the exalted philanthropy of Christ and his disciples does the Christianity 
of the present day. The rich man gives from his abundance; the poor 
man shares with a distressed comrade his all, 
One short, happy week too soon fled away, and we were once nlorc 
alone. In the fall, my husband expected the reginlent in which he held 
his comn1Íssion would be reduced, which would again plunge us into thc 
same distressing poverty. Often of a Hight I revolved these things in my 
lllincl, and perplexed myself with conjectures as to what in future was to 
becorne of us. Although he had saved all he conld from his pay;ït was 
Ìlnpossible to pay several hundreds of pounds of debt; and the steam- 
boat stock still continued a dead letter. To r81llain n1uch longer in 
the woods was impossible, for the returns fron1 the farm scarcely fed 
us; and but for the clothing sent us by friends from home, who were not 
aware of our real difficulties, we should have been badly off indeed. 
I pondered over every plan that thought could devise; at last I prayed 
to the Ahnighty to direct n1e as to what would be the best course for us 
to pursue. A sweet assurance stole over lue, and soothed my spirit, that 
God would provide for us, as He had hitherto done-that a great deal of 
our dist.ress arose from want of faith. I was just sinking into a calm 
sleep when the thought seemed whispered into my soul, "V rite to the 
Governor; tell him candidly all you have suffered during your sojourn in 
this country; and trust to God for the rest.' At first I paid little heed 
to this suggestion; but it became so iInportunate that at last I detern1Ïned 
to act upon it as if it were a message sent from heaven. I rose frm11 my 
bed, struck a light, sat down, and wrote a letter to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Sir George Arthur, a simple statement of facts, leaving' it to his 
benevolence to pardon the liberty I had taken in addressing hÌlll. 
I asked of hirn to continue IllY husband in the n1Ïlitia service, in the 
same reginlent in which he now held the rank of captain, which, by 
enabling him to pay our debts, would rescue us from our present misery. 
Of .-Ile political character of Sir George Arthur I knew nothing. I 
addressed him as a man and a Christian; and I acknowledge, ,,'ith the 
deepest and most heartfelt gratitude, the generous kindness of his conduct 
towarùs us. Before the day dawned, IllY letter was ready for the post. 
The first secret I ever had from ll1Y husband was the writing of that 
letter; and, proud and sensitive as he was, and averse to asking the least 
fayonr of the great, I was dreadfully afraid t1 at the act I had just done 
wonld be displeasing to billl; still, I felt resolutely determined to send 
it. After gi\'ing the children their breakfast, I walked down and read 
it to my brother-in-law, who was not only much pleased with its contents, 
but took it dov\'n himself to the post-office. Shortly after, I received a 
letter from IllY husband, informing me that the regirnent had been 
reduced, and that he should be home in time to get in the harvest. :Most 
anxiously I awaited a reply to my application to the Governor; but no 
reply came. The first week in August our dear :l\1oodie came home, and 
brought with him, to our no small joy, J. E-, who had just returned 
from Ireland. E- had been di:..;appoillted about the money, which 
was subject to litigatiull; and, tired of waiting at hOlne until the tedious 
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process of the law should ternlinate, he had come back to the wood::!, and, 
before night, was reinstated in his old quarters. 
His presence made Jenny all ali YC ; 
he dared him at once to a trial of 

kill with her in the wheat-field, "hich E- prudently declined. He 
did not expect to stay longer in Canada than the fall, but, whilst he did 
stay, he was to consider our house his home. 
That harvest was the happiest we ever spent in the bush, . ""V e had 
enough of the common necessaries of life. A spirit of peace and harmony 
pel'\'aded our little dwelling, for the Inost affectionate attachment existed 
among its members, \Ve were not troubled with servants, for the good 
old Jenny we regarded as an humble friend, and were freed, by that 
circumstancè, fronl many of the cares and vexations of a bush life. Our 
evel1ing excursions on the lake were doubly enjoyed after the labours of 
the day, and night brought us calm and healthful repose. . 
The poiitical struggles that convulsed the country were scarcely echoed 
in the depths of those old primeval forests, though the expulsion of 
lrlackenzie frOl11 Navy Island, and the burning of the Caroline by Captain 
Drew, had been discussed on the farthest borders of civilisation. 


XXIV.-THE 'VHIRL 'VIN D. 
THE 19th of August came, and our little harvest was all safely housed. 
Business called :l\Ioodie away for a few days to Cobourg. Jenny had gone 
to Dummer, to visit her friends, and J, E- had taken a grist of the new 
wheat, which he and IvIoodie had threshed the day before, to the 
n1Íll. I was conseqnently left alone with the children, and had a double 
portion of work to do. During their absence it was IllY lot to witness the 
most awful storm I ever beheld, and a vivid recollection of its terrors was 
permanently fixed upon my menlory. The weather had been intensely 
hot during the three preceding days, although the sun was entirely 
obscured by a bluish haze, which 
eemed to render the unusual heat of 
the atmosphere Inore oppressi \.e. Not a breath of air stirred the vast 
forest, awl the waters of the lake assumed a leaden hue. After passing a 
sleepless night, I arose, a little after daybreak, to superintend my domestic 
affairs, E- took his breakfast
 and went off to the mill, hoping that 
the rain would keep off until after his return. 'It is no joke,' he said, 
'being upon these lakes in a small canoe, heavily laden, in a storm.' 
Before the sun rose, the heavens were covered with hard-looking clouds, 
of a ùeep blue and black cast, fading away to white at their edges, and in 
form resembling the long rolling wa\'es of a heavy sea-but with this 
difference, that the clouds \\'ere perfectly motionless, piled in long cun'ed 
lines, one above the other, and so remained until four o'clock in the 
afternoon. The appearance of these clouds, as the sun rose abo\-e the 
horizon, "vas the most splendid that can be imagined, tinged up to the 
zenith with every shade of safh'on, gold, rose-colour, scarlet, and crimson, 
fading away into the deepest violet. N e\Ter did the storm-fiend shake 
in the face of day a more gorgeous banner; and, pre
sed as I was for 
time, I stood gazing like one entranced upon the magnificent pageant. As 
the day advanced, the same blue haze obscured the SUll, which fro\vned 
redly through his miHty veil. At ten o'clock the heat was suffocating, and 
I extinguished the fire in the cooking-stove, detern1Ìned to ma:"e our meals 
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upon bread and milk, rather t1lan add to the oppressive heat. The thermo- 
meter in the shade ranged from ninety-six to ninety-eight degrees, and I 
gave over n1Y work and retired with the little ones to the coolest part of 
the house. The young creatures stretched thelnseh'es upon the floor, 
unable to jump about or play; the dog lay panting in the shade; the 
fowls half-buried themselves in the dust, with open beaks and out- 
st.retched wings. All nature seemed to droop beneath the scorching heat. 
Unfortunately for ll1e, a gentleman arrived about one o'clock froll1 
Kingston, to transact some busiupss with my husband. lIe had not 
tasted food since six o'clock, andl was obliged to kindle the fire to prepare 
his dinner. It was one of the hardest ta
ks I ever performe(}: I alnlOst 
fainted with the heat, and nlOst inhospitably rejoiced when his dinner was 
over, and I saw him depart. Shortly after, my friend 1\1rs. C- and her 
brother called in, on their way from Peterborough. ' H O\-\' do yon bear 
the heat?' asked 1\lrs. C-. 'This is one of the hottest days I ever 
rÐlllember to have experienced in tl1Ís part of the province. I anl afraid 
that it will end in a hurricane, or what the Lower Canadians term 
L'Orage.' About four o'clock they rose to go. I urged t.hem to stay 
longer, 'N 0,' said :Mrs. C-, 'the sooner we get home the better. I 
thiuk we can reach it before the stornl breaks.' I took Donald in my 
arnlS, and my eldest boy by the hand, and walked with them to the brow 
of the hill, thinking that the air would he cooler in the shade. In this I 
was Inistaken, The clouds oyer onr heads hung so low, and the heat 
was so great, that I was soon glad to retrace my step
. The llloment I 
turned round to face the lake, I was surprised at the chan 'e that had 
taken place in the appearance of the heavens, The clouds, that had before 
lain so motionless, were now in rapid motion, hurrying and cha.sing each 
other ronnd the horizon. It was a strangely-awful sight. Before I felt a 
breath of the mighty blast that had already burst on the other sille of the 
lake, branches of trees, leaves, and clouds of ùu
t were whirled across the 
lake, whose waters rose in long sharp furrows, fringed with foam, as if 
mo\'ed in their depths by some unseen hut powerful agent. Panting with 
terror, I just reached the door of the house as the hurricane swept up the 
hill, crushing and overturning everything in its course. Spell-bound, I 

tood at the open door, with clasped hands, unable to speak. rendered 
dunlb and lllotionless by the terrible gr.andcnr of the scene; while little 
Donald, who could not utter 11lany intelligible words, crept to my feet, 
appealing to me for protection, and his rosy cheeks paled C\"en to marble 
whiteness. The hurrying clouds gaye to the heavens the appearance of 
a pointed dome, round which the lightning IJlayed in broad ribbons of 
fire. The roaring of the thunder, the rushing of the blast, the impetuous 
down-pouring of the ra.in, and the crash of falling trees were perfectly 
deafening; and in the mid:-;t of this 11 proal' of the elemcnt
, old J eDny 
burst in, drenched with wet, and half dead with fear. 'The J.Jord preserve 
us!' she cried, 'this surely is the day of judgment! :Fifty trees fell 
across my very path, between this an' the creek. 
frs. C- just reached 
her urother's clearing a few nlinutes before a great oak fell on her very 
path, \Vhat thuuther I-what lightnin
! l\Ilsthre
s, deal' I-it's turned 
so dark, I can only jbt see yer face.' G]ad enough was I of her preserlce ; 
for to be alone ill the heart of the great forest, in a log hut, on such a 
night, was Dot a pleasing prospect. People gain courage Ly companion- 
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ship, and in order to reassure each other, struggle to cOliceal their fears. 
e And where is :Mr. E- ?'-' I hope not 011 the lake. He went early 
this morning to get the wheat ground at the miH.'-' Och, the Cl'athur! 
lIe's snre1y drowned. 'Vhat boat could stand such a scrimlnage as this?' 
I had tny fears for poor John; but as the chance that he had to wait at 
the 111ÌU till others were served was 1110re than proLable, I tried to still my 
apprehensions for his safety. The storm soon passed over, after having 
levelled several acres of wood near the house, and smitten down in it:" pro- 
gress two gigantic pines in the clearing, which must have withstood the 
force of a thousand winters. Talking oyer the effects of this whirlwind 
with my hrother, he kindly sent llle the foUowing very grø.phic description 
of a whirlwind which passed through the town oÍ Guelph in the surnmer 
of 1829.* 'In IllY hunting e:xcur::;ions and ranlbles through the Fpper 
Canadian forests, I had frequently 11let with extensive wind-faUs; and ob- 
served with some surprise that the fallen trees lay strewn in a succesbion 
of circles, and evidently appeared to have been twisted off the stumps. I 
also remarked that these windfalls were generally narrow, and had the ap- 
pearance of a road slashed through the forest. Fron1 obsen'ations nlade 
at the time, and since confirnled, I have no doubt that Colonel Reid's 
theory of storms is a correct one, viz., that all wind-storms 1110ye in a cir- 
cular direction, and the nearer the centre the morE" violent the force of the 
wind. Having seen the effects of several similar hurricanes since my resi- 
dence in Canada 'Vest, I shall proceed to describe one which happened in 
the township of Guelph during the earl.y part of the summer of 1829. 
'The weather, for the season of the ,year (
Iay), had been hot and sultry, 
with scarcely a breath of wind stirring. I had heard distant thunder frOIn 
an early hour in the morning, which, fronl the eastward, is.rather an Ull- 
usual occurrence. About 10 A.M. the sky had a most singular, and I must 
add a most awful appearance, presenting to the view a vast arch of rolling 
blackness, which seemed to gather strength and denRity as it approached 
the zenith. All at once the clouds began to work round in circles, as if 
chasing one another through the air. Suddenly the dark arch of clouds 
appeared to break up into detached masses, whirling and mixing through 
each other in dreadful commotion. The forked lightning was incessant, 
accompa,uied by heavy thunder. In a short tirne, the clouds seenled tv con- 
verge to a point. which approached yery near the earth, still whirling váth 
great rapidity directly under this point; and apparently from the rnidst of 
the woods arose a black column, in the sh:1p\3 of a cone, which instantly 
joined itself to the depending cloud. r.I1w sight was now grand and awful 
in the extreme. Picture t.o your imagination a vast column of sn1oke, of 
inky blackness, reaching from earth to heayen, gyrating with fearful velo- 
city-bright lightnings issuing frOlll the yortex; the roar of the thunder- 
the rushing of the blast--the crash of timber-the limbs of trees, leaves, 
and rul>bish, mingled with clouds of dust, whirling through the air ;-you 
then have a faint idea of the 
cene. 
e I had ample time for obser\'ation, as the hurricane commenced its 
devastating course about two miles fronl the town, through the centre of 
which it took its way, passing within fifty yards of ,\"hel"e a umuLer of 
persons, myself arnong the re:-;t, were standing, watching its fearful pro- 
gress. As the tornado approached, the trees seemed to fall like a pack of 
* Written by l\Ir, Strickland, of Douro. 
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cards before its irresistible current. After passing through the clearing 
n
ade around the village, the force of the wind gradually abated, and in a 
few minutes died away entirely. As soon as the stonn was over, I went 
to see the damage it had done. From the point where I first obsen'ed the 
black column to rise from the woods and join the cloud, the trees were 
twisted in every direction. A belt of timber had been level]ed to the 
-ground about two miles in length, and about one hundred yards in breadth. 
At the entrance of the town it crossed the river Speed, anù uprooted about 
six acres of wood, which had been thinned out, and left by:Mr. Galt (late 
superintendent of the Canada Company), as an ornament to his house. 
'The Eretnosa road was completely blocked up for nearly half.-a-mile, in 
the wildest confusion possible. In it:;; progress through the town the 
stornl unroofed several house.3, levelled many fences to the ground, and 
entirely demolished a frame barn. Windows were dashed in; and, in one 
instance, the floor of a log-house was carried through the roof. SOlne 
hair-breadth escapes occurred; but, luckily, no lives were lost. 
'.A bout twelve years since a similar storm occurred in the north part of 
the township of Douro, but was of much less magnitude. I heard an 
intelligent settler, who resided some years in the township of :l\fadoc, state 
that, during his residence in that township, a similar hurricane to the one 
I have described, though of a llluch more a"vful character, passed t.hrough 
a part of 
Iarmora and :l\Iadoc, and had been traced, in a north-easterly 
direction, upwards of forty 11liles into the unsurveyed lands; the uniform 
width of which appeared to be three-quarters of a mile. 
'It is very evident, from the traces which they have left behind them, 
that storms of this description have not been unfrequent in the wooded 
districts of Canada; and it becomes a nlatter of interesting consideration 
whether the clearing of our immense forests will not, in a great measnre, 
remove the cause of these phenomena.' 
A few minutes after our household had retired to rest, 111Y first sleep 
was broken by the voice of J, E-, speaking to old Jenny in the kitchen. 
He had been overtaken by the storm, but had run his canoe ashore upon 
an island before its full fury burst, and Þlrned it over the flour; while he 
had to brave the terrors of the pitiless tempest-buffeted by the wind, 
and drenched with torrents of rain. I got up and made him a cup of tea, 
while J enBY prepared a rasher of bacon and eggs for his supper. 
Shortly after this, J. E- bade a final adieu to Canada, with his cousin 
C. W -. He volunteered into the Scotch Greys, and we never saw him 
more; but I have been told that he was so highly respected by the officm;s 
of the regiment that they subscribed for his commission; that he rose to 
the rank of lieutenant.; accompanied the regiment to India, and wa3 at the 
taking of Cabul; but from himself we neyer heard again. The 16th of 
October, my third son was born; and a few days after, m.v husband was 
appointed pay-master to the militia regiments in the V. District, with the 
rank and full pay of captain. This was Sir George Arthur's doing. He 
returned no answer to my application, but he did not forget us. A s the 
tin1e that :Moodie might retain this situation was very doubtful, he 
thought it advisable not to remove me and the family until he could secure 
some permanent situation; by so doing, he would have a better opportu- 
nity of saving the greater part of his income to payoff his old debts. 
'This winter of 1839 was one of severe trial to Ine. Hitherto I had 
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enjoyed the blessing of health; but both the children and Inyself were now 
doomed to suffer from dangorous atta.cks of illness. All the little things 
had malignant scarlet fever, and for several days I thought it would please 
the Alrnighty to take fronl me my two girls. This fever is so fatal to 
children in Canada that none of my neighbours dared approach the house. 
For three weeks Jenny and I were never undressed; our whole time was 
taken up in nursing the five little helpless creatures through the successive- 
stages of their alarming disease. I sent for Dr. Taylor; but he did not 
come, and I was obliged to trust to the mercy of God, and my own judg- 
ment and good nursing. Though I escaped the fever, Illental anxiety and 
fatigue brought on other illness, which for nearly ten weeks remlered me 
perfectly helpless. 'Yhen I was again able to creep from my sick bed, the 
bahy was seized with an illness, which Dr. B- pronounced mortal. 

\gainst all hope, he recovered, but these severe nlental trials renùered me 
weak and nervous, and more anxious than ever to be re-united to my 
husband. To add to these troubles, my sister and her husband sold their 
farlll, and rellloved from our neighbourhood. 
lr. - had returned to 
England, and had obtained a situation in the Customs; and his wife, my 
friend Emilia, was keeping a school in the village; so that I felt more 
solitary than ever, thus deprived of so many kind, synlpathising friends. 


XXV.-'l'HE 1\r Al.K. TO DUl\Il\IER. 
READER! have you ever heard of a place situated in the forest-depths of 
this far western wilderness, called Dummer 1 Ten years ago, it might not 
inaptly have been termed 'The last clearing in the worlù.' :Kor to this 
day do I know of any in that direction which extends beyond it. Our 
bush-farm was situated on the border-line of a neighbouring township, 
only one degree less wild, less out of the world, or nearer to the habitations 
of civilisation than the far-fained 'EngliRh Line,' the boast and glory of 
this tara incognita. This place, so named by the emigrants who had 
1) itched their tents in that solitary wilderness, was a long line of cleared 
land, extending upon either side for sonle n1Ìles through the darkest and 
most interminable forest. The English Line was inhabited chiefly by 
Cornish miners, who, tired of burrowing like moles underground, had 
determined to en1igrate to Canada, where they could breathe the fresh air 
of Heaven, and obtain the necessaries of life upon the bosom of their 
nlother earth. Strange as it may appear, these men made good farmers, 
and steady, industrious colonists, workiug as well above ground as they 
:bad toiled in their early days beneath it. All our best servants came from 
Dummer: and althou
h they spoke a language difficult to be understood, 
and were uncouth in their nlanners and appearance, they were faithful anù 
oLedient, performing the tasks assigned to them with patient perseverance; 
good food and kind treatment rendering them always cheerful and con- 
tentefl. 
Iy dear old Jenny, that most faithful and attached of all hUlllblc 
domestic friends, caille froill Dummer, and I was wont to regard it with 
complacency for her sake. But Jenny was not English; she was a 
generous, \VarIn-hearted daughter of the Green Isle-the Emerald geIn 
set in the silver of ocean. Yes, J euny was one of the poorest children of 
that itnpoverished but glorious country where wit and talent se81ll indi- 
genous, springing up spontaneously in the rudest and most uncultivatea . 
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minds; showing what the land could hring forth in its own strength, 
unaided by education, and unfettered by the conventional rules of society. 
J ellny wa:i a striking instance of the worth, noble self-denial, and de, otion 
which are often Inet with-m1fl, alas! but too often disregarded-in the 
poor and ignorant natives of that deeply-injnred, and much-abused land. 
A few words about myoId favourite may not prove uninteresting to my 
readers :- 
Jenny Buchanan, or, as she called it, Bohánon, was the daughter of a 
petty exciseman, of Scotch extraction (hence her industry), who, at the 
time of her birth, resided near the old town of Inniskillen. Her mother 
died a few months after she was Lorn; and her father, within the twelve 
months, nlarried again. In the meanwhile the poor orphan babe had been 
adopted by a kind neighbour, the wife of a small farmer in the viciuity. 
In return for coarse food and scanty clothing, the little Jenny became a 
servant-of-all-work. She fed the pigs, herded the cattle, assisted in plant- 
ing potatoes and digging peat fI'orn the bog, and was undi
puted mistress 
of the poultry-yard. As she grew up to wonlanhood, the importance of 
her labours increased. A better reaper in the harvest-field, or footer of 
turf in the bog, could not be found in the district, or a won1an 1110re 
thoroughly acquaintecl with the management of cows and the rearing of 
young cattle; but here poor Jenny's accomplishments terminated. 
Her usefulness was all abroad. \Vithin the house she nlade lllOre dirt 
than she had the inclination or the ability t.o clear away. She could 
neither read, nol' knit, nor sew; and although she called herself a Pro- 
testant, and a Church of England WOlnan, she knew no more of religion, as 
revealed to man through the \V ord of God, than the savage who sinks to 
the grave in ignorance of a Redeemer, Hence she stoutly resisted all idea 
of being a sinner, or of standing the least chance of receiving hereafter the 
condemnation of one. 'Och, shure thin,' she would say, with simple 
earnestness of look and Inanner, almost. irresistible. 'God will never 
throuble HimseI' about a poor, hard-working crathur like me, who never 
did any harm to the manest of His makin'.' 
One U thing was certain, that a benevoìent Providence had 'throubled 
Himsel' about poor Jenny in times past, for the warm heart of this 
neglected child of nature contained a strealn of the richest benevolence 
which, situated as she had been, could not have been derived frOln any 
other source. Honest, faithful, and industrious, Jenny became a law unto 
herself, and practically illustrated the golden rule of her blessed Lord, 'to 
do unto others as we would they should do unto us.' She thought it was 
impossible that her poor services could ever repay the debt of gratitude 
that she owed to the family who had brought her up, although the obliga- 
tion must have been entirely on their side. To them she was greatly 
attached-for them she toiled unceasingly; and when evil days canIe, and 
they were not able to meet the rent-day, or to occupy the farm, Hhe deter- 
mined to accompany them in their emigration to Canada, and formed one 
of the stout-hearted band that fixed its location in the lonely and unex- 
plored wilds now known as the township of Dummer, 
During the first year of their settlement, the meang of obtaining the 
common necessaries of life became so precarious, that, in order to assist 
her friends with a little ready money, Jenny determined to hire out Ï1;to 
some wealthy house as a servant. \Vhen I use the term wealth as applIed 
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to any bush-settler, it is of course onlr comparatively; but Jenny was 
anxious to obtain a place with settlers who enjoyed a small income inde- 
pendent of their forest mea.ns. Her firs
 speculation was a con1plete 
failure. For five 1011g, hopeless years she served a master from wh01n she 
never received a farthing of her stipulated ,,yages. Still her attachment to 
the family was so strong, and hacl become so much the necessity of her 
life, that the poor creature could not nmke up her mind to leave them. 
The children whom she had received into her arms at their birth, and 
whom she had nur:;ed with ma.ternal tenderness, were as dear to her as if 
they had beeu her own; she continued to work for them although her 
clothes were worn to tatters, and her own friends were too poor to replace 
thenl. Her master, Captain N -, a handsome, dashing officer, who had 
served many years in lndia, still maintained the carriage and appearance 
of a gentleman, in spite of his mental and nlOral degradation arising from 
a constant state of intoxication; he still promised to renlunerate at some 
future day her faithful services; and although all his neighbours well 
kn8w that his means were exhausted, and that that day would never conlD, 
yet Jenny, in the simplicity of her faith, still toiled on, in the hope that 
the better day he spoke of would soon arrive. 
And now a few words respecting this master, which I trust may serve 
as a warning to others. Allured by the bait that has been the ruin of so 
many of his class, the offer of a large grant of land, Captain N - had 
been induced to form a settlement in this rernote anù untried township; 
laying out nluch, if not all, of his available rlieans in building a log-house, 
and clearing a large extent of barren anù stony lanù. To this uninviting 
home he conveyed a beautiful young wife, and a small and increasing 
famil.\r. The result niay be easily anticipated. The want of society-a 
dreadful want to a man of his pre\Tious habits-the total absence of all the 
comforts and decencies of life, produced inaction, apathy, and at last, 
despondency, which was only alleviated by a constant and immoderate 
use of ardent spirits. As long as Captain N - retained his half-pay, he 
contri ved to exist.. In an evil hour he parted with this, and quickly trod 
the down-hill path to ruin. And here I would remark that it is always a 
rash and hazardou
 step for any officer to part with his half-pay; although 
it is almost every day done, and generally followed by the same disash'ous 
results. A certain income, ho\\'e'"er slllall, in a country whel.e money is 
so hard to be procured, and where labour cannot be attained hut at a very 
high pecuniary remuneration, is in valuable to a gelltlenlan uuaccustorned 
to agricultural employment; who, without this reserve to pay his people, 
during the brief but expensive seasons of seed-time and harvest, must 
either work himself or sta.rve. I have known no instance in which such 
sale has been attended with ultimate advantage; but, alas! too many in 
which it has terminated in the most distressing destitution. These 
government grants of land, to half-pay officers, have induced numbers of 
this class to emigrate to the backwoods of Canaùa, who are totally unfit 
for pioneers; but, tempted by the offer of finding themselves landholders 
of what, on paper, appear to them fiue estates, they resign a certainty, to 
waste their energies, and die half-starved and broken-hearted it the depths 
of the pitiless wild. If a gentleman so situated would give up all idea of 
settling on his grant, but hire a good farm in a favouraLle situa.tIOn-that 
is, not too far from a markct-ar.d with his half-pay hire efficient labourer.;, 
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of which plenty are now to be had, to cultivate the land, with COUlman 
pruòence and economy, he would soon obtain a conlfortable subsistence 
for his family. And if the males were brought up to share the burthen 
and heat of the day, the expense of hired labour, as it yearly diminished, 
would add to the general rneans and well-being of the whole, until the 
hired fa.rn1 became the real property of the industrious tenants. But the 
love of sho.v, the vain boast of appearing richer and better-dressed than 
0 1 .11' neighbours, too often involves the emigra.nt's family in debt, from 
which they are seldonl able to extricate themselves without sacrificing the 
Hwans which would have secured their independence. 
This, although a long digression, will not, I hope, be without its use; 
and if this book is regarded, not as a work of amusement, but one of 
practical experience, written for the benefit of others, it will not fail to 
convey some useful hints to those who have contemplated en1Ïgration to 
Canada: the best country in the \vorld for the ind ustrious and weH- 
lwincipled man, who really comes out to work, and to better his condition 
by the labour of his hands; but a gulf of ruin to the vain and idle, who 
only set foot upon these shores to accelerate their ruin. 
But to return to Captain N-, It was at this disastrous period that 
Jenny entered his seryice. Had her master adapted his habits and ex- 
penditure to his altered circumstances, n1tlCh misery might have been 
spared, both to himself and his family. But he was a proud man-too 
proud to work, or to receive with kindness the offers of service tendered 
to hinl by his half-civilized, but well-meaning neighbours. 
'Hang him!' cried an indignant English settler (Captain N - was an 
lrishman), whose offer of drawing wood had been rejected with unmerited 
contempt. ' \Vait a few years, and we shall see what his pride will do for 
him. I am sorry for his poor wife and children; but for himself, I havð 
no pity for him.' This man had been uselessly insulted, at the very 
moment. when he was anxious to perform a kind and benevolent action; 
when, like a true Englishnlan, his heart was softened hy witnessing the 
sufferings of a young, delicate female and her infant family. Deeply 
affronted by the captain's foolish conduct, he now took a malignant 
pleasure in watching his arrogant neighbour's progress to ruin. 
The year after t.he sale of his con1mission, Captain N - found himseìf 
considerably in debt, 'Never mind, Ella,' he said to his anxious wife; 'the 
crops will pay all.' The crops were a failure that year. Creditors pressed 
hard; the captain had no Inoney to pay his workmen, and he would not 
work himself. Disgusted with his loçation, but unable to change it for a- 
better; without friends in bis own class (for he was the only gentleman 
then resident in the new townshi})), to relieve the monotony of his 
existence with tbeir society, or to afford hinl advice or assistance in his 
difficulties, the fatal whisky-bottle became his refuge from gloomy thoughts. 
His wife, an amiable and devoted creature, well-born, well
educated, 
and deserving of a better lot, dicl all in her power to wean hin1 fron1 the 
growing vice. But, alas! the pleadings of an angel, in such circunIstances, 
would have had little effect upon the mind of such a man. He loved her 
as well as he could love anything, and he fancied that he loved his 
children, while he was daily reducing them, by his favourite vice, to 
beggary. For awhile, he confined his excesses to his own fireside, but this 
was only for as long a period as the sale of his stock and land would 
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h"11.pply hilu with the means of criminal indulgence. After a time, all 
these resources failed, and his large grant of eight hundred acres of land 
had been converted into whisky, except the one hundred acres on which 
his house and barn stood, embracing the sillall clearing frOlu which the 
falnily derived their scanty supply of wheat and potatoes. For the sake of 
peace, his wife gave up all her ornaments and household plate, and the 
hest articles of a once handsome and ample wardrobe, in the hope of 
hiding her sorrows fronl the world, and keeping her husband at honle. 
The pride, that had rendered him so obnoxious to his hunlbler neigh- 
bours, yielded at length to the inordinate craving for drink; the nlan who 
had held himself so high above his honest and industrious fellow-settlers, 
oould now unblushingly enter their cabins and beg for a drop of whisky. 
'fhe feeling of shame once subdued, there was no end to his audacious 
Inendicity. His whole time was spent in wandering aùout the country, 
calling upon every new settler, in the hope of being asked to partake of 
the coveted poison. He was even known to enter by the window of au 
en1Ígrant's cabin, during the absence of the owner, and remain drinking in 
the house while a drop of spirits could be found in the cupboard. \Vhen 
driven forth by the angry owner of the hut, he wandered on to the distant 
town of P , and lived there in a low tavern, while his wife and 
children were starving at honle, 
'He is the filthiest beast in the township,' said the afore-n1entioned 
neighbour to me; 'it would be a good thing for his wife and children if 
hi::; worthless neck were broken in one of his drunken sprees.' 
This nlight be the melancholy fact, but it was not the less dreadful on 
that account. The husband of an affectionate wife-the father of a lovely 
f
lInily-and his death to be a Inatter of rejoicing !-a blessing, instead of 
being an affliction !-an agony not to be thought upon without the 
l
eepest sorrow. It was at this Inelancholy period of her sad history that 

1rs. N- found, in Jenny Buchanan, a help in her hour of need. The 
heart of the faithful creature bled for the misery which involved the wife 
of her degraded master, and the children she so dearly loved. Their 
want and destitution called all the sympathies of her ardent nature into 
active operation; they ,vere long indebted to her labour for every n10rsel 
of food \vhich they consumed. For them, she sowed, she planted, she 
reaped. Every block of wood which shed a cheering warmtþ around their 
desolate home was cut fronl the forest by her own hands, arid brought up 
a steep hill to the house upon her back. For them, she coaxed the 
ueighbours, with whOln she was a general favourite, out of nlany a nless of 
eggs for their especial benefit; while with her cheerful songs, and hearty, 
hopeful di::;position, she dispelled much of the cramping despair which 
chilled the heart of the unhappy mother in her deserted home, 
For several years did this great, pOOl' woman keep the wolf fronl the 
door of her beloved mistress, toiling for her with the strength and energy 
rJÍ a man. 'Vhen was man ever so devoted, so devoid of all selfishness, so 

ttached to enlployers yet poorer than herself, as this uneducated 
Irish woman? 
A period was at length put to her unrequited services. In a fit of in- 
toxication her master beat her severely with the iron ramrod of his gnn, 
and turned her, with abusive language, from his doors. Oh, hard return 
for all her unpaid labours of love! She forgave this outrage for the sa!
e 
p 
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of the helpless beings who depended upon her care. He repeated the 
injury, and the poor creature returned alm,ost heart-broken to her fornler 
home. Thinking that his spite would subside in a few days, Jenny made 
a third effort to enter his house in her usual capacity; but :Mrs. N- 
told her, with n1al1Y tears, that her presence would only enrage bel' 
husband, who had threatened herself with the most cruel treatment if she 
allowed the faithful servant again to enter the house. Thus ended her 
five years' service to this ungrateful master. Such was her reward! 
I heard of Jenny's worth and kindness from the Englishman who had 
been so grievously affronted by Captain N -, and sent for her to come 
to me, She instantly accepted nlY offer, and returned with IllY messen- 
ger. She had scarcely a garment to cover her. I was obliged to find her 
a suit of clothes before T could set her to work. The smiles and dinlples 
of my curly-headed, rosy little Donald, then a baby-boy of fifteen months, 
consoled the old woman for her separation from Ellie N-; and the 
good
will with which all the children (now four in number) regarded the 
kind old body, soon endeared to her the new home which Providence had 
assigned to her. Her accounts of 
Irs. N-, and her family, soon 
deeply interested me in her fate; and Jenny never went to visit her 
friends in Dtlll1mer without an interchange of good wishes passing 
between us. The year of the Canadian rebellion came, and brought with 
it sorrow into many a bush dwelling. Old J enllY and I were left alone 
with the little children, in the depths of the dark forest, to help ourselves in 
the best way we could. :Men could not be procured in that thinly-settled 
spot for love nor money, and I now fully realised the extent of Jenny's 
usefulness. Daily she yoked the oxen, and brought down fr0111 the bush 
fuel to maintain our fires, which she felled and chopped up with her own 
hands. She fed the cattle, and kept all things snug about the doors; 
not forgetting to load her master's two gUllS, 'in case,' as she said, 'the 
ribel
 should attack us in our retrate.' 
1'he nlonths of November and December of 1838 had been unnaturally 
n1Ïlcl for this iron climate; but the opening of the ensuing January 
brought a short but severe spell of frost and snow. 'Ve felt very lonely in 
our 80litary a,,-eHing, crouching round the blazing fire, that scarcely 
chased the cold from our n1Íserable log-tenement, until this dreary period 
was suddenly cheered by the unexpected presence of n1Y beloved friend, 
Emilia, who came to spend a week with m,e in nlY forest home. 
She brought her own baby-boy with her, and an ample supply of 
buffalo robes, not forgetting a treat of baker's bread, and' sweeties' for 
the children. Oh, dear Enlilia! best and kindest of wonlen, though 
absent in your native land, long, long shall nlY heart cherish with affec- 
tionate gratitude all your visits of love, and turn to you as to a sister, 
tried, and found most faithful, in the dark hour of adversity, and amiàst 
the aÌmost total neglcct of those from whònl nature clainwd a tenderer 
and holier syn1pathy. Great was the joy of Jenny at this accession to 
our family-party; and after 
Irs. S- was well warmed, and had par- 
taken of tea-the only refreshnlent we could offcr her- we began to talk 
over the news of the place. 
'By-the-by, Jenny,' said she, turning to the old servant, who was 
l!ndressing the little bo
' by the ßre, 'have you heard lately from poor 

lrs. N -? We have been told tbat she and the fan1ily are in a dread- 
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ful state of destitution. That worthless man has left them for the States, 
and it is supposed that he has joined :Mackenzie's band of ruffians on 
Navy Island; but whether this be true or false, he has deserted his wife 
and children, taking his eldest son along with hinl (who might have been 
of some service at home), and lea\'ing them without money or food,' 
'The good Lord! \Vhat will become of the crathurs?' responded 
Jenny, wiping her wrinkled cheek with the back of her hard, brown hand. 
, An' thin they have not a sowl to chop and draw them firewood; an' the 
weather 80 on common sa\Tare, Och, h0ne! what has not that baste of a 
man to answer for?'-' I heard,' continued 
Irs. S-, 'that they have 
tasted no food but potatoes for the last nine months, and scarc8ly enough 
of them to keep soul and body together; that they have sold their last 
cow; and the poor young lady and her second brother, a lad of only 
twelve years old, bring all the wood for the fire from the bush on a hand- 
sleigh,'-' Oh, dear !-oh, clear!' sobbed Jenny; 'an' I not there to hilp 
thern! An' poor :Miss 
fary, the tinder thing! 'Oh, 'tis hard, terribly 
hard upon the crathurs, an' they not used to the like.' 
'Can nothing be clone for them?' said 1.-' That is what we want to 
know,' returned Emilia, 'and that was one of my reasons for coming up 
to D-. I wanted to consult you and Jenny upon the subject. You, 
who are an officer's wife, and I, who am both an officer's wife and daughter, 
ought to devise some plan of rescuing this unfortunate lady and her 
family from her present forlorn situation.' , 
The tears sprang to my eyes, and I thought, in the bitterness of my 
heart, upon my own galling poverty, that my pockets did not contain even 
a single copper, and that I had scarcely garments enough to shield me 
from the inclemency of the weather, By uuflinching industry, and taking 
my part in the toil of the field, I had bread for myself and family, and this 
was !nore than poor :Mrs. N- possessed; but it appeared impossible 
for me to be of any assistance to the unhappy sufferer, and the thought of 
my incapacity gave rne severe pain. It was only in moments like the 
prEsent that I felt the curse of poverty. 
, \Vell,' continued my friend, 'you see, 1\1rs. l\foodie, that the ladies of 
p- are all anxious to do what they can for her; but they first want to 
learn if the miserable circumstances in which she is said to be placed are 
true. In short, my dear' friend, they want you and me to make a pilgrim- 
age to Dummer, to see the poor lady herself; and then they will be guided 
by our report.'-' Then let us lose no time in going upon our own mission 
of mercy. '-' Och, my dear heart, yon will be lost in the woods!' said old 
Jenny. 'It is nine long miles to the first clearing, and that through a 
lonely, blazed path. After you are through the beaver-meadow, there is 
not a single hut for you to rest or warm yourselves. It is too much for 
the both of yees; you will be frozen to death on the road.' 
, No fear,' said my benevolent friend; 'God will take care of us, Jenny. 
I t is on His errand we go; to carry a message of hope to one about to 
perish.'-' The Lore! bless you for a darlint,' cried the old wmuan, 
devoutly kissing the velvet cheek of the little fellow sleeping upon her lap. 
'
lay your own purty child never know the want and sorrow that is 
around her.' Emilia and I tdk:ed over the Dummer scheme until we fell 
asleep. 
fany were the plans we proposed for the immediate relief of tho 
unfortunate familJ. Early the next morning, my brother in-law, :Mr, 
p 2 
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T-, calleel upon lllY friend. The subject next our heart was im- 
lnediately introduced, and he was called into the general council. IEs 
feelings, like our own, were deeply interested; and he proposed that we 
should. each provide something from our own slnall stores to satisfy the 
pressing wants of the distressed family; while he promised to bring his 
cutter the next morning, and take us through the beaver-meadow, and to 
the edge of the great swamp, which would shorten four miles, at least, of 
our long and hazardous journey, 
'Ye joyfully acceded to his proposal, and set cheerfully to work to 
provide for the morrow. Jenny baked a batch of her very best bread, and 
boiled a large piece of beef; and :1\11'. T- hrought with hhn, the llext 
day, a fine cooked hanl, in a sack, into the bottonl of which he stowed the 
beef and loaves, hesides sorne sugar and tea, which his own kind wife, the 
author of ' The Backwoods of Canada,' had sent. I had SOllie n1Ïgivings as 
to the luanneI' in which these good things could be introduced to the 
poor lady, who, I had heard, waR reserved and proud. 

 Oh, Jenny,' I said, 'how shaH I be able to ask her to accept provisions 
from strangers 1 I am afraid of wounding her. feelings.' 
, Oh, darlint, never fear that! She is proud, I know; hut 'tis not a stiff 
pride, but jist enough to consa1e her disthress fron1 her ignorant English 
neighbours, who think so manely of poor folk like her who were once rich, 
She will be very thankful to you for your kindness, for sh
 has not ex- 
perienced much of it fron1 the Dummer people in her trouble, though she 
may have no words to tell you so. Say that old Jenny sent the bread to 
dear wee Ellie, 'cause she knew she would like a loaf of Jenny's hakin'.' 
'But the rneat.'-' Och, the 11late, is it? :1\Iay be, :you'll think of sonle 
excuse for the mate when you get there.' 
'I hope so; but I'nl a sad coward with strangers, and I have lived so 
long out of the world that I am at a great loss what to do. I will try ana 
put a good face on the lllatter. Your nanle, Jenny, will be no small help 
to rue.' All was now ready. Kissing our little bairns who crowded 
around us with eager and inquiring looks, and charging Jenny for the 
hundredth. time to take especial care of thern during our absence, we 
mounted the cutter, and set off, under the care and protection of 
fr. 
T-, who determined to accompany us on the journey. 
It was a black, cold day; no sun visible in the grey dark sky; a keen, 
cutting wind, and hard frost. 1;Y e crouched close to each other. 
'Good heavens, how cold it is!' whispered Emilia. '\Vhat a day for 
such a journey!' She had scarcely ceased speaking, when the cutter went 
upon a stunlp which lay concealed under the drifted snow; and we, 
together with the ruins of our conveyance, were scattered around. 
'A bad beginning,' said my brother-in-law, with a rueful aspect, as he 
surveyed the wreck of the cutter from which we had pron1Ïsed ourselyes 
so nluch benefit. "There is no help for it but to return honle.' 
'Oh, no,' said :1\1rs, S-; 'bad beginnings make good endings, you 
know. Let us go on; it will be far hetter walking than riding such a 
dreadful day. :1\fy feet are half-frozen already with sitting still.' 
'But, my dear rnadam,' expostulated J\lr. T-, 'consider the distance, 
the road, the dark, dull day, and our Ílnperfect knowledge of the path. 
I will get the cutter mended to-n10rrow; and the day after we may be 
able to proceed.' -' Delays are dangerous,' said the pertinacious Emilia, 
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who, woman-like, was determined to have her own way. 'Kow, or never. 
'\Vhile we wait for the broken cutter, the broken-hearted 
Irs. N- nlay 
starve. 'Ve can stop at Colonel C-'s and warm ourselves, and you can 
leave the cutter at his house until our return.' 
'It was upon your account that I proposed the delay,' said the good !\Ir. 
T-, taking the sack, which was no inconsiderable weight, upon his 
shoulder, and driving his horse before him into neighbour \V -'s stable. 
, 1Vhere you go, I am ready to follow.' 
1Vhen we arrived, Colonel C-'s family were at breakfast, of which 
they made us partake; and after vainly endeavouring to dissuade us from 
what appeared to them our Quixotic expedition, 1\1rs. C- added a. 
dozen fine white fish to the contents of the sack, and sent her youngest 
son to help 1\11'. T- along with his burthen, and to bear us company on 
our desolate road. Leaving the Colonel's hospitable house on onr left, ,,;e 
again plunged into the woods, and after a few minutes' brisk walking, 
found ourselves upon the brow of a steep bank that overlooked the beaver- 
meadow, containing within its area several hundred acres. 
There is no scenery in the bush that presents such a novel appearance 
as those meadows, or openings, surrounded, as they invariably are, by 
dark, intricate forests; their high, rugged banks covered with the light, 
airy tamarask and silver birch, In sumlller they lopk like a lake of soft, 
rich verdure, hidden in the bosom of the barren and how ling waste. 
Lakes they certainly have been, from which the waters have receded, 
'ages, ages long ago;' and still the whole length of these curious level 
valleys is traversed by a stream of no inconsiderable dimensions. 
The waters of the narrow, rapid creek, which flowed through the 
11leadow we were about to cross, were of sparkling brightness, and icy 
cold. The frost-king had no power to check their swift, dancing move- 
nlents, or stop their perpetual song. On they leaped, sparkling and 
flashing beneath theIr ice-crowned banks, rejoicing as they revelled on in 
their lonely course, In the prinle of the year, this is a wild and lovely 
spot, the grass is of the richest green, and the flowers of the nlost gorgeous 
dyes. The gayest butterflies float above thern upon paintec\ wings; and 
the whip-poor-win ponrs forth fronl the neighbouring woods, at close of 
dewy eye, his strange but sadly plaintive cry. "\Vinter was now upon the 
earth, and the once green meadow looked like a snlall forest lake covered 
with snow. The first step we made into it plunged us up to the knees in 
the snow, which was drifted to a great height in the open space, 
Ir.' 
T- and our young friend C- walked on ahead of us, in order to 
break a track through the untrod den snow. "\Ye soon reached the cold 
creek; but here a new difficulty presented itself. J t was too wide to 
jump across, and we could see no other way of passing to the othe:r.;..side. 
'There Dlust he some sort of a bridge here about,' said young D-, 
, or how can the people from Dumnler pass constantly during the winter 
to and fro. I will go along the bank, and halloo to you if 1 find one.' 
In a few minutes he gave the desired signal, and on reaching the spot, 
we found a round, slippery log flung across the streanl by way of bridge. 
1Vith some trouble, and after various slips, we 60t safely on the other side. 
To wet our feet would have been to ensure their being frozen; and as it 
was, we were not without serious apprehen
ion on that score. After 
crossing the bleak, snowy plain, we scranlbled over anotl
er brook, and 
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entered the great swamp which occupied two miles of our dreary road. 
It would be vain to attempt giving any description of this tangled maze 
of closely-interwoven cedars, fallen trees, and loose-scattered masses of 
rock. It seemed the fitting abode of wolves and bears, and every other 
unclean beast. The fire had run through it during the summer, making 
the confusion doubly confused. Now we stooped, half-doubled to crawl 
under fallen branches that hung over our path, then again we had to 
clamber over prostrate trees of great bulk, descending from which we 
plumped down into holes in the snow, sinking mid-]eg into the rotten trunk 
of SOIne treacherous, decayed pine-tree. Before we were half through the 
great swamp, we began to think ourselves sad fools, and to wish that we 
were safe again by our own fire-sides. But, then, a great object was in 
view,-the relief of a distressed fellow-creature, alid like the' full of hope, 
misnan18d forlorn,' we determined to overcome every difficulty, and toil 
on. It took us an hour at least to clear the great swamp, from which we 
emerged into a fine wood, composed chiefly of maple-trees. The sun had, 
during our immersion in the dark shadeH of the swamp, bur'3t through his 
leaden shroud, and cast a cheery gleam along the rugged boles of the lofty 
trees. The squirrel and chissmunk .occasionally bounded across our path; 
the dazzling snow which covered it reflected the branches above us in an 
endless variety of dancing shadows, Our spirits rose in proportion. 
Young C- burst out singing, and Emilia and I laughed and chatted as 
we bounded along our narrow road, On, on for hours, the same intermin- 
able forest stretched away to the right and left, before and behind us. 
e It is past twelve,' said IllY brother T- thoughtfully; 'if we do not 
soon come to a clearing, we filay chance to spend the night in the forest.' 
'Oh, I am dying with hunger,' cried Emilia. 'Do, C-, give us one 
or two of the cakes your n10ther put into the bag for us to eat upon the 
road.' 'Ihe ginger-cakes were instantly produced. But where were the 
teeth to be found that could masticate them? The cakes were frozen as 
hard as stones; this was a great disappoilltInent to us tired and hungry 
wights; but it only produced a hearty laugh. Over the logs we went 
again; for it was a perpetual stepping up and down, crossing the fallen 
trees that obstructed our p&.th. At last we came to a spot where two dis- 
tinct blazed roads diverged. 'vVhat 8,re we to do now r said .Mr, T.-, 
"\Ve stopped, and a general consultation was held, and without one dis- 
senting voice we took the branch to the right, which, after pursuing for 
about half..a-mile, led us to a log hut of the rudest description. 
'Is this the road to DUlnmer l' ,ve asked a man, who was chopping wood 
outside the fence.-' I guess you are in Dummer,' was the answer. 

fy hea.rt leaped for joy, for I was dreadfully fatigued. 
, D 's this road lead through the English Line?' 
C That's another thing,' returned the woodman. 'N 0, you turned off 
from the right path when you CaIne up here.' 'Ve aU looked very blank 
at each other. 'Y Oil will have to go hack, and keep the other road, and 
that will lead you straight to the English Line.' 
'How many miles is it to .Mrs. N-'s 1'-' Some four, or thereabouts,' 
was the cheering rejoinder. "Tis one of the last clearings on the line. 
If you are going back to Douro to-night, you must look ßharp,' 
Sadly and dejectedly we retraced our steps, There are few trifling 
failures more bitter in our journey through life than that of a tired 
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traveller mistaking his road. vVhat effect must tbat tremendous failure 
produce upon the human mind, when at the end of life's unretraceable 
journeY', the traveller finds that he has fallen upon the wrong track through 
every stage, and instead of arriving at a land of blissful promise, sinks for 
ever into the gulf of de8pair! The distance we had trodden in the wrong 
path, while led on by hope and anticipation, now seemed to double in 
length, as with painful steps we toiled on to reach the right road. This 
object once attained, soon led us to the dwellings of men. 
Neat, comfortable log-houses, surrounded by well-fenced patches of 
clearing, arose on either side of the forest road: dogs flew out and barked 
at us, and children ran shouting in-doors to tell their respective owners that 
strangers were passing their gates-a 1110st unusual circumstance, I should 
think, in that location. A servant who had hired two years with my 
brother-in-law, we knew must live somewhere in this neighbourhood, at 
whose fire-side we hoped net only to rest and warm ourselves, but to 
obtain something to eat. On going up to one of the cabins to inquire for 
Hannah J-, we fortunately happened to light upon the "Very person we 
sou;ht. 'Vith many exclamations of surprise, she ushered us into her 
neat and comfortable log-dwelling, li blazing fire, composed of two huge 
logs, was roaring up the wide chinlney, and the savoury smell that issued 
from a large pot of pea-soup was very agreeable to our cold and hungry 
stomachs. But, alas, the refreshment went no further! Hannah most 
politely begged us to take seats by the fire, and warm and rest ourselves: 
she even knelt down and assisted in rubbing our half-frozen hands; but 
she never once made mention of the hot soup, or of the tea, which was 
drawing in a tin teapot upon the hearth-stone, or of a glass of whisky, 
which would have been thankfully accepted by our male pilgrims. 
Hannah was not an Irishwoman, no, nor a Scotch lassie, or her very 
first request would have been for us to take' a pickle of soup,' or 'a sup of 
thae warm broth.' The soup was no doubt cooking for Hannah's husband 
and two neighbours, who were chopping for him in the bush; and whose 
want of punctuality she feelingly lamented. As we left her cottage, and 
jogged on, Emilia whispered, laughing, , I hope you are satisfied with your 
good dinner? 'Va'i not the pea-soup excellent ?-and that cup of nice hot 
tea !-1 never relished anything Tnore in my life! I think we should never 
pass that house without giving IIannah a call, and tf'stifying our gratitude 
for our good cheer.' :Many times did we stop to inquire the way to !'tIrs. 
N --'s, before we ascended the steep, bleak hill upon which h('r house 
stood, At the door, 111'. T - deposited the 
ack of provisions, and he 
and young C- went aross the road to the house of an English settler 
(who, fortunately for them, proved nlore hospitable than Hannah J-), 
to wait until our errand was executed. The house before which r ilia 
and I were standing had once been a tolerably comfortable lo;:!:-dwe ling. 
It was larger than such buildings generally are, and was surrounded by 
dilapidated barns and stables, which were not cheered by a solitary head 
of cattle. A black pine-forest stretched away to the north of the house, 
and terminated in a dismal, tangled cedar-swamp, the entrance to the 
house not having been constructed to face the road. 
The spirit that had horne me up rluring the journey died vìÏthin n1e. I 
was fearful that nlY visit would be deemed an impertinent intrusion, I 
knew not in what manner to introduce myself, and my embar:'3.ssment had 
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been greatly increased by 
Irs. S-- declaring that, I must break tIle ice, 
for she had not courage to go in. 1 rmnonstrated, but she was firm. To 
hold any longer parley was impossible. 'Ve were standing on the top of 
:1 bleak hill, with the thermometer many degrees below zero, and expose(l 
to the fiercest biting of the bitter, cutting blast. 'Vith a heavy sigh, I 
knocked slowly but decidedly at the crazy door. I saw the cudy head of 
a boy glance for a moment against the broken window. There was a stir 
within, but no one answered our summons. Emilia was rubbing her hands 
together, and beating a rapid tattoo with her feet upon the hard and 
glittering snow, to keep thenl from freezing. Again I appéaled to the in- 
hospitable door, with a vehemence which seemed to say", "V e are freezing, 
good people; in luercy let us in!' Again there was a stir, and a whispered 
sound of voices, as if in consultation, from 'within; and after waiting a 
few minutes longer-which, cold as we were, seemed an age-the door was 
cautiously opened by a handsome, dark-eJed lad of twelve years of age, 
who was evidently the owner of the curly head that had been sent to re- 
connoitre us through the window. Cárefull.y closing the door after him, 
he stepped out upon the snow, and asked us coldly but respectfllll,v what 
we wanted. I told him that we were two ladies, who had walked aU the 
way fronl Douro to see his marom.a, and that we wished very much to 
speak to her. The lad answered us, \yith the ease and conrt
s.y of a 
gentlen1an, that he did not know whether his mamma could be seen by 
strangers, but he would go in and see. So saying he abruptly left us, 
leaving behind him an ugly skeleton of a dog, who, after expressing his 
disapprobation at our presence in the most disagreeable and unequivocal 
lnanner, pounced like a fan1isbed wolf upon the f:ack of good things which 
lay at En1ÏlÏa's feet; and our united efforts could. scarcely keep hinl off. 
, A cold, doubtful reception this!' said my friend, turning her hack to 
the ,vind, and hiding her face in her muff. 'This is worse than Hannah's. 
liberality, and the long, weary walk.' I thought so too, and began to 
apprehend that our walk had been in vain, when the lad again appeared,. 
a11(l s
id that we might walk in, for his n10ther was dressed. 
Emilia, true to her determination, went no farther than the passage. 
In vain were all my entreating looks and mute appeals to her beneyolence 
and friendship; I was forced to enter alone the apartn1eut that contained 
the distressed family. I felt that 1 was treading upon sacred gronnd, for 
a pitying angel hovers over the abode of suffering virtue, and hallows aU 
its woes. On a rude bench, before the fire, sat a lady, between thirty and 
forty years of age, dressed in a thin, coloured muslin gown, the most in- 
appropriate garment for the rigour of the season, but, Ïn all probability, 
the only decent one that she retained. A subdued melancholy looked 
for from her ]arge, dark, pensive eyes, She appeared like one who,. 
ha ng discovered the full extent of her misery, had proud]y steeled her 
heart to bear it. Her countenance \\ as very pleasing, and, in early life 
(but she was still young), she must have been eminently handson1e. Near 
her, with her head bent down, and shaded by her thin, slender hand, her 
slight figure scarcely covered by her scanty clothing, sat her eldest 
daughter, a gentle, sweet-looking girl, who held in her arms a baby 
brother, whose destitution she endeavoured to conceaL It was a touching 
sight; that suffering girl, just stepping into womanhood, hiJing against 
her young bosom the nakedness of the little creature she loved. Another 
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fine bOJ7, \"hose neatlJ7-patched clothes had not one piece of the original 
stuff apparently left in thern, stood behind his ll10ther, with dark, glisten- 
ing . eyes fastened upon me, as if amuseù, and wondering who I was, and 
what business I could have there. A pale and attenuated, but very 
prettv, delicately-featured little girl 'was seated on a low stool before the 
fire..\ .. This was old Jenny's darling, Ellie, or Eloise. A rude bedstead, of 
hon1e manufacture, in a corner of the room, covered with a coarse woollen 
quilt, contained two little boys, who bad crept, into it to conceal their 
wants from the eyes of the stranger. On the table :lay a dozen peeled 
potatoes, and a small pot was boiling on the fire, to receive this their 
scanty and only daily meal. There was such an air of patient and enduring 
suffering in the whole group, that, as I gazed heart-stricken upon it, n1Y 
fortitude quite gave way, and I burst into tears. 

Irs. N- first broke the painful silence, and, rather proudly, asked 
me to whom she had the pleasure of speaking. I made a desperate effort to 
regain lllY cOInposure, and told her, but with much embarrassment,nlY nanle, 
adding that I was so well acquainted with her and her children, through 
Jenny, that I could not consider her as a stranger; that I hoped that, as 
I was the wife of an officer, and, like her, a resident in the bush, and well 
acquainted with all its trials and privations, she would look upon me as a 
friend. She seenled surprised and annoyed, and I found no small difficulty 
in introducing the object of my visit; but the day was rapidly declining, 
and I knew that not a llloment was to be lost. At first she coldly rejected 
all offers of service, and said that she was contented, and wanted for 
nothing. I appealed to the situation in which I bE
'held herself and her 
children, and implored her, for their sakes, not to refuse help fronl friends 
who felt for her distress. Her maternal feelings triumphed over her 
assumed indifference, and \vhen she saw me weeping, for I could no 
longer restrain my tears, her pride :yielded, and for son18 minutes not a 
word was spoken. I heard the large tears, as they slowly fell from her 
daughter's eyes, drop one by one upon her garments. 
At last the poor girl sobbed out, , Dear lllamma, why conceal the truth? 
You know that we are nearly naked, and starving.' Then canle the- 
sad tale of domestic woes: the absence of the husband and eldest son; 
the uncertainty as to where they were, or in \"hat engaged; the utter 
want of means to procure the common necessaries of life; the sale of the 
only remaining cow that used to pro\yide the children with food, It had 
been sold for twelve dollars, part to be paid in cash, part in potatoes; 
the potatoes were nearly exhausted, and they were allowanced to so many 
a day. But the six dollars she had retaiucd as their last resource. Alas! 
she had sent the eldest boy the day before to P-, to get a letter out of 
the post-office, which she hoped contained some tidings of her husband 
and SOI1. She was all anxiety and expectation-but the child returned 
late at night without the letter which they had longed for with such 
feverish impatience. The six donars upon which they had depended for 
a supply of food were in notes of the Farmers' Bank, which at that time 
would not pass for money, and which the roguish purchaser of the cow 
had passed off upon this distressed family. Oh! imagine, ye who revel 
in riches-who can daily throwaway a large sum upon the nlerest toy- 
the cruel disappointment, the bitter agony of this poor motber's heart, 
when she received this calamitous news, in the midst of 
,:er starving 
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children! For the last nine weeks they had Jived upon a scanty supply 
of potatoes ;-they had not tasted raised bread or animal food for eighteen 
months! 'Ellie,' said I, anxious to introduce the sack, which had lain 
like a nightmare upon my mind, , I have something for you; Jenny baked 
SOllie loaves last night, and sent them to you with her best love.' 
The eyes of all the children grew bright. 'Y ou will find the sack with 
the bread in the passage,' said I, to one of the boys. He rushed joyfully 
out, and returned with 1\lrs. - anù the sack. Her bland and affec- 
tionate greeting restored us all to tranquillity. The delighted boy opened 
the sack. The first thing he produced was the ham. 
'Oh; said I, 'that iR a ham that my sister sent to 
frs. N-; 'tis of 
her own curing. and she thou!;ht that it might be acceptable.' Then 
Cal1le the white fish, nicely packed in a clean cloth. '1\lrs. C- thought 
fish might be a treat to :\lrs. N-, as she lived so far from the great 
lakes.' rrhen came J euny's bread, which had already been introduced. 
The beef, and tea, and sugar, fell upon the floor without any comment. 
. The first scruples had been overcome, and the day was ours. 'And now, 
ladies,' said 1\:1rs. N-, with true hospitality, 'since you have brought 
refreslunents with you, pel'n1Ït me to cook something for your dinner,' 
The scene I had just witnessed had produced such a choking sensation 
that all my hunger had vanished, Before we could accept or refuse 1\1rs. 
N -'s kind offer, 1\11'. T- arrived, to hurry us off. 
It was two o'clock when we descended the hill in front of the house, 
that led by a side-path round to the road, and comlnenced our honleward 
route. I thought the four miles of clearings would never be passed; and 
the English Line appeared to have no end, At length we entered once 
more the dark forest. The setting sun gleanled alongÞ the ground; the 
necessity of exerting our utmost speed, anJ getting through the great 
swamp before darkness surrounded us, was apparent to all. The men 
strode vigorously forward, for they had been refreshed with a substantial 
dinner of potatoes and pork, washed down with a glass of whisky, at the 
cottage in which they had \yaited for us; but poor Emilia and I, faint, 
hungry, and foot-sore, it was with the greatest difficulty we could keep 
up, I thought of Rosalind, as our march up and down the fallen logs 
recommenced, and often exclaimed with her, 'Ob, Jupiter! how weary 
are my legs!' Night closed in just as we reached the beaver meadow. 
Hm'e our ears were greeteù with the sound of well-known voices. James 
and Henry C- had brought the ox-sleigh to meet us at the edge of the 
bush. Never was splendid equipage greeted with such delight. Emilia 
and I, now fairly exhausted with fatigue, scram bled into it, and lying 
down on the straw which covered the bottom of the rude vehicle, we 
drew the buffalo robes over our faces, and actually slept soundly until 
wp reached Colonel C-'s hospitable door. 
An excellent supper of hot fish and fried venison was smoking on the 
table, with other good cheer, to which we did ample justice. I, for one, 
never \Vas so hungry in nlY life. 'Ye had fasted for twelve hours, and that 
on an intensely cold day, and bad walked during that period upwards of 
twenty miles. Never, never shall I forget that weary walk to Dummer! 
but a blessing followed it. .It was midnight '\vhen Emilia and I reached 
my humble home; our good friends the oxen being again put in requisi- 
tion to carry us there. Emilia went immediately to bed, from which she 
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was unable to rise for several days. In. the D1eanw!JiIe I wrote to }'-Ioodie 
an account of the scene I had witnessed, and he raised a subscription 
among the officers of tIle regiment for the poor lady and bel' children, 
which amounted to forty donal's. En1ilia lost no time in making a full 
report to her friends at p-; f and before a week passed away, 
frs. 
N- and her family were ren10ved thither by several benevolent indivi- 
duals in the place. A lleat cottage was hired for her; and, to the honour 
of Canada be it spoken, all who could afford a donation gave cheerfully. 
Farmers left at her door, pork, beef, flour, and potatoes; the storekeepers 
sent groceries, and goods to make clothes for the children; the shoemakers 
contributed boots for the boys; while the ladies did all in their power to 
assiHt and comfort the gentle creatures thus thrown by Providence upon 
their bounty, vVhile 1\lrs. N- remained at P- she did not want 
for any comfort. Her children were clothed and her rent paid by her 
benevolent friends, and her house supplied with food and many comforts 
from the :;:ame source. Respected and beloved by all who knew her, it 
would have been well had she never left the quiet asylum where for 
several years she enjoyed tranquillity and a respectable competence from 
her school; but in an evil hour she follmved her worthless hushand to the 
Southern States, and again suffered all the woes which drunkenness inflicts 
upon the wives and children 'of its degraded victims. 


XXV I.-A CHANGE IN OUR PROSPECTS. 
DURIKG my illness, a kind neighb01.u, who had not only frequently come 
to see me, but had brought me many nourishing things made by her o\vn 
fair hands, took a great fancy to my second daughter, who, lively and vola- 
tile, could not be induced to remain quiet in the sick chamber. The noise 
she maùe greatly retarded my recovery, and :1\lrs. H-- took her home 
with her, as the only means of obtaining for n18 necessary rest, During 
that winter, and through the ensuing summer, I only received occasional 
visits froDl my little girl, who, fairly established with her new friends, 
looked upon their house as her home. This separation, which was felt as 
a great benefit at the time, greatly estranged the affections of the child 
from her own people, She saw us so seldom t,hat she alnlOst regarded us, 
when she did meet, as strangers; and I often deeply lan1ented the hour 
when I had unwittingly suffered the threefold cord of domestic love to be 
unravelled by absence, and the flattering attentions which fed the vanity 
of a Leautiful child, without strengthening her moral character, :1\Irs. 
H-, whose husband was wealthy, was a generous warn1-htarted girl of 
eighteen. Lovely in person, and fascillating in manners, and still too young 
to have any idea of forming the character of a child, she dressed the little 
creature expensively; and, by constantly praising her personal appearance, 
gave her an idea of her own importance \\ hich it took many years to era- 
dicate. It is a great error to suffer a child, who has been trained in the 
hard school of l)Qycrty and self!denial, to 1)8 transplanted suddenly into 
the hotbed of wealth and luxury. The idea of the child being so much 
happier and better off blinds her fond }Jarents tú the dangers of her new 
situation, where she is sure to contract a dislike to all useful occuration, 
and to look upon scanty means and plain clothing as a disgrace. If the 
reaction is bad for a grown-up person, it is almost destructive t.o a child 
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who is incapable of III oral reflection. '\Vhenever I saw little Addie, and 
remarked the growing coldness of her manner towards us, my heart 
reproached me for having exposed her to telllptat.ion. Still, in the eye of 
the world, she was much better situated than she could possibly be with 
us, The heart of the parent could alone understand the change. So sen- 
sible was her father of this alteration, that the first time he paid ns a visit 
he went and brought home his child. 'If she remain so long away froDI 
us, at her tender years,' he said, 'she will cease to love us. All the wealth 
in the world would not compensate me for the love of my child.' 
The removal of nlY sister rendered IllY separation frolll IllY husband 
doubly lonely and irksOIne. Sometimes the desire to see and converse 
with him would press so painfully on lllY heart that I would get up in the 
night, strike a light, and sit down and write him a long letter, and tell him 
all that was in my Illind; and when I had thus unburdened Iny spirit, the 
letter was comlllitted to the flames, and after fervently commending hin1 
to the care of the Great Father of mankind, I would lay down my throb- 
'bing head on lilY pillow beside our first-born son, and sleep tranquilly. 
It is a strange fact that nlany of nlY husband's letters to Ine were 
written at the very time when I felt those irresistible inlPulscs to hold 
conllllunion with him. 'Vhy should we be ashamed to admit openly our 
belief in this mysterious intercourse between the spirits of those who are 
bound to each other by the tender ties of friendship and affection, when 
the experience of every day proves its truth? Proverbs, which are the 
wisdom of ages collected into a few brief words, tell us in one pithy sentence 
that 'if we talk of the devil ,he is sure to appear.' 'Vhile the name of a 
long-absent friend is in our lllouth, the next mOInent brings him into our 
presence. How can this be., if mind did not meet nlind, and the spirit had 
not a prophetic consciousness of the vicinity of another spirit, kindred 
with its o\vn, This is an occurrence so common t,hat I never met with 
any person to whom it had not happened; few will adn1Ït it to be a spiri- 
tual agency, but in no other way can they satisfactorily explain its canse. 
If it were a Ille:t'e coincidence, or combination of ordinary circnmstances, 
it woulù not happen so often, and people would not be led to speak of the 
long-absent always at the mOlllent when they are just about to present 
themselyes before theIn. 1\Iy husband was no believer in \"hat he ternled 
my fanciful, speculative theories; yet at the time when his youngest boy 
and Illyself lay dangerously in, and hardly expected to live, I received from 
him a letter written in great haste, which cOlnrnenced with this sentence: 
'Do write to me, dear S-, when you receive this. I have felt very un- 
easy about you for some days past, and am afraid that all is not right at 
honle.' 'Vhence came this sudden fear? "\Vhy at that particular time 
did his thoughts turn so despondingly towards those so dear to hinl? Why 
did the dark cloud in his nlilld hang so heavily abo\ye his hOllle? The 
burden of my weary and distressed spirit had reached hin1; and, without 
knowing of our sufferings and danger, his own responded to the call. 
The holy and nlysterious nature of Inan is yet hidden from himself; he 
is still a stranger to the nlovemellts of that inner life, and knows little of 
its capabilities and powers. A purer religioll, a higher standarù of moral 
and intellectual training may in tinle reveal all this. 1\Ian still remains a 
half-reclaimed savage; the leaven of Christianity is slowly and surely 
working its way, but it has not yet changed the whole IUIllP, or transfornled 
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the deformed into the beauteous child,of God. Oh, for that glorious day! 
It is conling. The dark clouds of humanity are already tinged with the 
golden radiance of the dawn, but the sun of righteousness has not yet 
arisen upon the 'world with healing on his wings; the light of truth still 
struggles in the womb of darkness, and man stul11bles on to the fulfilment 
of his sublime and nlysterious destiny. This spring I was not a little 
puzzled how to get in the crops. I still continued so weak that I was 
quite unable to assist in the field, and 111Y good old Jenny was sorely troubled 
with infbmed feet, which required constant care. At this jUl1cture, a 
neiO'hbouring settler, who had recently come anlong us, offered to put in 
lny 
<;man crop of peas, potatoes, and oats, in all not comprising nìore than 
eight acres, if I would lend him my oxen to log-up a large fallow of ten 
acres, and put in his own crops. Trusting to his fair dealing, I consented 
to this arrangement; but he took advantage of IllY isolated position, and 
not only logged-up his fallow, but put in all his spring crops before he 
sowed an acre of n1Ïne. 1'he oxen were worked down so low that they 
\\gere almost unfit for use, and IllY crops were put in so late, and with such 
little care, that they aU proved a failure. I should have felt this loss III ore 
severely had it happened in any previous year; but I had ceased to feel 
that deep interest in the affairs of the farIll, fr01ll a sort of conviction in 
my own mind that it would not long remain my h01ne. 
Jenny and I did our best in the way of hoeing and weeding; but no 
industry on our part could repair the injury done to the seed by being 
sown out of season. "\Ve therefore confined our attention to the garden, 
which, as usual, was very productive, and with milk, fresh butter, and 
eggs, supplied the simple wants of our fan1ily. Enlilia enlivened our soli- 
tude by her company, for several weeks during the sunlmer, and we had 
many pleasant excursions on the water together, 
Iy knowledge of the 
use of the paddle, ho\vever, was not entirely without its danger. 
One very windy Sunday afternoon, a servant-girl who lived with nlY 
friend 1\11'8, C-, came crying to the house, and implored the use of 111Y 
canoe and paddles, to cross the lake to see her dying father. The request 
was instantly gTanted; but there was no nlan upon the place to ferry her 
across, and she could not manage the boat herself-in short, had never 
been in a canoe in her life. The girl was deeply distressed, She said that 
she had got word that her father could scarcely live till she could reach 
Smith-town; that if she went round by the bridge, she must walk five 
miles, while if she crossed the lake, she could be h0111e in half-an-hour. 
I did not much like the angry swell upon the water, but thf} pOOl' crea- 
ture was in such grief that I told her, if she was not afraid of venturing 
with Ine, I would try and put her over. She expressed her thanks in the 
warmest terms, accompanied by a shower of blessings; and I took the 
paddles and went down to the landing. J enllY was very a verse to my 
tc'mpting Providcuce, as she termed it, and wished that I 111ight get back as 
safe as 1 went. However, the old W01nan launched the canoe for me, 
pushed us from the shore, and away we went. The wind was in IllY 
favour, and I found so little trouble in getting across that I began to laugh 
at nlY own timidity. I put the girl on shore, and endeavoured to shape 
my passage home. But this I found was no easy task, The water was 
rough, anù the wind high, and the strong current, which runs through 
that part of the lake to the Smith Uapids, was dead against me In vain I 
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laboured to cross this current; it resisted all my efforts, and at each re- 
pulse I was carried farther down towards the Rapids, which were full of 
sunken rocks, and hard for the strong arm of a man to stmll-to the weak 
hand of a woman their safe passage was im possi ble. I began to feel 
rather uneasy at the awkward situation in which I found nlyself placed 
an,d for some time I made desperate efforts to extricate myself, by pad
 
dling with all my might. I soon gave this up, and contented myself by 
steering the canoe in the path that it thought fit to pursue. Aft.er drift- 
ing down with the current for 80me little space, until I came opposite a 
a small island, I put out all my strength to gain the land. In this I fo
tu- 
nately succeeded, and getting on shure, I contrived to drag the canoe so 
far round the headland that I got her out of the cm'rent, All now was 
smooth sailing, and I joyfully answered old Jenny's yells from the landing, 
that I was safe, and would join her in a few minutes. 
This fortunate manæuvre stood rue in good sbad upon another occasion, 
when crossing the lake, some weeks after this, in company with a young 
female friend, dm'ing a sudden storm. Two Indian women, heavily laden 
with their packs of dried venison, callerl at the house to borrow the canoe, 
to join their encampment upon the other side, It so happened that I 
wanted to send to the Inill that afternoon, and the boat could not be re- 
turned in time without I went over with the Inùian women and brought 
it back. 
Iy young friend was delighted at the idea of thð frolic, and as 
she could both steer and paddle, and the day was caIrn and bright, though 
excessively warm, we both agreed to accompany the squaws to the other 
side, and bring back the canoe. 
:Mrs. :Muskrat had fallen in love with a fine fat kitten, whom the children 
had called" Buttermilk," and she begged RO hard for the little puss, that I 
presented it to her, rather marvelling how she would contri\ye to carry it 
so many miles through the woods, and she loaded with such an enormous 
pack; when, lo! the squaw took down the bundle, and, ill the heart of the 
piles of dried venison, she depo
ited the cat in a small basket, giving it a. 
thin slice of the meat to console it for its close confinenlOnt. Puss 
received the donation with piteous nlews; it was evident that n1Ïce and 
freedom were preferred by her to venison and the honour of riding on a 
squaw's back. The squaws paddled us quickly across, and we laughed and 
chatted as we bounded over the blue waves, until we were la.nded in a dark 
cedar-swamp, in the heart of which we found the Indian encampment. 
A large party were lounging around the fire, superintendin
 th
 drying 
of a quantity of venison which was suspended on forked sticks, Besides 
the flesh of the deer, anum 1:>cr of musk-rats were skinned and extended as 
if standing bolt upright. before the fire, warming their pa.ws. The ap- 
pearance they cut was nlost ludicrous. :ßIy young friend pointed to the 
musk-rats, as she sank down, laughing, upon one of the skins. 
Olù Snow-storm, who was present, imagined that she wanted one of 
them to eat, and very gravely nanùed her the unsa\'oury beast, stick and 
all. 'Does the old n1an take me for a cannibal?' she said. 'I would as 
soon eat a child.' Among the luauy odd things cooking at that fire there 
was something that had the appearance of a bull-frog. 
. 'What can that be?' she said, directing my eyes to the strange monster. 
, Surely they don't eat bull-frogs!' This sally was received by a gruut of 
approbation from Snow-stornl; and, though Indians seldom forget their 
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dignity so far as to laugh, he foy once laid aside his stoical gravity, and, 
twirling tho thing round with a stick, burst into a heart.y peal. 
, J1IIlc!ccdcee? Indian eat muckalæe ?-Ha! ha! Indian no eat 'muckakee! 
Frenchmans eat his hind legs; they say the speckled beast much good. 
This no muclcalcee I-the liver of deer, dried-very nice-Indian eat him,' 
'I wish him much joy of the delicate morsel,' said the saucy girl, who 
was intent upon quizzing and examining everything in the canIp, 
We had rernained the best part of an hour, when 1\1rs. J\Iuskrat laid hold 
of my hand, and leading me through the bush to the shore, pointed up 
significantly to a cloud, as dark as night, that hung loweringly over thp 
bush. 'Thunder in that cloud-get over the lake-quick, quick, before it 
breaks!' Then nlotioning for us to jump into the canoe, sfte threw in the 
paddles, and then pushed us from the shore. 
'Ve saw the necessity of haste, and both plied the paddle with diligence 
to gain the opposite bank, or at least the shelter of the island, before the 
cloud poured down its fury upon us. 'Ve were just in the nliddle of the 
current when the first peal of thunder broke with startling nearness over 
our heads. The storm frowned darkly upon the woods; the rain canle 
down in torrents; and there were we exposed to its utmost fury in the 
middle of a current too strong for m
 to stem. 
'vVhat shall we do? 'Ve shall be drowned l' said my young friend, 
turning her pale, tearful face towards me,,--' Let the canoe float down the 
current till we get close to the island; then run her into the land. I saved 
myself once before by this plan.' 'Ve did so, and were safe; but there we 
had to remain, wet to our skins, until the wind and the rain abated 
sufficiently for us to manage our little craft. 'How do you like being upon 
the lake in a storm like this l' I whispered to IllY shivering, dripping 
companion.-' Very well in romance, but terribly dull in rea.lity. \Ve 
cannot, however, call it a dry joke,' continued she, wringing the rain from 
her dress. 'I wish we were suspended over Uld Snow-storm's fire with 
the bull-frog, for I hate a shower-bath with my clothes on.' 
I took warning by this ad venture, never to cross the lake again without 
a stronger arm than Inine in the canoe to steer me safely through the 
current. I received much kind atteption fron1 my new neighbour, the 
Rev, ,Yo "\V -, a truly excellent and pious clergyman of the English 
Churc1)., f}'he good, white-haired old 111an expressed the kinde:st sympathy 
in all my trials, and strengthened me greatly with his benevolent counsels 
and gentle charity. !\lr. '\V- was a. true follower of Christ. His Chris- 
tianity was not confined to his own denon1ination; and every Sabbath 
his log-cottage was filled with attentive auditors, of all persuasions, who 
lllet together to listen to the word of life delivered to them by a Christian 
minister in the wilderness. He had been a very fine preacher, and though 
considerahly turned of seventy, his voice was stilI excellent, and his 
manner SOlellln and' impressiye, His only son, a young man of twenty- 
eight :years of age, had received a serious injury in the brain by falling 
upon a turf-spade from a loft window when a chilù, and his intellect had 
remained stationary from that time. Poor Harry was an innocent child; 
he loved his parents with the simplicity of a child, and all who spoke 
kindly to hin1 he regarded as friends. Like most perSOl1S of his caste of 
nlind, his predilection for pet animals was a prOlninent instinct. lIe was 
always followed by two dogs, whom he regarded with especial favour. The 
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moment he caught your eye, he looked down adnliringly upon his fonr- 
footed attendants, patting their sleek necks, and murnluring, , Nice doO's- 
nice dogs.' Harry had singled out rnyself and my little ones as ;eat 
favourites, I-Ie would gather flowers for the girls, and catch butterflies 
for the boys; while to me he always gave the title of' dear aunt.' 
It so happened that one fine morning I wanted to walk a couple of miles 
through the bush, to spend the day with 1\lrs. C-; but the woods were 
full of the cattle belonging to the neighbouring settlers, and of these I was 
terribly afraid. Whilst I was dressing the little girls to accompany me, 
Harry 'V-caIne in with a rnessage from his mother. ' Oh, thought I, 
here is Harry 'V -. He will walk with us through the bush, and defend 
us frOln the cattle.' The proposition was made, and Harry was not a 
little proud of being invited to join our party. 'Ve had accomplished half 
the distance without seeing a single hoof; and I was beginning to congra- 
tulate myself upon, our unusual luck, when a large red ox, "maddened by the 
8tings Gf the gad-flies, came headlong through the brush, tossing up the 
withered leaves and dried moss with his horns, and making directly 
towards us. I screamed to my champion for help; but where was he?- 
running like a frightened chissmunk along the fallen. timber, shouting to 
my eldest girl, at the top of his voice. 'Run, Katty, run !-The bull, the 
bull! Run, Ratty!-The bull, the buH !'-leaving us poor creatures far 
behind in the chase. rThe bull, who cared not one fig for us, did not even 
stop to give us a passing stare, and was soon lost among the trees; while 
our valiant knight never stopped to see what had become of us, but made 
the best of his way home. So much for taking an innocent for a guard. 
The next nlonth nlost of the n1Ïlitia regiments were disbanded. 
fy 
husband's services were no longer required at B-, and he once more 
returned to help to gather in our scanty harvest, :Many of the old debts 
were paid off by his hard-saved pay; and though all hope of continuing in 
the militia service was at an end, our condition was so much inlprovec1 
that we looked less to the dark than to the sunny side of the landscape. 
The potato crop was gathered in, and I had coUected my store of 
dandelion-roots for our winter supply of coffee, when one day brought a 
letter to n1Y husband from the Governor's secretary, offering hiIn the 

ituation of sheriff of the V district. Though perfectly unacquainted 
with the difficulties and respon:::\ibilities of such an important office, Iny 
husband looked upon it as a gift sent from heaven to reillove us from the 
.sorrows and poverty with which we were surrounded in the woods. 
Once more he bade usJ farewell; but it was to go and make ready a 
home for us, that we should no more be Reparated from each other. 
Heartily did I return thanks to God that night for all his n1ercies to us ; 
and Sir George Arthur was not forgotten in those prayers. Fronl B-, 
my husband wrote to llle to make what haste I could in disposing of onr 
crops, household furniture, stock, and farming in1plements; and to preparø 
myself and the children to join him on the first fall of snow that woul(l 
make the roads practicable for sleighing. To facilitate this object, he sent 
IDe a box of clothing, to Inake up for Inyself and the children. 
For seven years I had lived out of the world entirely; my person hacl 
been rendered coarse by hard work and exposure to the weather. Ilooke(l 
double the age I reaI1y was, and my hair was already thicldy sprinkled 
with grey. I clung to my solitude. I did not like to be dragged from it 
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to l11inble in gay scenes, in a busy town and with gaily-dressed people, I 
"ya<=; no longer fit for the world; I had lost all relish for the pursuits and 
pleasures which are so essential to its votaries; I was contented to live 
and die in obscurity. I\Iy dear Emilia rejoiced, like a true friend, in my 
changed prospects, and came up to help me to cut clothes for the children, 
and to assist me in preparing them for the journey. 
I succeeded in selling off our goods and chattels much better than I 
expected. :1\1y old friend 1fr. "\V -, who was a new comer, became the 
principal purchaser, and when Christnlas arrived, I had not one article left 
upon IUY hands save the bedding, which it was necessary to take with us. 


XXVII.-ADIEU TO THE WOODS. 
X EVER did eager British children look for the first violets and primroses 
of spring with more impatience than my baby boys and girls watched, 
d:ty after day, for the first sno\v-flakes that were to form the road to 
convey them to their absent father. "Vinter never means to come this 
year. It will never snow again!' exclaimed IllY eldest boy, turnin
 from 
the window on Christmas-day, with the most rueful aspect that ever 
greeted the broad, gay beams of the glorious sun. It was like a spring 
day. The little lake in front of the window glittered like a mirror of 
silver, set in its dark frame of pine-woods. 
I, too, was wearying for the snow, and was tempted to think that it did 
not conle as early as usual, in order to disappoint us. But I kept this to 
tHyself, and cOlnforted the expecting child with the oft-repeated assertion 
that it would certainly snow upon the morrow. But the morrow canle 
anù passed away, and many other morrows, and the same n1ild, open 
weather prevailed. rrhe last night of the old year was ushered in with 
furious storms of wind and snow; the rafters of our log-cabin shook 
beneath the violence of the gale, which swept up from the lake like a lion 
roaring for its prey, driving the snow-flakes through every open crevice, of 
whi.ch there were not a few, and powdering the floor until it rivalled in 
whiteness the ground without, ' Oh, what a dreadful night!' we cried, as 
we hudJled, shivering, around the old broken stove. 'A person aòroad in 
the woods to-night would be frozen. Flesh and blood could not long 
stand. this cutting wind.'-' It renlÍllds me of the commencement of a 
laughable extempore ditty,' said I to my young friend, A. C-, who was 
staying with me, 'composed by Iny husband, during the first very cold 
night we spent in Canada :' 
Oh, the cold of Canada nobody knows, 
The fire burns our shoes without warming our toes; 
Oh, dear. what shall we do? 
Our blankets are thin, and our noses are blue- 
Our noses are blue and our blankets are thin, 
It's at zero without, and we're freezing within! 
(Cllo/"lls). Oh, dear, what shall we do? 
'But, joking apart, my dear A-, we ought to be very thankful that 
we are not travelling this ni
ht to B-.' -' But to-morrow,' said IllY 
eldest boy, lifting up his curly head from my lap. 'It will be fine to- 
ITIOrrO\'", and we shall see dear papa again.' 
In this hope he lay down on his little bed upon the floor, and was soon 
fast asleep; perhaps dreaming of that eagerly-anticipated journvY, and of 
'J 
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meeting his beloved father. Sleep was a stranger to my eves. The 
tempest raged so furiously without that I was fearful the roor" would be 
carried off the house, or that the chimney would take fire. The night was 
far advanced when old Jenny and myself retired to bed. 
My boy's words were prophetic; that was the last night I ever spent 
in the bush-in the dear forest home which I had loved in spite of all the 
hardships which \\1e had endured since ,,-e pitched our tent in the back- 
woods, It was the birthplace of my three boys, the school of high 
resolve and energetic action in which we had learned to meet cahnly and 
successfully to battle with the ills of life. N or did I leave it without 
many regretful tears, to mingle once rnore with a world to ,,,hose usages, 
during nlY long solitude, 1 had becon1e almost a stranger, and to whose 
praise or blalne I felt alike iudifferent. 
'Vhen the day dawned, the whole forest scenery lay glittering in a 
mantle of dazzling white; the sun shol1e bright.ly, the heavens were 
intensely blue, bat the cold was so severe that every article of food had to 
be thawed before we could get our breakfast. The very blankets that 
covered us during the night were stiff with our frozen breath. 'I hope 
the sleighs won't come to-day,' I cried; 'we should be frozen on the long 
journey.' About noon two sleighs turned into our clearing, Old Jenny 
ran screaming into the room, 'The nlasther 11as sent for us at last! The 
sleighs are conle! Fine large sleighs, and illigant tean1S of horses! Och, 
and it's a cowld day for the wee things to lave the b\:sh,' 
The snow had been a week in advance of us at B--, and my husband 
bad sent up the tean1s to remove us. The children jumped about, and 
laughed aloud for joy. Old Jenny did not know whether to laugh or cry, 
but she set about helping nle to pack up trunks and bedding as fast as 
our cold hands would permit, In the Inidst of the confusion, my brother 
arrived, like a good genius, to our assistance, declaring his detennination 
to take us down to B-- himself in his large hUl1ber-sleigh. rrhis was 
indeed joyful news. In less than three bours he despatched the hired 
sleighs with their loads) and we all stood together in the empty house, 
striving to warm our hands oyer the embers of the expiring fire. 
How cold and desolate e"ery object appeared! 1'he small windows, 
half blocked up with snow, scarcely allowed a glimpse of the declining sun 
to cheer us with his serene aspect. In spite of the col<1, several kind 
friends had waded through the deep snow to say, 'God bless you !-Good- 
bye;' while a group of silent Jndians stood together, gazing upon our 
proceedings with an earnestness which showed that they Vì8re not un- 
interested in the scene. As we })assed out to the sleigh, they pressed 
forward, and silently held out their hands, while the squaws kissed me 
and the little ones with tearful eyes, They had been true fI'iends to us 
in our dire necessity, and I returned their mute farewell frOln my very 
heart. :Mr. S- sprang into the sleigh. One of our party was missing. 
'Jenny!' shouted my brother, at the top of his voice, 'it is too cold to 
keep your mistress and the little children waiting.'-' Och, shure thin, it 
is I that am comin' !' returned the old body, as she issued from the house. 
Shouts of laughter greeted her appearance. rrhe figure she cut upon 
that n1emorable day I shall never forget. l\ly brother dropped the reins 
upon the horses' necks, and fairly roared. J cuny was about to comrnence 
her journey to the front in three hats. Was it to protect her from the 
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cold? Oh, no ; Jenny was not afraid of the cold! She could have eaten her 
breakfast on the north side of an iC:3berg, and always dispensed with 
shoes, dnring the most severe of our Cù.nadian winters. It was to protect 
the
m precious articles from injury. 
Our good neighbour, ilIrs. 'V ---, had presented her with 3,n old sky 
blue drawn-silk bonnet, as a parting benediction, This, by way of 
distinction, for she never had possessed such an article of luxury as a 
silk bonnet in her life, .J euny ha(l placed over the coarse calico cap, with 
its full furbelow of the same yellow, ill-washed, homely material, next to 
hBr head; over this, as second in degree, a sun-burnt. straw hat, wIth 
fa.ded pink ribbons, just showed its broken riIll and tawdry trimmings; 
and, to crown all, and serve as a guard to the rest, a really ser\'Ïceable 
grey-beaver bonnet, once mine, towered up as high as the celebrated 
crown in which Brother Peter figures in Swift's' Tale of a Tub.' 
'l\fercy, Jenny! \Vhy, old woma.n, you don't Inean to go with us that 
figure 1'-' Och, my dear heart! I've no band-tox to kape the cowld from 
desthroying 11lY illigant bonnets,' returned Jenny, laying her hand upon 
the side of the sleigh. 'Go back, J enllY; go back,' cried my brother. 
'For God's sake take all that tonI-foolery fronl off your head. We shall 
be the laughing-stock of every village we pass throngh.
-' Och, shure 
HOW, 1\11'. S-, \vho'<1 think of looking at an owld crathur like l11e! It's 
only yersel' that would notice the like.'-' All the world, everybody WGuld 
look at you, Jenny. I believE: that you put on those hats to draw the 
attention of all the young fellows that we shall happen to Illest on the 
road. Ha, Jenny!' 'Vith an air of offended dignity, the old woman 
returned t.o the house to l'e-arrange her toilet, and provide for the safety 
of her' illigant bonnets,' one of which she suspended to the strings of her 
cloak, while she carried the third-dan .!.ling in her haud; and no persuasion 
{)f l11ine could illduce her to put them out of sight. 
l\Iany painful and conflicting ell1otions agitated my nlind, but found no 
utterance in worùs, as we entered the forest path, and ] looked IllY last 
upon that humble home consecrated by the lllenlOl'Y of a thousand sorrows. 
Every object had become endeared to me during nlY long exile frol11 
civilised life. I loved the lonely lake, with its magnificent uelt of dark 
pines sighing in the breeze; the cedar-swamp, the f\Ulllmer home of my 
<.lark Indian friend
; lilY own dear little garden, with its rugged snake- 
fence which I had help0d Jenny to place with my own hands, an.d which I 
l1ad assisted the faithful woman in cultivating for the last three years, 
where I had so often bra.ved the tornlenting rllusquitoes, black-flies, and 
intense heat, to provide vegetables for the use of the family. ]
ven the 
cows, that had given a breakfast for the h
st time to my children, were 
now regarded with Inournful affection, A poor labourer st00d in the 
doorway of the deserted house, holding nlY noble water-dog, Rover, in a 
string. The poor fellow gave a joyous bark as illY eyes fell upon hirn. 
'James J-, take care of Iny dog.'-' Never fear, ma'am, lIe shaH bide 
with me ag long as he lives.' 'He and the Indians at lpast feel gri8\ T ed for 
our departure,' I thought, Love js 80 scarce in this world that we ought 
to prize it, howe\"er lowly the sonrce froTn whence it flows. 
\Ve accolDplished only tweh-e miles of our journey that night. The road 
lay thruugh the bu::;h, allli along the banks of the grand, rushing, foaming 
Otvnahee river, the wildest anù most beautiful of forest sL'eams. \Ye 
Q 2 
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slept at the house of kind friends, and early in the morning resunled OlU. 
long journey, but minus one of our party. Our old favourite cat, Pepper- 
n1Ïnt, had made her escape from the basket in which she had been con- 
fined, and had scampered off, to t.he great grief of the children. 
As we passed 
Irs. H-'s house, we called for dear Addie. !\Ir, H- 
brought her in his arms to the gate, well wrapped up in a large fur cape 
autl a warln woollen shawl. ' You are robbing nle of my dear little girl,' 
he said. 'J\lrs. H- is absent; she told Ine not to part with her if you 
should call; but I could not det.ain her without your consent. N ow that 
you have seen her, allow lne to keep her for a few nlonths longer?' 
Addie was in the sleigh. I put my arn1 about her. I felt I had nlY 
child again, and I secretly rejoiced in the possession of my own, I sincerely 
thanked him for his kindness, and 1\11'. S- drove on. 
At illr. R-'s we found a parcel fron1 dear Emilia, containing a plunl- 
cake and other good things for the children. Her kindness never flagged. 
\Ve crossed the bridge over the Otollabee, in the rising town of Peter- 
borough, at eight o'clock in the nlorning. "\Vinter had now set in fairly. 
The children were glad to huddle together in the bottom of the sleigh, 
under the buffalo skins and blankets; all but my eldest hoy, who, just 
turned of five years old, was enchanted with all he heard and saw, and 
continued to stand up and gaze around him, Born in the forest, which 
he had Hever quitted before, the sight of a town was such a novelty that 
he could find no words wherewith to express his astonishment. 
'Are the houses come to see one another?' he asked. 'How did t.hey 
all meet here?' The question greatly amused his uncle, who took som
 
pains to explain to hÜn the difference between town and country. Durin
 
the day, we got rid of old .J enny and her bonnets, whom we found a very 
refractory travelling companion 
 as wilful, and far more difficult to manage 
than a young child, Fortunately, we overtook the sleighs with the furnÏ- 
ture, and Mr, S- transferred Jenny to the care of one of the drivers; 
<1n arrangement that llroved satisfactory to all parties, 
"\Ve had been most fortunate in obtaining comfortable lodgings for th('> 
night. The evening had closed in so intensely cold that although we were 
onl.v two n1Ïles from C-, Addie was so much affected by it that th{, 
child lay sick and pale in my arms, and, when spoken to, seemed scarcely 
conscious of our presence. !\fy brother jumped from the front seat, a
cl 
came round to look at her. 'That child is ill with the cold; we n1ust stop 
S0l110\\"here to warm her, or she will hardly hold out till we get to the inn 
at ('-.' 'Ve were just entering the little village of A--, in the vicinit3r 
of the court-house, and we stopped at a pretty green cottage, and asked 
permission to warm the children. A stout, middle- aged woman came to 
the sleigh, and in the kindest manner requested us to alight. 
'I think I know that yoice,' I said. 'Surely it cannot be 1\1rs. 8--, 
who once kept the - hotel at C-?' 
':1\1rs. :Moodie, you are welcome,' said the excellent woman, bestowing 
npon me a nîost friendly enÜ1race; '
you and your children. I an1 heartily 
glad to see you again after so lnany years. God bless you all!' 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and hospitality of this generous 
woman; she wonld not hear of our leaving her that night
 and, directing 
111Y brother to put up his horses in her sta15le. she rnade up an excellent 
fire in a large bedroom, and helped me to undress the little ones who 
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were a.lready asleep, and to warnl and feed the rest before we put them to 
bed, This Ineeting gave Ine real pleasure. In their station of life, I seldonl 
have found a more worthy couple than this Alnerican and his wife; and, 
having witnessed so many of their acts of kindness, both to ourselves and 
others, I entertained for thern a sincere respect and affection, and truly 
rejoiced that Providence had once more led me to the shelter of their roof. 

ir. S- was absent, but I found little :l\Iary-the sweet child who 
used to listen with such delight to :Jloodie's flute-grown up into a 
Leautiful girl; and the baby that was, a fine child of eight years old. The 
next lllorning was so intensely cold that nlY brother would not resume the 
journey until past ten o'clock, and even then it was a hazardous experi- 
lllent. \Ve had not proceeded four n1Íles before the horses were covered 
with icicles, Our hair was frozen as white as Old Time's solitary forelock, 
QUI' eyelids stiff, and every limb aching with cold, 
, This will never do,' said nlY brother, turning to me; 'the children will 
freeze. I never felt the cold more severe than this,' 
',\Yhere can we stop?' said I; ',ye are luiles from C-, and I see no 
prospect of the weather becoming milùer.'-' Yes, yes; I know, by the 
very intensity of the cold, that a change is at hand. 'Ve seldom have 
more than three very severe days running, and this is the third. At all 
events, it is much wanner at night in this country than during the day; 
the ,,'ind drops, and the frost is more bearable. I know a worthy farmer 
'who lives about a Inile a-head; he lrill give us houseroom for a few hours, 
and we will resume our journey in the evening. The moon is at full; and 
it will be easier to wrap the children up, and keep thenl warm when they 
:1'.re asleep. Shall we stop at Old '\Y oodruff'B 1'-' \Vith an lilY heart.' l\Iy 
teeth were chattering with the cold, and the children ,,-ere crying over 
their aching fingers at the bottom of the sleigh. 
A few mi!lutes' ride brought us to a large farmhouse, surrounded by 
conunodious sheds and barns. A fine orchard opposite, aud a yard well- 
tocked with fat cattle and sheep, sleek geese, and plethoric-looking sváne, 
gave promise úf a land of abundance and comfort. :My brother ran into 
the house to see if the owner was at home, and presently returned, accom- 
panied by the stanch Canadian yeonlan and his daughter, who gave us a 
truly hearty welcorne, and assisted in removÌ1.ig the children from the sleigh 
to the cheerful fire, that il1ade all bright and cozy within. 
Our host was a shrewd, humorous-looking Y orkshireman. His red, 
weather-beatcn face, awl tall, athletic figure, bent as it was with hard 
labour, gave indications of great personal strength; and a certain knowing 
twinkle in his sn1all, clear grey eyes, which had been acquired by long 
dealing with the 
'.'orld, with a quiet, 
arcastic smile that lurked round the 
corners of his large nlouth, gave you the idea of a nlan who could not 
.easily be deceived by his fellows; one who, though no rogue hinlself, wa.s 
quick in detecting the roguery of others. His lllanners were frank and 
easy, anù he was such a hospitable entertainer that you felt at home ,Yith 
hilll in a nlÌnute. ' \Vell, how are you, :Mr. S-1' cried the farmer, 
shaking illY hrother heart.ily by the hand. ' Toiling in the bush still, eh r 
, Just in the same place,' 
'And the wife and children?' -' Hearty. Some half-dozen have been 
added to the flock since you.,,-ere our way.' 
'.so much the better-so much the better. The more the merrier, 
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111'. S-; children are riches in this country.'-' I know not how that 
may be; I find it hard to clothe anù feed mine.' 
, '\\
 ait till they grow up; they will be brave helps to you then. The 
pri
e of labour-the price of labour, 
h-, S-, is the destruction of the 
farmer.'-' It does not seenl to trouble you much, '\V oodrutt
' saiù my 
brother, glancing round the well-furnished apartment. 
, 
Iy son and 8- do it aU,' cried the old lnan. 'Of course t.he girls 
help in busy times, and take care of the dairy, and we hire occasionally; 
but small as the sum is which is expended in ,vages during seed-time and 
harve::;t, I feel it, I can tell yon.' -' You are lnarl'ied again, 'V oodruff l' 
'No, sir,' said the farmer, with a peculiar smile; 'not yet:' which 
seemed to imply the probability of such an event. 'Tha.t tall gal is nlY 
eldest danghter; she manages the house, and an excellent housekeepel- 
she is. But I cannot ktep her for ever.' ,Vith a knowing wink, 'Gals 
will think of getting married, and seldonl consult the wishes of their 
parents upon the subject when once they haye taken the notion into their 
heads, But 'tis natural, .ì\Ir. 8-, it is natural; we did just the sanle 
when we were young.' lúy brother looked laughindy towards the fine, 
handsome young woman, as she placed upon the table hot water, \vhisky,. 
and a huge plate of plmn-cake, which did not lack a companion, stored 
with the finest apples which the orchard could produce. 
The young girl looked down, a.nd Llushed, 
'Oh, I see how it is, '\Y oodruff! You will soon lose your daughter. I 
wonder that you have kept her so long, But who are these young ladies 
' 
he continned, as three girls very demurely entered the room. 
'The two youngest are my darters by my last wife, who, I fear, mean 
soon to follow the bad exanlple of their sister. The other lady,' said the 
old man, with a reverential air, 'is a J1urticular friend of my eldest darter's.' 
:My brother laughed slil,y, and the old man's cheek took a deeper glow as 
he stooped forward to mix the punch. 
'Y ou said that these two YOllng ladies, '\Y ooclruff, were by your las 
wife. Pray how many ,dves have you had?' -' Only three. It is impos- 
sible, they say in my country, to have too mnch of a good thing.' 
, So I suppose you think,' said my brother, glancing first at the old man 
and then toward'S I\Iis8 Smith. 'Three wives! You have been a fortunate 
man, \Yoodruff, to survive them a.ll.'-'Ay, have I n
t, 
Ir, 8-'1 but, 
to tell you the truth, I have been both lucky and unlucky in the wife way,' 
and then he told us the history of his several ventures ill luatrimony, with 
which I shall not trouble nlY readers. \Yhen he had concluded, the 
weather was somewhat nlilCler, the sleigh was ordered to the door, &.nd we 
proceeded on our journey, resting for the Ilight at a small village about 
twenty miles from B-, rejoicing that the long distance which separated 
us frmTI the husband and father was diminished to a few miles, and that, 
with the blessing of Providence, we should meet on the morrow. 
About noon we reached the distant town, and were met at the inn by 
him whom one and all so ardently longed to see. He conducted us to a 
pretty, neat cottage, which he had prepared for our reception, and where 
we found old Jenny already arrived. \Vith great pride the old woman 
conducted me over the premises, and showed rne the furniture 'the 
n1asther' ha.ù bought; especially recommending to my notice a china tea- 
service, which she consiùered the most wonderful acquisition of the whole_ 
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'Oeh! who would have thought, a year ago, misthress dear, that we 
should be living in a mansion like this, and ating off raal chaney 1 It is 
but yestherday that we were hoeing praties in the field.' 
, Yes, J enn"', God has been very good to us, and I hope that we shall 
never learn to regard with indifferm.lce the many benefits which we have 
received at His hands.' 
Reader! it is not my intention to trouble you with the sequel of our 
history. I have given YOG a faithful picture of a life in the backwoods of 
Canada, and I leave you to draw from it your own conclusions, To the 
poor, industrious working man it presents many advantages; to the poor 
gentleman, none! The former works har(l, puts up with coarse, scanty fare, 
and subn1its, with a good grace, to hardships that would kill a domesticated 
animal at horne. Thus he becomes independent, inasn1uch as the land that 
he has cleared finds him in the comm,on necessaries of life; but it seldom, 
if ever, in remote situations, accomplishes more than this. The gentleman 
can neither work so hard. live so coarsely, nor endure so many privations as 
his poorer but more fortunate neighbour. Unaccustomed to manual labour, 
his services in the field are not of a nature to secure for him a profitable 
retur!l. The ta...'3k is new to him, he knows not how to perfornl it well; 
and, consciolls of his deficiency, he expends his little means in hiring 
labour, which his bush-farm can never repay, Difficulties incl'E'ase, debts 
grow npon him, he struggles in vain to extricate himself, and finally sees 
his family sink into hopeless ruin. 
If these sketches should prove the n1eans of deterring one family from 
sinking their property, and shipwrecking all their hopes, by going to reside 
in the backwoods of Canada, I shall consider nlyself amply repaid for 
revealing the secrets of the prisou-house, and feel that I have not toiled 
and suffered in the wilderness in vain. 
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TIlE preceding sketches of Canadian life, as the reader may well suppose, are neces. 
sarily tinctured with somewhat sombre hues, imparted by the difficulties and priva- 
tions with which, for so many years the writer had to struggle; but we should be 
sorry should these truthful pictures of scenes and characters, observed fifteen or 
twenty years ago, have the effect of conve
Ting enoneous impressions of the present 
state of a country, which is manifestly destined, at no remote period, to be one of the 
most prosperous in the world. Ha'd we merely desired to please the imagination of 
our readers, it would have been easy to have painted the country and the people 
rather as we could have wished them to be, than as they actually were, at the period 
to which our description refers; and, probably, what is thus lost in truthfulness, it 
would have gained in popularity with that class of reaùers who peruse books more 
for amusement than instruction. 'Vhen I say that Canada is destined to be one of the 
most prosperous countries in the world, let it not be supposed that I am influenced by 
any unreasonable partiality for the land of my adoption. Canada may not posses
 
mines of gold or silver, but she possesses all those advantages of climate, geological 
itructure, and position, which are essential to greatness and prosperity. Her long 
and severe winter, so disheartening to her first settlers, lays up, amidst the forests of 
the 'Vest, inexhaustible supplies of fertilising moisture for the summer, while it 
affords the farmer the very best of natural roads to enable him to carry his wheat 
and other produce to market. It is a remarkable fact, that hardly a lot of land con- 
taining two hundred acres, in British America, can be found without an abundant 
supply of water at all seasons of the year; and a very sm'all proportion of the land 
itself is naturally unfit for cultivation. To crown the whole, where can a country be 
pointe.d out which possesses such an extent of internal navigation? A chain of river 
navigation and navigable inland seas, ,vhich, with the canals recently constructed, 
gives to the countries bordering on them all the advantages of an extended sea-coast, 
with a greatly-diminished risk of loss from shipwreck! 
Little did the modern discoverers of America dream, when they called this country 
'Canada,' from the exclamation of one of the exploring party. 'Aca nada,'-' there is 
nothing here,' as the story goes, that Canada would far outstrip those lands of goll! 
and silver, in which their imaginations revelled, in that real wealth of which gold and 
silver are but the portable representatives, The interminable forests-that most 
gloomy and forbidding feature in its scenery to the European stranger, should havc 
been regarded as the most certain proof of its fertility. 
The severity of the climate, and the incessant toil of clearing the land to enable the 
first settlers to procure the mere necessaries of life, have formed in its present inhabit- 
ants an indomitable energy of character, which, whatever may be their faults, must ùe 
regarded as a distinguishing attribute of the Canadians, in common with our ncigh- 
bours of the United States. 'Vhen we consider the progress of the Northern races of 
mankind, it cannot be denied, that while the struggles of the hardy r
es of the 
:N orth with their severe climate, and their forests, have gradually endowed them with 
an unconquerable energy of character, which has enahled them to become 1he masters 
of the worlù; the inhabitants of more favoured climates, where the e3rth almcst 
spontaneously yields all the necessaries of life, haY(' remained comparatively feeble 
and inactive, or have sunk into sloth and luxury. It is unnecessary to quote any other 
instances in proof of this obvious fact, than the I)rogress of Great Britain and the 
United States of America, \"hich have conquered as much by their ind'.1stryas by 
their swords. Our neighbours of the United States are in the habit of attributing' 
their wonderful progress in improvements of all kinds to their republican institutions. 
This is no doubt quite natural ill a people who have done so much for tlrenselves in so 
short a time; but when we consider the subject in all its bearings, it n:a)" be more 
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truly asserted that, with any form of government not absolutely despotic, the progress 
of North America, peopled by a civilised and energetic race, with every motive to 
industry and enterprise in the nature of the country itself, must necessarily have heen 
rapid. An unbounded extent of fertile soil, with an increasing population, were cir- 
cumstances which of themselves were sufficient to create a strong desire f'()r the im- 
provement of internal communications; as, without common roads, railroads, or 
canals, the interior of the country would have been unfit to be inhabited by any but 
absolute barbarians. All the first settlers of America wanted was to be left to them- 
selves, "\Vhen we compare the progress of Great Britain with that of North America, 
the contrast is sufficiently striking to attract our attention. While the progress of 
the former has been the work of ages, North America has sprung into wealth ancl 
power almost within a period which we can remember. But the colonists of North 

\.merica should recollect, ,....hen they indulge in such comparisons, that their British 
ancestors took many centuries to civilise themselves, before they could send free and 
intelligent settlers to America. The necessity for improvements in the internal 
communications is vastly more urgent in a widely-extended continent than in an 
island, no part of which is far removed from the sea-coast; and patriotism, as well as 
self-interest, would readily suggest such improvements to the minds of a people who 
inherited the knowledge of their ancestors, and were besides stimulated to extra- 
ordinBryexertions by their recently-acquired independence. As the political exist- 
ence of the United States commenced at a period when civilisation had maùe great 
progress in the mother-country, their subsequent improvement would, for various 
reasons. be much more rapid than that of the country from which they originally 
emigrateù, To show the influence of external circumstances on the characters of 
men, let us just suppose two individuals, equal in knowledge and natural capacity, to 
be placed, the one on an improved farm in England, with the necessary capital and 
farm-stock, and the other in the wilds of America, with no capital but his labour, and 
the implements required to clear the land for his future farm. In which of these 
individuals might we reasonably expect to find the most energy, ingenuity, and 
general intelligence on subjects connected with their immediate interests? :K 0 one 
who has lived for a few J'ears in the United States or Canada can hesitate for a reply. 
The. farmer in the more-improved country generally follows the beaten track, the 
example of his ancestors, or the successful one of his more intelligent contemporaries; 
he is really compelled to draw upon his individual mental resources. Not so with the 
colonist. He treads in tracks but little known; he has to struggle with difficulties on 
all sides. 
ature looks sternly on him, and in order to preserve his own existence, 
he must conquer :K ature, as it were, by his perseverance and ingenuity. Each fresh 
conquest tends to increase his vigour and intelligence, until he becomes a new man, 
with faculties of mind which, but for his severe lessons in the school of aJversity, 
might have lain for ever dormant. While America presents the most forbidding 
aspect to the new settler, it at the same time offers the richest rewards to stimulate 
his industry, On the one hand, there is want and misery; on the other, abundance 
and prosperity, There is no middle course for the settler; he must work or starve. 
In JS" orth America there is another stron
 incentive to improvement, to be found in 
the scarcity of labour; and still more, therefore, than in Europe must every mecha- 
nical contrivance which supersedes manual labour tend to increase the prosperity of 
the inhabitants, 'Vhen these circumstances are duly considered, we need no longer 
wonder at the rapid improvements in labour-saving machinery, and in the means of 
internal communication throughout the Cnited States. But for the steam-engine, 
canals, and railroads, :Xorth America would have remained for ages a howling wilder- 
ness of endless forests; and instead of the busy hum of men, and the sound of the mill 
and stearn-engine, we should now have heard nothing but 
, The melancholy roar of unfrequented floods.' 
The scenes and characters prfsented to the reader in the preceding pages, belong, 
in some measure, rather to the pa'3t than the present state of Canaùa. In the last 
twenty years great changes have taken I) lace, as well in the external appearance of 
the country, fiS in the general character of its inhabitants. Tn many localities where 
the land was already under the plough, the original occupants of the soil have departed 
to renew their endless wars with the giants of the forest, in order to procure more 
land for their increasing families, where it could be obtained at a cheaper price. In 
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the backwoods, forests have been felled, the hlackened stumps have disappeared, and 
regular furrows are formed by the ploughman, where formerly he had not time or 
inclination to whistle at his work. A superior class of farmers has sprung up, whose 
minds are as much improved by cultivation as their lands, and who are comfortably 
settled on farms supposed to be exhausted of their fertility by their predecessors. As 
the breadth of land recovered from the forest is increased, villages, towns, and cities 
have gro\vn up and increased in population and wealth in proportion to the productive- 
ness of the surrounding country. 
In Canada, it is particularly to be noted, that there is hardly any intermediate 
stage between the rude toil and privation of the backwoods, and the civilisation, 
comfort and luxury of the towns and cities, many of which are to all outwarll appear- 
ance entirely European, with the encouraging prospect of a C'Ontinual increase in the 
value of fixell property. 'Vheu a colony, capable, from the fertility of the soil and 
abundance of moisture, of supporting a dense population, has been settled by a 
civilised race, they are never long in establishing :t communiction with the sea- 
coast awl with other countries, '''-hen such improvements have been effected, the 
inhabitants may be said at once to take their proper place among civilised nations. 
The elements of wealth and power are already there, and time and population only 
are required fully to develop the resources of the countrJ. '\ 
Unhappily the natural pro
ress of civilised communities in our colonies is too 
often obstructed by the ignorance of governments, and unwise or short-sighted 
legislation; and abundance of selfish men are always to he found in the colonies 
themselves, who, destitute of patriotism, greedily avail themselves of this ignorance, 
in order to promote their private intere3ts at the expense of the community. Canada 
has been greatly retarded in its progress by such causes, and this will in a great 
measure account for its backwardness when compared with the United States, with- 
out attributing the difference to the different forms of government. It was mani- 
festly the intention of the British government, in confer'ring representative in-titu- 
tions on Canada, that the people should enj
)y all the privileges of their fellow- 
subjects in the mother-country, The more to assimilate our government to that of its 
great original, the idea was for some time entertained of creating a titled and 
hereditary aristocracy, but it was soon found that though 
· The King can mak' a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an' a' that; 
it was not in his power to give permanency to an institution which, in its origin, wag 
as independent as royalty itself, arising naturally out of the feudal system; but 
which was utterly inconsistent with the genius and circumstances of a modern 
colony. The sovereign might endow the members of such an aristocracy with grants 
of the lanùs of the crown to support their dignity, but what benefit could such grant 
be, eve!l . to the recipients, in a country covered with boundless forests and nearly 
destitute of inhabitants? It is obvious that no tenants could be found to pay rents 
for such lands, or indeed even to occupy them, while lands could be purchased on 
easy terms in the United States, or in Canada itself. Had this plan been carried out, 
Canada would have been a doomed country for centuries. The strongest in('itements 
to industry are required, those of proprietorship and ultimate independence, to induce 
settlers to encounter all the privations anù toil of a new settlement in such a country. 
A genuine ari5tocracy can only exist in a country already peopled, and which has 
been conquered and didded among the conquerors. In suoh a state of things, 
aI'istocracy, though artificial in its origin, becomes naturali:'5ed, if I may use the ex- 
pression, and even, as in Great Britain, when restrained within proper limi ts, is highly 
beneficial in advancing civilsation. He it for good or be it for evil, it is worse 
than useless to disguise the fact that the government of a modern colony, where 
every conquest is made from the forest by little at a time, must be essentially 
republican, .\..ny allusion to political parties is certainly foreign to the ohject of the 
preceding sketches; but it is impossible to make the British reader ncquaiuted with 
the various circumstances which retarded the progress of this fine colony, without 
explaining how the patronage of the local government came formerly to be so ex- 
clusively bestowed 011 one class of the population-thus creating a kind of spurious 
aristocracy which disgusted the colonists, and drove emigration from our shores to 
those of the U uited States. .After the American Revolution, considerable Dumbers 
of 10Jalists in the United State8 voluntarily relinquished their homesteads and 
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property, nn(l came to Canada, which then, even on the shores of Lake Ontario, 
was a perfect wilderness. Lands \\ ere of course granted to them by the governmen t, 
and very na.turally these settlers were peculiarly favoured by the local authorities. 
These IOJalisls were generally known by the name of 'tories,' to distinguish them 
from the repuhlicans, and forming the great mass of the population, Anyone who 
called himself a reformer was regarded with distrust and suspicicn, as a concealed 
republican or rehel. It mn.st nut, however, be supposed that these loyalists were 
really tories in their political principles. Their notions on such subjects were 
generally crude and undefined, and living in a country where the whole construction 
of society and habits of feeling were decidedly republican, the term tory, when 
adopted by them, was certainly a mi
nomer, However, hated by, and hating as 
cordially, the republican party in the United States, they by no means unreasonably 
considered that their losses and their attachment to British institution
 gave them 
an almost exclush'e claim to the favour of the local government in Canada. Thus 
the name of U. E. (United Empire) Loyalist or Tory came to be considered an 
indispensable qualification for every office in the colony. 
This was all well enough so long as there was no other party in the country. TIut 
gradually a number of other .American settlers flowed into Canada from the United 
8tates, who had nu claim to the title of tories or loyalists, but who in their feelings 
and habi
s were probably not much more republican than their predecessors. These 
were of course regarded with peculiar jealousy by the older or 10ya1ist settlers from 
the same country. It seemed to them as if a swarm of locusts had come to devour 
their patrimony, This will account for the violence of party feeling which lately 
prevaile{l in Canada. There is nothing like a slight infusion of self-interest to give 
point and pungency to party feeling, The British immigrants, who afterwards 
tim\ ed into this colony in greater numbers, of course brought with them their own 
particular political prediJections. They founu what was called toryism and high 
churchism in the ascendant, and self-interest or prejudice induced most of the more 
early settlers of this description to fall in with the more powerful and favoured 
party; while iufluenced by the representations of the old loyalist party they shunned 
the other .American settlers as republicans. ]n the mean time, however, the descend- 
ants of the original loyalists were becoming numerous, while the government became 
unable to satisfy them all according to their own estimation of their merits; and as 
high churchism was, unfortunately for the peace of society, associated with toryism, 
every shade of religious dissent as well as of political difference of opinion generally 
added to the numbers m
d power of the reform party, \\ hich was now beginning to 
be known in the colony. Strange to say, the great bulk of the present reform party 
is composed of the descendants of these U. E. Loyalists, while many of our most 
ultra tories are the descendants of republican settlers from the United States. 
As may be supposed, thirty years of increasing emigration from the mother- 
country has greatly strengthened the reform party, aud they now considerably out- 
number the cOT1s('rvatives. 'Vhile the mass of the people held tory, or, I sh{}uld 
rather call them, cOllBervatirc principles, our government seemed to work as well as 
any representa!Ì\-e 
oYernment may be supposed to work without the necesEary 
check of a constitutional opposition. ,Favouritism was, of course, the order of the 
day; and the governor, for the time being, filled up all offices according to his will 
and pleasure, without many objections being made by the people as to the qualifica- 
tions of the favourite parties, provided the selections for office were made fi'CJr.. the 
powerful party. Large grants of land ,yere ghyen to favoured individuals in the 
colony, or to immigrants who came with recommendations from the home govern- 
ment. In such a state of matters the people cert
inly possessed the external form of 
a free government, but as an opposi tion part.y gradually a.cquired an ascendancy in 
the lower House of Parliament, they were unable to carry the measures adopted by 
their majority into operation, in consequence of the 8}'stematic opposition of the 
legislative anù executive councils, wmc.h wer
 generally formed exclusively from 
the old conservative party. "l)('ne,'er the 
onservatives obtained the majority in 
the House of Asspmhly, the reformers, in retaliation, as systematically opposed 
every measure. Thus a constant bickering was kept up l)etween th
 parties in 
Parliament; while the peuple, amidst these contentions, lost sight of the true 
interes
s of the country, and impro\ ements of all kinds came nearly to a stand-still. 
As matters were then conducted, it would have been much better had the colony 
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been ruled by a governor and council; for, in that case, beneficial measures might 
have been carried into effect. Such a state of things could not last long; and the 
discontent of a large portion of the people, terminating, through the indiscretion of 
an infatuated local government, in actual rebellion, soon produced the remedy. 
The party generally most powerful in the Legislative Assembly, and the members of 
which had been so long and so unconstitutionally excluded from holding offices under 
the government, at once obtained the position to which they were entitled, amI the 
people being thus given the power of governing by their majorities in Parliament, 
improvements of all kinds are steadily advancing up t.o the present moment, amI 
their prosperity and contentment have increased in an equal proportion, 
Had the first settlement of Canada been conducted on sound and philosophical 
principles, mueh hardship and privation, as well as loss of capital in land-speculations, 
v.'ould have been saved to its first settlers, and the country, improved and improving 
as it nDlC is, would have presented a very different aspect at the present time. 'Yith 
the best intentions, the British government may be justly accused of gross ignorance 
of the true principles of colonisation, and the local governments are still more open 
to the accusation of squandering the resources of the colony-its lands-in building 
'up the fortunes of a would-be aristocracy. who being non-resident proprietors of wild 
lands, necessarily obstructed the progress of improvement, while the people were 
tantalised with the empty semblance of a free government. 
No sooner did emigrants from Great Britain begin to pour into Upper Canada, so 
as to afford a prospect of the wild lands becoming saleable, than a system of land- 
slJeculation was resorted to by many of the old colonists. This land-speculation has 
no doubt enriched many individuals, but more than any other abuse has it retarded 
the natural progress of the country, and the interests of the many have thus been 
sacrificeJ to those of the few. Almost all other speculations may be said, in one 
shape or another, to do gool!; but land-speculation has been an unmitigated curse to 
Canada, because it occasions a monopoly of the soil, and prevents it from being 
cleared and rendered productive, until the speculators can obtain their own price for 
it. The lands granted to soldiers anù sailors who had served in Canaùa, and those 
granted to the U. E. Loyalists, were bought up, often at merely nominal prices, from the 
criginal grantees and their children, and sold again with an immense profit to new 
settlers from the old country, or retained for mmlY years in an unproductive state. 
A portion of the lands granted to the U, E. Loyalists was, of course, occupied by the 
heads of families; but the lands to which their children became entitled, under the 

ame benevolent provision of the government, were generally drawn in remote situa- 
tions. By far the larger portion of these grants, however, were not located or ren- 
dered available by the grantees, but remained in the shape of U. E. rights, which 
were purchased at very low prices by the speculators. These U. E. rights were 
bought at the rate of Is, 3d" 2s. 6d" or 3s. 9d. per acre; and it was by no means 
uncommon for old soldiers to sell one hundred acres of land for two or three dollars, 
or even for a bottle of rum, so little value did they set on such grants in the then 
date of Canada. These grants, though well meant, and with respect to the U. E. 
Loyalists, perhaps, unavoidable, have been most injurious to the country. 
The great error in this matter, and which could have been avoided, was the opening 
of too great an extent of land at once for settlement, A contrary system, steadily 
pursued, would have produced a concentrated population; and the resources of such 
a population would have enabled the colonists, by uniting their labour and capital, to 
make the means of communication, in some degree, keep pace with the settlement of 
the lanùs; and Upper Canada woulll now have been as well provided with canals and 
Tailroads as the United States. The same abuses, no doubt, existed formerly to as 
great an extent in that country; but, being longer settled, it has outgrown the evil. 
Enough has been saiù on this subject to show some of the causes which have retarùed 
improvements in Canada. Another chief cause of the long and helpless torpor in 
which the country lay, was the absence of municipal gO\Ternments in the various rural 
localities. It indeed seems strange, that such a simple matter as providing the means 
of making roads and bridges by local assessment coulù not have been conceded to 
the people, who, if we suppose them to be gifted with common sense, are much more 
capable of understanding and managing their own parish business, than any govern- 
ment, however well disposed to promote their interests. }'ormerly the government 
of Upper Canada was deluged with petitions for grants of money from Parliament to 
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be expended in improvements in this or that locality, of the reasonableness of which 
claims the majority of the legislators were, of course, profoundly ignorant. These 
money grants became subjects of a species of jobbing, or manæuyring, among the 
members of the House of Assembly; and he was considered the best member who 
could get the most money for his county, Commissioners resident in the particular 
localities were appointed to superintend these public works; and as these commissioners 
WCi'e generally destitute of practical knowledge, these Parliamentary grants were 
usually expended without producing equivalent results, Nothing in the abstract is 
more reasonable than that an
T number of individuals should be allowed to associate 
themselves for the purpose of effecting some local improvement, which wou.ld be> 
beneficial to others as well as to themselves; but nothing of this could be attempted 
without an Act of Parliament, which, of course, was attended with expense and delay, 
if not disappointment. The time and attention of the proyincial parliament were thus 
occupied with a mass of parish business, which could have been much better managed by 
the people themselves on the spot. \Vhen the union of the two provinces was in con- 
templation, it became evident that the business of such an extended colony could not 
be carried on in the United Parliament, were it to be encumbered and distracted with 
the contendin
 claims of so many localities. This consideration led to the establish- 
ment of the District (now County) l\Iunicipal Councils. These municipnl councils 
were denounced by the conseryative party at the time as a step towards republicanism! 
\Yere this true, it would only prove that the government of our republican neighbours 
:is better than our own; for these municipal institutions have been eminently bene- 
ficial to Canada, But municipal councils are necessarily no more rcpublican in their 
nature than the House of Commons in England. However this may be, the true 
IJrosperity of Upper Canada may be mainly attributed to their influence on the minds 
of the people. Possessing many of the external forms of a parliament, they are admi- 
rahle political schools for a free people. The most intelligent men in the different 
townships are freely elected by the inhabitants, and assemble in the county town tv 
deliberate and make by-laws, to levy taxes, and, in short, to do everything which Í11 
their judgment will promote the interest of their constituents, Having l>reviously 
been solely occupied in agricultural pursuits, it might naturally be expected that their 
first notions would be somewhat crude, and that they would bave many long-cherished 
prejudices to overcome, Their daily intercourse with the more educated inhabitants 
of the towns, however, tended to remove these pr('judices, while new ideas were con- 
tinually presented to their minds. The rapidity with which this species of practical 
eJuca.tion is acquired is remarkable, and also, how soon men with such limited oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowledge, learn to think and to express their views and opinions 
in appropriate language. These municipal councillors go home among their con- 
:;;tituents, where they ha\Te to explain and defend their proceedings; while so engaged. 
they have occasion to communicate facts aml opinions, which are fairly discusseù. 
and thus enlighteneù yiews are diffused through the mass of the people, 
The councillors, at first, were averse to the imposition or increase of taxation, how- 
eyer desirable the object might be; but pride aml emulation very soon overcame this 
natural reluctance; a'ld the example of some neighbouring county, with that natural 
de!':ire to do good, which, more or less, influences the feelings and conduct of aU 
puùlic men, were not long in producing their beneficial results, even with the risk of 
ofl(mding their constituents, 'Vhen the County Municipal Councils were first esta- 
blished, the 'warden, or president of the council, and also the treasurei', \yere al)pointed 
1))' the goyernor; but both these offices were afterwards made elective, the warden 
lwing electe.l by the council from their own l)ody, amI the treasurer being selected 
by them, without previous election by the people. J.ately, councils have been also 
established in each township for municipal purposes affecting the interest of the town- 
ship only, the reeves, or presidents, of which minor councils form the members of the 
county council. 'rhis general system of municipalities, and a late act of the provincial 
parliament, enabling the inhabitants to form themselves into road companies, ha,'e 
converted the formerly torpid anù inactive townships into busy hives of industry and 
progressive improvement. 
Our agricultural societies have also played no mean part in furthering the progress 
of the colony. In colonies fewer pr
judices are entertained on the subject of agricul- 
tural matters than on any others, anù the people are ever ready to try any experiment 
which offers any prospect of increased remuneration for labour, Educ_tion, of late, 
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has also made rapid advances in this province; aT1 f lllow, the yeomanry of the more 
improved townships, though they may be inferior to the yeomanry of England in the 
acquirements derived from common school education, are certainly far superior to 
them in general intelligence. Their minds are better stocked with ideas, and they 
are infinitely more progressive. 'Vhen we consider the relative periods at which the 
first settlements were formed in the United States and in Upper Canada, ahd the 
accumulation of capital in the former, it will not be difficult to show that the pro- 
gress of Canad'1. has been much more rapid. 
The excavation of the Erie Canal, the parent of all the subsequent improvements 
of a similar nature in the United States, opened-up for settlement a vast country to 
the westward, which would otherwise for many:years have remained a wilderness, 
unfit for the habitation of man. The boundless success of this experiment necessariJy 
led to all the other similar undertakings. The superior advantages Canaùa enjoyed 
in her river and lake navigation, imperfect as that navigation was, operateJ in a 
manner rather to retard than to accelerate improvements of this kind; while the 

onstruction of the Erie Canal was a matter of prospective nece
sity, in order to 
provide for a rapi lly increasing population and immigration, In the same manner, 
the recent completion of the works on the St. I.awrence, and the enlargement of the 
"T elland Canal, connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, will just as necessarily be 
 
followed by similar results, with the additional advantage of the whole colon}" being 
greatly benefited by the commerce of the United States, in addition to her own. 
". e have now, thanks to responsible governm
pt, municipal councils, and common 
schools, no longer any reason to consider their institutions better calculat{'d to develop 
the resources of the colony, than our own, Our interests are almost identical, and 
with our canal
 and railroads on both sides mutually beneficial, our former hostility 
has merged into a friendly rivalry in the march of intellect, and we may now truly 
sa)' that, without wishing for any change in political institutions, which are most 
-congenial to the feelings of the people where they exist, each country now sincerely 
rejoices in the prosperity of its neighbour. 
.Before concluding this chapter, I shall endeavour to give the readf'r a short descrip- 
tion of the county of Hastings, in which I have heH the office of sheriff for the last 
twelve years, and which, I believe, possesses many aùvantages as n place of settle- 
ment, over all the other places I have seen in the Upper Province. I should premise, 
however, lest my partiality for this part of the colony should be supposed to incline 
me to overrate its comparative ach'antages to the settler, that. my statements are 
principally intended to show the progress of the Upper Pro\'inee generally; and that 
when I claim any superiority for this part of it, I shall gi\-e, what I trust the reader 
wiH consider, satisfactory reasons for my conclusion, 
The settlement of a thickly-wooded country, when it is left to chance, is a most 
uncertain and capricious matter. The narrow views and interest of a cli'lue in the 
colony, or even of an influential individual, often direct emigration out of its natural 
course, inyoh'ing unnecessary suffering to the settler, a waste, or absolute loss of 
capital, and a l'ctarding of the progress of the country. The circumstances and 
situation of the United States were less productive of these evils than those of Upper 
Canada, because settlement went on more uniformly from the sea-coast towards the 
interior, The mighty rivers and lakes of Canada, though productive of boundless 
prosperity, operated, in the first period of its settlement, most ulÜavourahly on the 
growth of the colony, by throwing open for settlement an extensive inland coast, at 
that time unconnecteù with the ocean by means of canals. n
nce numerous detached, 
feeble, and unprogressive settlements, came into existence, where the new settlers had 
to struggle for years with the most dishea.rtcniug difficulties, 
European settler
 know but little of the yalue of situation. In most case., they are 
only desirous of :t.cqlliring a large extent of land at a low price, and thus, unle
s 
restraine.l by the wise regulations of a provident government, they too often rum 
themsel Yes, and waste their capital in a wilderness, where it ùoes good to no one. 
'Vhen emigration from the United Kin;,:?:ù,om began to set in to LT})per Canada, the 
IJernicious speculation in wild lands commenceù in earnest, As most of the land- 
speculators possessed shares in the steam-boats C'n Lake Ontario, the intere,.;ts of 
both speculations \-vere combined. It was, of course, the interest of the steam-boat 
proprietors to direct emigration as far to the westward as possible; and influenced 
by their interested representations ar1 1 1 those ofthe land-speculators settled in Toronto, 
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Cobourg, and Hamilton, the greater portion of the emigrants possessing capital were 
thrown into these towns, near which they were led to expect desirable locations. In 
the same manner the agents of the Canada Land Company, who were to be found on 
every steamer, were actively employed in directing the emigrants to the Huron track. 
Bya simple inspection of the map of Upper" Canada, it will be seen, that as the Bay 
of Quinté was out of the general route of the steamers, and too near the lower end of 
the lake navigation, it did not suit the views of the parties most interested to direct 
emigrtttion to its shores. Thus the beautiful Day of Quinté, with the most fertile 
land on its shores, and scenery "which exceeds in variety and picturesque beauty that 
of any part of Upper Canada, Hamilton amI Niagara alone excepted, has been passed 
by for .rears for situations much less desirable or attractive to European settlers. 
The forbidding aspect of the country near Kingston, which is situated at the 
entrance of the bay from the St, Lawrence, where the soil has a rocky and barren 
appearance, has no doubt deterred emigrants from proceeding in this direction. 
The shores of the Bay of Quinté were originally occupied principally by U. E. 
10yaJists and retired officers, who had served during the late war with the United 
States, but the emigration from Europe has chiefly consisted of the poorer class of 
Irish Catholics. and of Protestants from the North of Ireland, settled in two very 
thriving townships in the county of Hastings. There is also a sprinkling of Scotch 
and English in different parts of the county. Comparatively few possessing any con- 
siderable amount of capital have found their way here, as the county town, Belleville, 
is not in the line of the summer travel on the lakes. 
The scenery along the shores of the bay is exceedingly beautiful all the way from 
Kingston to the head, where a large river, the Trent, discharges itself into it at a 
thrh-ing village, of about a thousand inhabitants, caned Trent Port. A stimmel' ride 
along the lower portion of this river presents scenery of a bolder and grander 
character than is often met with in Upper Canada, and it is enlivened by spectacles 
of immense rafts of timber descending the Rapids, and by the merry chorus of the 
light-hearted lumbermeu, as they pursue their toilsome and perilous vOJage to Quebec. 
Belleville was originally a spot reserved for the l\Iississagua Indians, and was laid 
out in 1816 for a village, when there were only two or three white men settled among 
them as traders in the place, I t was only during the last year that the two frame 
farm-houses, situated about a quarter of a mile apart, were removed to make room 
for more substantial buildings, Belleville remaincd nearly stationary for several 
years, during which a few persons realised handsome fortunes, by means of large 
profits, notwithstanding the limited extent of their business. It at length began to 
grow in importance as the fine country in its neighbourhood was cleared and rem!ered 
productive. In 1839, when the county of Hastings was set apart from the Midland 
district, under the name of the District of Victoria, and Belleville became the 
district town, the population of the county, including Belleville, was about 1:2,000, 
and that of Belleville ahout 1500, In 1850 the population of the county had reached 
23,454, of which that of Belleville was 33:W. By the censns just tnken, on a much 
more correct principle than formerly, the population of Belleville in 18:1:2 aprears to 
be 4554" showing an increase of 12:28 in two years. During the same perioù, from 
1830 to 1832, the population of Cobourg on Lake Ontario, which town formerly enjoyed 
the full benefit of a large emigration, has risen from 3379 to 3867, showing an increase 
of only 488. The town of Dundas in the same time has increased its population from 
2311 in 1850 to 3519 in 1832, showing an increase of 1208. The population of the 
city of Hamilton in 1850 was 10,312, and now, in 1852, it is said to e,ceed ]3000. In 
1838 the then town of Hamilton contained a population of only 3116. "'h
n I first 
visited that place in 1832 it was a dull, insignificant village, which might, ] suppose, 
contain a population of 1:200 or 1500. I can h:frdJy describe my surpIÌse on re- 
visiting it in 18-19, to behold a city grown up suddenly, as. if by enchantment, with 
several handsome churches and public and })rivate buildings of cut stone, brought 
from the fine freestone quarries in the precipitous mountains or table-land behind 
the city. 
Little need be said of the capita} of the prm'ince, the city of Toronto, the progress 
of which has been less remarkable in the same period, for the obvious reason that its 
merits were sooner appreciated or know by the emigrants from Europe. The popu- 
lation of Toronto, then called Little York, in 1826 was 1677, while that of the now city 
of Kingston was 2329. In 1838 thc population of Toronto 'was 12,571, and that of 
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Kingston 3877. In 1850 the population of Toronto was 25,] 66, and that of Kingston 
10,097. These few facts will enable the reader to form some ideft of the comparatiyc 
progress of different towns in Fpper Canada, under circumstances similar in some 
cases and different in others. 'Vhen it is considered that all of these last-mentioned 
towns have tor many years reaped the full benefit of the influx of emigration and 
capital from the mother country, while the shores of the Bay of Quinté were little 
known or appreciated, it will appear that the progress of Belleyille has been at least 
equal to that of any of them. The prospcrity of Belleville may in fact be almost 
entirely attributed to the gradual development of its own internal resources, the 
fertility of the lands in its vicinity, and a large exportation, of late years, of lumber 
of all kinds to the United States. Having no desire unnecessarily to trouble th(> 
reader with dry statistical tables, I shall merely quote the follo1\'ing facts and figures, 
kinùly furnished me by G, Benjamin, Esq" the present warden of the county of 
Hastings, to whose business talents and public spirit the count.y is largely indebted 
for its progress in internal improvement. 
'The increase of business at the port of Belleville has been most extraordinary. 
In 1839, the total amount of duties paid at this port amounted to 2801. ; and in the 
year (1850) the amount reached 36591, 12s. 4d. The total arrivals at this port from 
the United States are as follows :- 
No. of 
Vessels. 
8 
81 
12-1 


British propellers . 
British sailing vessels 
Foreign do. do, 


Total. . . 213 
This in addition to our daily steamers, 
Our exports to the United States are 
Aud British ports below Belleville . 


Tons. 


Hands. 
('mployed, 
104 
375 
730 


2,400 
4,140 
12,643 


19,183 1209 


f::12,532 17 5 
133,411 16 6 


æ. ß. d. f205,94-1 13 11 
Total imports from United States . 25,067 2 6 
Total acceptances from United States 17,435 0 0 
Total importations from lower ports, 
including drafts and other re- 
sources . . 130,294 0 0 172,796 2 6 


Showing the balance of trade in 
favour of this port to be 
Our exports to the lower ports are 
mnde up as follows :- .f' I 
....,. s. c. 
3,485 barrels of Potash 27,880 0 0 
33,198" Flour 33,198 0 0 
357 bushels of Grass 
s('ed. . 
1,450 bushels of Barley 
4,947" Peas 
4.3-t.9 ,. Rye. 
37 ,
60" 'Vheat 
198 barrels of Pork 
54" Beef 
],141 Sheep-skins . 
4,3Jj,5
JO ft. sq. Timber. 
173 kegs of Butter. 
Furs . 
Fatted Cattle . 
High "Tines 
"Thisky . 


133 17 6 
181 5 0 
594 14 0 
434 18 0 
7,472 0 0 
396 0 0 
74 5 0 
114 2 0 
74,!)OR 2 6 
1540 12 6 
716 0 0 
1,840 0 0 
3,098 0 0 
1,830 0 0 


;E153,41I 16 6 


æ33,148 11 5 
Our exports to the U ni ted States arc 
made up as follows :-- 1:. s. d. 
30,686 bushels of 'V heat 6,137 4 11 
3,514" Rye 351 S 0 
3,728 " Peas 466 0 0 
ÐO" Barley 9 0 () 
316" Grass seed 118 10 U 
]8,756 barrels of Flour 18
756 0 f) 
338" Potash 2,366 0 (} 
1,000 bushels of Potatoes 62 10 0 
92 1\1. Shingles 23 0 () 
117 l\f, l.aths 43 13 n 
18,210 lbs. Hags 190 0 (I 
9,912Ibs. 'Vool 481 H) fi 
466 Sheep-skins 57 10 0 
61 kegs of Butter 122 0 n 
19,648,000 ft. sawed J..umber 21,296 0 () 
513 Cows 2,052 0 0 


i.:52,532 I ï 
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The River :1\Ioira passing through Belleville, where it discharges itself into the Bay 
of Quinté, is one principal source of its prosperity. The preceding statement will 
show the quantity of sawed lumber exported, most of which is t'i.IrnisheLi by the saw- 
mills of Belleville, or its immediate vicinit)'. Besides saw and fi'mr-mills, there are 
cloth and paper manufactories, a manufactory of edge tools; })ail manufactories, 
where great quantities of these useful articles are made at a low price by machinery; 
planing machines, several iron founderies, breweries, distilleries, &c.
 in almost all of 
which establishments steam-eugines, or water-power from the river, are used, A 
remarkable feature in Belleville, in common with other towns in Canada, is the 
great number of tailoring and shoe-making establishments, when compared with 
towns of an equal population in Great Britain. This shows, more than aJlything I am 
aware of, the general prosperity of the people, who can afl(,)rd to be large consumers 
of such articles. There is very little difference to be ob!::erved in the eostliness of the 
clothing of the different classes of society in Upper Canadian towns and cities, and 
much less difference in the taste with which these articles are selected, than might be 
expected. 'Vith the exception of the lower class of labourers, all persons are well and 
suitably clad, and they can afford to be so. Twelve years ago there were not more 
than five or six piano-fortes in Belleville, Now there are nearly one hundred of a 
superior description, costing from 1::80 to f150. . 
Another remarkable circumstance in Upper Canaùa is the number of lawyers in all 
the towns. In Belleville there are about a dozen, which seems to be a large number 
for a town containing only 4354 inhabitants, "hen in an English town of the same 
size there is often not more than one. Of course, I do not mention this as any 
particular advantage, but to show the great difference in the amount of transactions, 
and of subjects of contention, in an old and a new country. The same may be said of 
the number of newspapers, as indicative of commercial activity, Two newspapers, 
representing the two political parties, are well supported in Belleville, both by their 
subscribers, and the number of advertisements. 
The mouth of the :Moira Ri vel', which widens out at its junction with the Bay of 
Quinté, is completely covered with saw-logs and square timber of various kinds 
dU1'Ìng the summer months, This river, at Belleville, is often dammed up by confused 
piles of timber. !Iìo sooner are these removed than its waters are covered over by 
vast quantities of oak staves, which are floated down separately to be rafted off like 
the squared lumber for the Quebec market. The greater proportion of the saw-logs 
are, however, cut up for exportation to the United States by the various saw-mills 011 
the river, or by a large steam saw-mill with twenty or thirty run of saws, erected on 
a little island in the mouth of the river. Several large schooners are constantly 
loaùing with sawed lumber, and there are two or three steamboats always running 
between Belleville and Kingston, carrJing passengers to and fro, and generally 
heavily laden with goods or produce. The Hay of Quinté offel'S more than common 
facilities in the summer months for rapid and safe communication whh other places; 
and, in the winter time, being but slightly affected by the current of the river Trent, 
it affords excellent sleighing. Large quantities of wheat and other farm produce are 
transported over the ice to .Belleville from the neighbouring county of Prince Edward, 
which is an exceedingly prosperous agricultural settlement, 
'ielùing wheat of the 
finest quality, and particularly excellent cheese anù hutter, The scenery on the 
shores of Prince Edward is exceedingly picturesque, anll there are numerous wharfs 
at short distances, from whenèe the farmers roll their barrels of flour and other 
articles on board the steamers on their way t<, market. I have seen no scenery in 
Upper Canaùa presenting the same variety and beauty as that of the shores of Prince 
Edward in particular. The peninsular situation of this county is its only disadvantage 
-being out of the line of the land travel and of the telegraphic {ommunication which 
passes throu
h Belleville. The county of Prince Edward having nearly exhausted its 
exportatiollluinber-the people are thus freed from the evils of a trade that is always 
more or less demoralising in its tendency, and can now give their undivided attention 
to the cultivation of their farms. Certain it is, that more quiet, industrious, and 
prosperous settlers, are not to be found ill the Province. A few miles below Belleville, 
on the south side of the bay, is a very remarkable natural curiosity, called' The 
Stone Mills.' On the summit of a tahle-Iand, rising abruI)lly several hundred feet 
above the shore of the bay, there is a lake of considerable size and very great depth, 
and which apparently receives a ver
' inaùequate supply from the clevatcJ land 011 
R 
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which it is situated. The lake has no natural outlet, and the common opinion is that 
it is unfathomable, and that it is supplied with water by means of a subterranean 
communication with Lake Huron. or some other lake at the same level. This is, of 
course, extremely improbable, but there can be no doubt of its great depth, and that 
it cannot be supplied from the Bay of Quinté, so far beneath its leyel. As a small 
rivulet runs into this lake from the flat ground in its vicinity, and as the soil of this 
remarkable excavation, however it may have been originally formed, is tenacious, I 
think we require no such improbable theory to account for its existence. Availing 
himself of the convenient position of this lake, a farmer in the neighbourhood erected 
a mill, which gives its name to the lake, on the shore of the Bay of Quinté, and which 
he supplied with water by making a deep cutting from the lake to the edge of the 
precipice, from whence it is conveyed in troughs to the mill. 
There is a somewhat similar lake in the township of Sidney in the county of 
Hastini!s, covering some hundred acres. This lake is also of great depth, though 
situated on the summit of a range of high hills, from whence it gets the name of the 
'Oak Hill Pond,' The Bay of Quinté abounds in excellent fish of various kinds., 
affording capital sport to those who are fond of fishing. 'Vhen the iee l)reaks up 
in the spring, immense shoals of pickerel commence running up the l\1oira river, at 
Belleville, to spawn in the interior. At that time a number of young men amuse 
themselves with spearing them, standing on the flat rocks at the end of the bridge 
which crosses the river. They dart their spears into the rushing waters at hap- 
hazard in the darkness, bringing up a large fish at every second or third stroke. l\Iy 
eldest son, a youth of fifteen, sometimes caught so many fish in this manner, in two 
or three hours, that we had to senù a large wheelbarrow to fetch them home. For- 
merly, before so many mills were erected, the fish swarmeù in increùible numbers in 
all our ri,-ers and lakes. In the b3-ckwoods there is excellent deer-hunting, and 
parties are often formed for this purpose by the young men, who bring home whole 
waggon-Ioads of venison. 'Vhile speaking of Belleville, I may mention, as one of its 
chief advantages, the long period for which the sleighing continues in this part of the 
country, when compared with other places on the shore of Lake Ontario. Nearly the 
whole winter there is excellent sleighing on the Bay of Quinté; and on the land we 
have weeks of good sleighing- for days in most other places. This is owing to the 
influence of a large sheet of frozen water interposed between us and I..ake Ontario, 
which is never frozen. The county of Prince Edward is a peninsula connected with 
the main land by a narrow isthmus of low swampy land about four miles wide. 
Through this neck of land it has long been in contemplation to cut a canal to enable 
the lake steam-boats to take Belleville in their route between Kingston and Toronto, 
thus affording a safe navigation in stormy weather. The effect of such a work on 
the prosperity of the counties of Hastings and Prince Edward would be very great, 
as European emigrants would have an opportunity of seeing a country which has 
hitherto escaped their notice, from the causes already mentioned, 
Besides the usual variety of churches, there is a grammar-school, and also four 
large common schools, which latter are free schools, being supported by assessments 
on the people of the town. Every Saturday, which is the great day for business 
from the country, the streets are crowded with farmers' waggons or sleighs, with their 
wives and pretty daughters, who come in to make their little purchases of silk 
gowns and ribbons, and to sell their butter and eg-gs, which are the peculiar perquisites 
of the females in this country. The counties of Hastings and Prince Eùward arc 
celebrated for female beauty, and nowhere can you see people in the same class more 
becomingly attired. At the same time there is nothing rustic about them, except 
genuine good nature and unaffected simplicity of manners. To judge by their light 
elastic step and rosy smiling countenances, no people on earth seem to enjoy a 
greater share of health and contentment. Since the establishment of the county mu- 
nicipal councils, plank and macadamised roads have branched out in all directions 
from the various central county towns, stretching their ramifications like the "eins of 
the human body, conveying nourisÌ.ment and prosperity thronghout the country, in- 
creasing the trade and the travel, connecting man with man and promoting intelligence 
and civilization; while the magnetic telegraph, now traversing the whole length of 
the country, like the nervous system, still further stimulates the inhabitants to 
increased actiYity. The people of this county have not been behind their neighbours 
in these improvements. The first plank-road which they constructed was from 
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Belleville to Canniff's Mills, a distance of three miles over a road which at the time 
was often knee-deep in mud, with a solid foundation of flat limestone rock, which 
prevented the escape of the water. So infamous was this road, that, on some parts 
of it, it was a matter of serious doubt whether a boat or waggon would be the better 
mode of conveyance. Notwithstanding the badness of this road, it was the greatest 
thoroughfare in the county, as it was the only approach to a number of mills situated 
on the river, and to Belleville, from the back country. It was, however, with the 
utmost difficulty that the warden could induce the other members of the county 
council to sanction the construction of a plank-road at the expense of the county; so 
little was then known in Canada of the effects of such works. 
The profits yielded by this road are unusually large, amounting, it is said, to 
seventy or eighty per cent. This extraordinary success encouraged the people to 
undertake other lines, by means of joint-stock companies formed among the fnrmers. 
All these plank-roads are highly remunerative, averaging, it is stated, fourteen per 
cent. over and above all expenses of repair. 1\lore than thirty miles of plank-road is 
already constructed in the county. In a few years plank or gravel roads will be ex- 
tended through every part of the country, and they will be most available as 1eeders 
to the great line of railway which will very soon. be constructed through the entire 
length of the province, and which has been already cõmmence:l at Toronto and 
Hamilton, A single track plank-road costs from 3751. to 4251. per mile, according to 
the value of the land to be purchased, or other local caU!:íes. The cost of a gravel 
road, laid twelve feet wide and nine inches deep, and twent:r-two feet from out to 
out, is from 2501. to 3251., and it is much more lasting, and more easily rel)aireù than 
a plank-road. l\lacadamised or gravel roads will no doubt entirely supersede the 
others. In the preseni circumstances of the colony, however, plank-roaùs will be 
preferred, because they are more quickly constructed, and ,,,ith less immediate outlay 
of money in the payment of labourers' wages, as our numerous saw-mills enable the 
farmers to get their own logs sawed, and they thus pay the greater purtion of their 
instalments on the stock taken in the roads. In fact, by making arrangements with 
the proprietors of saw-mills they can generally manage to get several months' credit, 
so that they will receive the first dividends from the road before they will be re- 
quired to pay any money. The mode of making these roads is exceedingly simple. 
The space required for the road is first levelleù, ditched, and drained, and then 
pieces of scantling, five or six inches square, are laid longitudinally on each side, at 
the prO}1er distance for a road-way twelve feet wide, and with the ends of eaeh piece 
sawn off diagonally, so as to rest on the end of the next piece, which is similarly pre- 
pared, to prevent the road from settling down unequally. The l)ieces of scantling 
thus connected are simply bedded firmly in the ground, which is le,"elled up to their 
upper edges. Pine planks, three inches thick, are then laid across with their ends 
resting on the scantling. The planks are closely wedged together like the flooring 
of a house, and secured here and there by strong wooden pins, dr-iven into auger-holes 
bored through the planks into the scantling. The eommon \Yay is to lay the plal1k- 
flooring at right angles with the scantling, but a much better "my has been adopted 
in the county of Hastings, The planks are here laid diagonally, which of course re- 
quires that they should be cut several feet longcr. This ensures grcater durability, 
as the shoes of the horses cut up the planks much more when the grain of the wood 
corresponds in direction with their sharp edges. 'Vhen a double track is required, 
three longitudinal courses of scantling are used, and the ends of the planks meet on 
the centre one. Very few, if any, iron nails are generally useù, 
The great advantage of a plank-road is the large load it enables the horses to draw. 
'Vhilst on a common road a farmer can only carry twenty-five bushels of wheat in 
his wa
gon, a plank-road will enable him to carry forty or fifty bushels of the same 
grain with a pair of horses. The principal disadvantage of the plank-roads is, that 
they are found by experience to be injurious to horses, particularly when they are 
driven quickly on them, They are best adapted for a large load dra
'n at a slow 
pace. I shall not attempt to describe the COlì.ntry in the neighbourhood of Belleville, 
or the more northern parts of the county. It will suffice to observe, that the country 
is generally much varied in its surfaee, and l)eautiful, and the soil is gC'nerally ex- 
cellent. 'Vithin the last ten or twehre years the whole country has been studded 
with good substantial stone or brick houses, or good white painteù fr'1me houses, 
even for thirty miles back, and the farms are well fenced and cultivated, showing 
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und.eniahle signs of comfort and independence. Streams and water are abundant 
and t
ere are sever
l thri
'in
 village
 and hamlets s?attered through t
e county,
 
the vIllage of Canmff's 
hll' J three mdes from BellevIlle, and soon destmed to form 
a part of it, alone containing a population of about a thousand. 
In describing the progress of this county, I may be understood as describing that of 
most other counties in the Upper Province; the progress of all of them being rapid 
though varying according to the advantages of situation, or from causes already 
alluded to. From what has been said, the reader will perceive that the present con- 
dition of Canada generally is exceedingly prosperous, and when the resources of the 
country are fully developed by the railroads now in progress of construction, and by 
the influx of capital and population from Europe, no rational person can doubt that 
it will ultimately be as prosperous and opulent as any country in the world, ancient or 
modern. It may be said, 'should we not then be hopeful and contented with our 
situation and prospects.' And so the people are in the main, and the shrewd capital- 
ists of England think so, or they would not be so ready to invest their money in our 
public works. But some deduction from this general state of contentment and con- 
fidence must be made for those little discontents and grumblings created by the mis- 
representations of certain disappointed politicians and ambitious men of all parties, 
who expect to gain popularity by becoming grievance-mongers, :Much has been done, 
and a great deal still remains to be done in the way of reform, here as elsewhere. 
But there never was any just cause or motive in that insane cry for' annexation' to 
the United States, which was raised some years ago, and by the tories, too, of all 
people in the world! The 'annexation' mania can now only be regarded as indica- 
tive of the last expiring struggle of a domineering party-it would not be correct to 
call it a political part.y-which had so long obstructell the progrehs of Canada by its 
selfish and monopolising spirit, when it found that its r('ign had ceased for ever. 
Great sacrifices have been, and will be made, by men of loyalty and principle in 
support of inst.itutions, which are justly dear to every Briton and to every freeman; 
but this feelin ó necessarily has its limits among the mass of mankind; and the loyalt)r 
of a people must be supported by reason and justice. They should have good reason 
to believe that their institutions are more conducive to happiness and prosperit.y than 
those of all other countries. 'Vithout this conviction, loyalty in a people who have 
by any means been deprived of the power of correcting the abuses of their govern- 
ment, wouid be hardly rational. Canadians now have that power to its full extent. 
Why, then, should we not be loyal to the constitution of our country which has stood 
the test of ages, purifying itself and de\'eloping its native energies as a vigorous con- 
stitution outgrows di'3ease in the human frame. The government of Canada is prac- 
tically more republican than that of the mother country, and nearly as republican as 
that of the United States. Our government is also notoriously much less expensive. 
Our public officers are also, practically, much more responsible to the people, though 
indirectly, because they are appointed by a Colonial .Ministry, who are elected by the 
people, and whose popularity depends in a great degree on the selections they make, 
and upon their watchfulnef.:s over their conduct. 
The government of the United States is not a cheap government, because all officers 
being elective by the people, the responsihility of the selections to office is divided 
and weakened. Moreover, the chanee or prospect of the electors being the elected 
inclines them to put up with abuses anù defalcations, which would be considered 
intolerable un:ler another form of government. The British Government now holds 
the best security for the continued loyalty of the people of Canada, in their increasing 
prosperity. To Great Britain they are bound by the strongest ties of duty and inter- 
est; ami nothing but the basest ingratitude, or absolute infatuation, can ever tempt 
them to transfer their allegiance to another country, 
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